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CHAPTER L 
MADGE RODEN. 

Tux village lies partly in a shady, hot hol- 
low, and partly on a breezy slope that is in- 
clining away tothe grand 
ridges of Exmoor. From 
some wild deep spring up 
in those purple heights 
a river takes its rise, 
and, after tearing tu- 
multuously through this 
village of Halsworthy, 
pours itself a passionate 
offering into the sea that 
is lashing the cliffs out 
yonder. 

It is July—rich, sump- 
tuous July. The year 
has “grown lush in juicy 
stalks,” and the bees are 
everywhere keeping up a 
hum about the globes of 
clover and the waxy- 
looking, pale-pink heath 
that blooms abundantly 
here, The land is wreath- 
ed with flowers, in short; 
for the soil is fertile, and 
the love of flowers is 
strong in this locality. 

Soft torpor is the nor- 
mal characteristic of that 
portion of Halsworthy 
which nestles away in 
the holiow. But to-day 
unwonted excitement, 
not to say agitation, 
reigns there. Halsworthy 
is about to compete with 
the great world of which 
it knows so little in the 
matter of pleasure. Itis 
going to start a cricket, 
croquet, and archery 
club; and it is going to 
commence proceedings 
to-day. , 

There is one name on 
the tongue of every man, 
woman and child in Hals- 
worthy to-day, and that 
is the name of Miss 
Roden. The girl finds 
that life lags more than 
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a little in this sweet, sleepy hollow; and so, in 
her impatience of this lagging, she has at last 
incited Halsworthy to bestir itself in the matter 
of amusement. 

She had given up the lawn that stretchés 
away in front of her own picturesque, many- 
gabled house as the ground for the sports. 
And now she is standing on the steps just out- 
side the porch, watching them decorate the 
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“IT COSTS YOU VERY LITTLE TO TURN DOWN THIS PAGE IN THE BOOK OF YOUR 
LIFE FOREVER, APPARENTLY,” SAID PHILIP, BITTERLY. 


tent that is to be calleda « pavition,” and to 
be the scene of a “the dansant,” with ever- 
greens and purple heather. 

She was born and has grown up in this free, 
invigorating moorland air, and now at twenty 
she is as full of health and spirit and fearless- 
ness as an Exmoor pony. There is a strong 
bewitching element of untamed, untrained 
grace about her, as she suddenly jumps off the 
steps and walks quickly, 
without the faintest indi- 
cation of Grecian bend, 
to meet a lady who is 
slowly coming up the 
drive. 

She wears a dress of 
some thick, white mate- 
rial, cut just short enough 
in front to show her 
small, shapely feet. The 
tone of color of any 
thick, white material is 
enough to ruin the fair- 
est complexion; but, 
though Madge Roden is 
never called “fair,” it 
does not ruinhers. Her 
round, straight throat 
does not look brown, 
rising even from the 
collar of such a dress. 
And as for her face, 
few people care to criti- 
cise the color of a coun- 
tenance that is bright, 
merry, and frank as a 
gratified child’s.' The 
roundness of youth has 
not left her cheeks yet. 
Her eyes have not learn- 
ed to drop or lower 
themselves. She gives 
back look for look with- 
out blusbing. Indeed, 
altogether the bleom is 
very much on this beau- 
tiful peach—this girl on 
whom no rays thatscorch 
have ever been allowed 
to fall. 

The lady whom she 
meets a little way down 
the drive takes her 
hand, holds her at arms- 
length, and, scans her 
eriticisingly. When the 
inspection is over, she 
says: 

“You will do very well, 


“*HE COMETH NOT, SHE SAID.” 


Madge. I like your rose-colored ribbons and 
eather.” 

“T tried-a dozen colors at least before I settled 
m rose,” Madge answers a trifle repiningly, “and 
then I felt after all, Who will see me? Whov-will 
take the trouble to come to Halsworthy ?, Mrs. 
Henderson, do you think anyone will accept our 
challenges ? do you think anyone will come ?” 

Mrs. Henderson is forty-five. She has a hus- 
band, children, a home, a round of duties that 
must be done, and a few anxieties. Nevertheless, 
she has the heart of a woman, and a great love 
and sympathy for Madge. So she says heartily: 

“T hope so, dear—I think so. At any rate, 
your efforts won’t be unrewarded, for you'll have 
given a great deal of pleasure to your old friends 
in the Hiagé: they will meet here and enjoy them- 
selves even if no strangers come.” 

Madge has clasped her hands behind her back. 
There is a comic expression, half amused, half 
petulant, on her face. The light breeze that comes 
down from the hill has wafted a few stray locks 
of her bronze-brown hair away from the confining 
pins. Her small, oval, eager face is changing its 
expression every instant.. Her lustrous velvet eyes 
are lifted, with a look in them that pleads for 
more sympathy, with her longing for a change, 
with her craving for something better than she 
has known. Altogether, though she is not a 
beauty, Madge Roden is a very attractive specimen 
of womankind as she stands here, about to play 
the part of young lady of the land for the first 
time. 

She is an orphan, this girl who owns Moor- 
bridge House and lands; and though she has a 
drace of guardians, and an old aunt of her father 
lives with her, she is, to all intents and purposes, 
as free and unfettered as one of. the uncaught Ex- 
moor ponies, to which I compared her just now. 
For three years she has done very much as she 
pleases with herself and her two thousand per an- 
num. But her flights have been very circum- 
scribed, and she is longing to try her wings. 

All the fashion, youth, and beauty of Halsworthy 
arrive shortly after Mrs. Henderson, Halsworthy 
is not densely populated with the upper classes ; 
but still it has its pair of surgeons, its lawyer, and 


its one retired gentleman who has realized fabu- 


lous sums in the city. These all have daughters 
who are delighted to shoot arrows in the air and 
play croquet. The sons of these respective fami- 
lies are out in the world, naturally, and Halsworthy 
knows them not. ; 

Madge hurls herself into the task of entertaining 
her friends; and, aided by Mr. Henderson (the 
vicar) and his wife, her dear friend, she is succéed- 
ing, when a drag comes up, and the arrival of the 
“Tneogniti,” who are to play against the “ Gen- 
tlemen of West Somerset,” is proclaimed. Madge’s 
heart thumps with joy. It is going to be asuccess, 
this enterprise of hers. If only the Gentlemen of 
West Somerset would be good enough to come, all 
would go merry as a marriage-bell, 

They come at last. The first cricket-match of 
the week is played. The “the dansant” goes off 
in a way that makes ita sweet memory among the 
maidens of Halsworthy forever. And the veil of 
night descends upon enthusiastic pwans of praise 
and thanksgiving to Miss Roden, the originator of 
this holiday fete that has been so gloriously inau- 
gurated. When that day’s work:is quite done, 
andthe evil of forgetfulness cannot be remedied, 
a thought that would have been such a happy one 
if it had only flashed across Madge’s mind in time, 
comes into it and tantalizes her. And in the act 
of saying good-night to Mrs. Henderson, she inter- 
rupts herself to cry out : . 

“Oh! why didn’t you—why didn’t you ask your 
friend’s son—that Philip, you know? How could 
you forget him ? and how could I?” 

‘How remiss—how stupid I am!” Mrs. Hen- 
derson is as sincerely sorry and mortified about 
this omission as Madge herself. ‘Neyer mind, 
Madge,” she adds directly, “I'll write to-morrow ; 
and if he can take a holiday, the good, hard-work- 
ing fellow, he may be here by Wednesday, and 
enjoy three days of our jubilee. ‘ 

After a long search Mrs. Henderson is rewarded 
pe finding the last letter she has received from her 
old friend Mrs. Fletcher. They had been tender 
and'true friends for thirty years; but life is too 


full.of work for the great’ majority, for frequent 


correspondence in these days. This letter is dated 
two years ago. The address given is Number 20 
in one of the insignificant streets in Chelsea, that 
do not dare to call themselves a portion of Bel- 
gravia. Mrs. Henderson reads the letter over again 
with interest as keen and fresh as when she re- 
ceived it. Itis full of the praises of vhilip—of 
the good son and brother, whose quiet, unvaunted 
heroism wins a blessing from his mother every 
hour of his life. : 

Presently she gives a pleased shake’of the head, 
and a well-satisfied smile, and says: 

“J am justified. .A man who has given up a 
career he loved, as Philip loved the Bar, and has 
settled down so uncomplainingly to an accupation 
he must nearly loathe, for his mother’s sake, must 
deserve even my child Madge. Tl ask him down: 
even his goodness will have its reward, if he wins 
her for his wife.” 

So she sits down and writes to Mrs. Fletcher this 
night, tired as she is, and pleads the cause of the 
Halsworthy sports and pastimes so cleverly, that it 
seems as if Philip would be conferring a favor on 
everyone by coming to be a guest at the Vicarage 
for so long a time as ke can take a holiday. And 
so the first. link in the chain of complications 
which will ensue is forged by one of the kindest, 
truest hands in the world. 

* * * * * * 

For the first time for the day, the temperature 
of the front sitting-room in the little house in 
which the Fletchers lived in Chelsea is pleasant, 
or rather endurable. It is the day after the inaug- 
uration of the Halsworthy sports and pastimes. 
The evening post is just in, and Mrs. Fletcher— 
Philip’s mother—is in receipt of a letter from her 
old friend Mrs, Henderson. 

Behold her as she sits there in the’ most com- 
fortable chairin the room—a very old and feeble 
woman, though she only numbers fifty years, Like 
her son's, her nervous system is finely organized, 
and it has had some severe shocks from Fate and 
Fortune., There is a want of power about her 
muscles, a lack of physical force that makes her 
children shrink in pain from any mention of the 
word “paralysis ”"—although her incapacity for 
action and exertion has never been broadly called 
by that name yet. 

Those children are about her now, as she finishes 
reading Mrs. Henderson’s letter, and, tired with the 
effort, lets it feebly flutter to the floor. Philip, her 
son, is reading a newspaper. His occupation as 
head clerk in an important mercantile house does 
not leave him much time for even press-literature 
during the hours of the day. 

' He is a young man of eight-and-twenty, neither 
grave-looking nor endowed with a disappointed ex- 
pression, though he has relinquished some hopes 
in life that have been—and still are—desperately 
dear to him. He has a power of happiness and 
enjoyment about him still, Looking at him as he 
sits there by his: mother, his fair hair tossed off 
his open brow, his eyes sparkling with his keen 
sense of the humor of something that is only seen 
by himself, one feels inclined to endorse Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s opinion, and declare that he does deserve 
even such a one as her favorite, the heiress, Madge 
Roden. 

His two sisters, “the girls” as they are called 
still, though one is twenty-seven and the other 
twenty-five, are hovering about full of sugges- 
tions. 

“You might manage it so easily, surely, Phil. 
Get Roberts to take your work for a week, and 
give your pupils papers ; the holiday would do you 
so much good,” ° 


“ And to feel you were having a holiday would 


do mamma so much good,’’the younger sister pleads. 
‘Chrissy and I would never let her miss, you, 
would we, Chriss ?” : 

“Chriss, a@ determined, good, practical, hard- 
headed, pretty woman of twenty-seven, takes care- 
ful stock of all the possibilities before she an- 
swers. 

“Mamma won’t miss him very much if Cousin 
Philip staid here with us while Phil was away; 
the change to Phil would do her good, wouldn’t if, 
mamma ?’ 

“ And Cousin Phillip is entirely at your service, 
now and forever,” a refined, full-toned voice says, 
as a man lounges forward from the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, and shows himself in the gleam 


of light that still comes in at the window, with- 
hg any dread of that light being too fierce for 

im. 

The two girls, Chrissy and Mabel, look at him 
admiringly, rapturously, gratefully. Philip Fletch- 
er, their own good, true, thoroughly appreciated 
brother, is cast in a model that is very agreeable 
in the eyes of young womankind. But this cousin of 
his is just so much taller, handsomer, finer in 
every way as forces one to see the difference, even 
when one does not want to mark it. He is quite 
as clever, too, as Phil—quite as ambitious, quite 
as attractive. But he lacks all that patient, gal- 
lant spirit of self-abnegation which has made Phil 
sacrifice himself to his mother’s real tangible com- 
fort. He lacks all the self-control, all the plod- 
ding perseverance, all the higher elements of Phil's 
nature. 

But he is very attractive, very bewildering, very 
greatly gifted with the power of seeming, and the 
women are all bewitched by him. Even his old aunt 
feels as if she could blush with pleasure, when she 
hears him say that he will willingly stay and play 
Phil’s part in the household, while Phil goes down 
to Halsworthy to play croquet and cricket, and to 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Henderson’s dear 
child, Madge Roden. 

“Though why that young person should be held 
out as a bait in these days of strikes, and high 
prices, and general inability to marry and be hap- 
py on nothing a year, is incomprehensible to me,” 
he says. 

And then he learns for a certainty that Miss 
Roden has two thousand per annum. 

It is a dreadful disappointment to the mother, 
to the sisters (and to the cousin, he himself af- 
firms), but later that night Phil Fletcher comes to 
the conclusion that he “can’t go to Halsworthy.”” 
Another pupil is looming on his horizon. The 
senior partner of his house wants to get away to 
Switzerland early this year. He “doesn’t see his 
way out of it all till September,” he says; and 
then he kisses his mother and adds : 

“One of the girls must write and tell Mrs. 
Henderson this as politely as possible, mother. A 
good thing, too: her child, as she calls this Madge 
Roden, might entangle herself in my life, and she 
must fly higher.” 

The girls have a very full portion of work allot- 
ted to them already, in spite of all Phil’s efforts to 
smooth their paths. Chrissy keeps the house, and 
does daily battle with butcher and baker; to say 
nothing of the hourly combat that goes on between 
mind and matter, the former being represented by 
herself, the latter by the cook and house-maid. 
Chrissy’s time is very fully occupied. She always 
feels as if so much ground were cut from beneath 
her feet, when she has to sit down to write a let- 
ter. And Mabel,'the younger sister, is striving to 
be independent of “dear, noble, hark-working 
Phil.” She gives music-lessons from ten till four, 
and after four, well! she is not inclined to rush 
into a correspondence with a woman who is to her 
only “mamma’s old friend Mrs. Henderson.” 

But Cousin Philip, the handsomest idler about 
town, of whom utter ruin has been prognosticated 
by discerning friends a hundred times or more— 
Cousin Philip, the irresistible seamp of the Fletcher 
family, comes to the fore on this occasion in a 
most unprecedented way. 

He will write and explain (in his aunt’s name) 
to Mrs. Henderson that his cousin has no time for 
Halsworthy, and all the happiness that Halsworthy 
might represent to him. He (in his aunt’s name) 
undertakes to make the refusal a more gracious 


| thing than the acceptance of the invitation would 


have been. He (in his aunt's name) will take care 
that Phil’s conduct shall shine out more gloriously 
than ever in Mrs. Henderson’s eyes. 

Thus much he declares to the mother and the 
sisters, To his cousin Phil he simply says: 

*T'll put it all so neatly, old fellow, that you will 
be able to step into that hospitable Hendersonian 
home at any time. Look here, Phil, my opinion is 
not worth much, I’m aware. I’m rather of the 
vagabond order, | know. But you are right not to 
fall into a silk net yet; work, work, is the thing 
for us both. Iam off to-morrow, to try to shift 
fer myself at last.” 3 

As he utters this virtuous resorve, he rises and 
holds out his hand, and Phil grasps it, opening his 
mouth ia amazement the while. 


“You work !” he ejaculates. 

“Yes, ’'m going in for the hardest work I’ve 
ever done in my life. Shake hands, old boy, and 
say good-bye to your mother and sisters for me.” 

Phil Fletcher hears a pupil in the hall; he has 
no time to be astonished at his cousin’s determina- 
tion. He says rapidly, as he is arranging his pa- 
pers for the evening : 

“T hope you put it smoothly to Mrs. Henderson : 
she may be a useful friend to the girls. I wish 
she'd give them the chance of a holiday there ; but 
it’s as likely as not that we don’t hear of her for 
another half century.” 

‘As likely as not,” Cousin Philip rejoins. Then 
he says good-bye once more, rather brokenly, and 
goes and kisses his aunt and bids the girls fare- 
well. 

* * * * * baal 

For all these arrangements a fresh impetus is 
given to the Halsworthy hilarities on Wednesday 
night by the introduction of Mr. Philip Fletcher. 

Mrs. Henderson takes him up to Moorbridge 
House herself, and specially presents him to the 
young presiding deity. ‘‘He’s his mother’s son, 
dear—that’s the only claim he has on my regard,” 
she whispers to Madge; but she adds, as Madge is 
turning away : 

“He’s as good as he’s good-looking, dear ; I dare 
venture to tell you that. This holiday is the first 
he has had for years, and he half repents having 
taken it now. My own girls are darlings, but I do 
envy my old friend that son.” 

“Yet he isn’t quite what I expected to see,” 
Madge says, a little wistfully; “ he’s so handsome, 
and his goodness sits so easily upon him. His sis- 
ters must like him very much. And how good of 
you to get him! for I have so many young girls 
to think of, haven’t I?” 

This from the fair chatelaine of twenty. Surely 
Philip Fletcher's lines are cast in pleasant places! 


CHAPTER II. 


OLIVE AVELAND’S ERROR. 


Tuas Thursday following Philip Fletcher’s arrival 
is the best, brightest and most beautiful day-of the 


Halsworthy week so far. The houses of all the 
clergy and gentry, for ten miles round, are filled 
with guests, and these, together with their enter- 
tainers, flock to the lawn of the head-centre of all 
this gayety, Miss Roden herself. 

Her friends from the Vicarage are with her yery 
early, and Madge soon finds herself consulting Mr. 
Fletcher rather humbly about many things over 
which she had assumed the sole control before he 
came. For a man whose whole grown-up life has 


been given to engrossing business (engrossing ’ 


though distasteful), he is Surprisingly well up in 
all that pertains to athletic sports, pastimes, 
amusements of every kind. “And he doesn’t 
vannt his familiarity with them at all-—it just 
seems to slip out against his will,” Madge tells 
Mrs. Henderson towards the end of the day, when 
Philip has carried off the stranger's honors in a 
flat-race. 

Old Miss Roden, the great-aunt who takes care 
of Madge, and manages’ (?) Moorbridge House 
(she really believes that she does both these things, 
thanks to Madge’s tact and kind-heartedness), is 
out on the lawn in an arm-chair under the bright 
green sweeping branches of a deciduous cypress 
All those visitors who are of sufficient note in the 
neigkborhood have been presented to the lady who 
is in authority over pleasant Madge Roden. To 
Madge’s great delight, her aunt is to invite a great 
number of people to finish the evening in Moor- 
bridge House on this happy day. 

“The young people can dance till twelve, and 
then we will have supper,” she said, when she is- 
sued her invitations the day before to the happy 
many Who have’ been chosen. And all this she 


has done of her own accord, and not: at Madge’s. 


instigation. 1 

Presently those who are to remain troop in joy- 
fully, and every bed and dressing-room in spacious 
Moorbridge House is soon full of merry young 
people intent on making the best of themselves. 
Only Madge lingers out on the lawn still, saying 
a few more words to her friends, the Hendersons, 
who are going home to dress. 

“Pon’t’ rely on my coming back, Madge,” Mrs. 
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Henderson says. “I’m but a weak mortal, and 
the temptation to stay at home and be cool and 
comfortable all the evening may overcome me.” 

“Fancy anyone abstaining from dancing!” 
Madge says, pityingly, as they saunter slowly to- 
ward the entrance-gate. “I’m tired, now; if Pd 
nothing to look forward to, my feet would ache 
horribly, and I should be asleep in two minutes ; 
but, as it is, my feet are only throbbing to dance, 
and I do wonder at your thinking of coolness and 
comfort and home, when you have an opportunity 
of flying round double time to Olive Aveland’s 
playing.” . 

The four are walking abreast as Madge says 
this, and Mrs. Henderson answers : 

“You dear, exhaustingly, unfatigued person, 
you had better go in and dress now, or you'll be a 
lageard hostess—as bad a thing in a woman as it 
is for a man to be a laggard in love or war; isn’t 
it, Philip ?” 

The vicar’s wife turns kindly to include her old 
friend’s son in the conversation ; and as her eyes 
fall on him, she exclaims: “Philip, you have 
overdone yourself to-day ;” for Philip Fletcher 
seems to be almost staggering as he walks. 

“Yes,” he says, rather faintly, “this sudden 
burst after my sedentary life—it tries a fellow; 
and you, were right, Miss Roden; when that ball 
struck my foot, it gave me a harder blow than I 
confessed to. ” 

“Ohl? Madge cries, full of a feeling that is half 
pity for him, and half fear that this handsome 
young stranger may not be able to dance ail the 
round dances with hislame foot. ‘Oh! do come 
into the house, and have your things sent up; do 
save yourself the walk; he must, mustn’t he, Mrs. 
Henderson ?” 

“Tt would be wise to do it,” both the Hender- 
sons tell him; but his foot gets instantaneously 
better, and he insists on going back to the Vicar- 
age; and Madge at last goes in to dress with a 
feeling that it will be a great blow to the beauty 
of this entertainment of theirs, if the flower of 
the manhood here assembled must be a wall-flower. 

Madge is no laggard. In clouds of rose-colored 
gauze that shade away to white nearly, she is 
springing down the stairs before any of the guest- 
chambers give forth their renovated occupants, 
All the walls of Moorbridge House are paneled 
with finely veined and polished wood, that was cut 
on the estate two centuries ago. It is all sombre 
and superb; but the bright young figure, that 
glances from room to room so swiftly, seems. to 
make it all radiant at once. 

Flowers droop in hanging baskets from every 
corner and every ceiling. Flowers on pedestals, in 
pyramids, on brackets, render every available cor- 
ner gorgeous and fragrant. But not a bloom there 
is sweeter, brighter, or purer than the girl who 
owns them all—the frank-faced, light-hearted, 
pleasure-loving little heiress. 

Suddenly there comes toward this Queen Rose 
of the rose-bud garden of girls a glorious contrast 
to her, in the form of as perfect an Amber Witch 
as the eyes of men have ever beheld. The two 
figures increase their speed as they approach one 
another. The rose-colored gauze floats over the 
folds of an amber-hued silk; the round clear-com- 
plexioned cheek of bonnie Madge is pressed by the 
erimson lips and the ivory-white cheek of a tall, 
dark, lissom-figured girl, whose movements are sup- 
ple and seductive asia serpent’s, 

“You dear Olive, to have come, after all; isn’t 
this all jolly!’ Madge (who has not been trained 
down to be reticent on the subject of the charms 
of her own house) exclaims : 

“Tt’s\all very delighful, Madge,” the new-comer 
says, carelessly; “but you know that I think it a 
pity that all these people should be coming in to 
spoil it: I hate these gatherings !” 

She says these last words with such an increase 
of force and emphasis as proves that she means 
them. She gives an impatient gesture, too, and 
sits down abruptly on a sofa, and twists a bracelet 
round her arm roughly. 

“Tt’s so good of you to have come, as you do 
hate it all'so,” Madge says, ruefully; no one plays 
as you do, and I should have been obliged to give 
up dancing myself and strum for them, if you 
hadn’t been so kind; but I shall feel so selfish if 
you don’t seem to enjoy it all.” 

Olive Aveland laughs a little contemptuously. 


“Even you can’t work a miracle, Madge; but 
I'll tell you this for your comfort, dear. If I sit 
with my back to the congregation and my face to 
the piano all the evening, and you keep people 
from speaking to me,I shall be as happy hete 
as I should have been in Mrs. Wilmot’s school- 
room.” 

“T can’t keep them from speaking to you; and 
why should I, when everyone admires you so, and 
longs to be introduced to you”. 

“Tell them that I’m Mrs. Wilmot’s governess,” 
Olive interrupts ; “say that there’s something sus- 
picious about the way I refuse to speak about my 
life before I came here; say what you like, only 
save me from being beset by anyone.” 

She is unquestionably a handsome, high-bred 
looking girl, this one who rises up now trembling 
alittle from the effects of the vehemence with 
which she has spoken, A dark-haired handsome 
girl, with a pale face that tells falsehoods if its 
owner has not suffered a wealth of disappoinment 
and sorrow in her time, however easily the world 
may be wagging with her now. There is a good 
deal of something that is not, perhaps, absolute 
defiance in her manner and expression. It is not 
absolute defiance. It ismore a conviction that she 
will shortly be attacked, and an impatient readi- 
ness to defend herself. But people who are not 
given to drawing delicate distinctions between at- 
tributes which differ greatly,though on the surface 
they resemble one another slightly, fall into the 
error of faneying her largely endowed with the 
quality of defiance, and a rather presuming person 
altogether for her position. 

As she stands now, still playing with the brace- 
let that clasps her tender arm, with a half-averted 
face, and a well-developed expression of “not 
wishing to be one of them,” as Madge and old Miss 
Roden receive the friends who come trooping in, 
more than one glance falls upon her with pro- 
nounced, compelled admiration. She would orna 
ment any room—any station—any age! For she 
has not only beauty, but style and cultivation. 

And yet she is only “ the governess” in Mrs, Wil- 
mot’s family, and Mrs. Wilmot is the wife of a 
quick-brained, purse-proud solicitor, who tells 
Olive every day that “she’s handsome enough ta 
pick and choose something better than a pauper 
parson,” And yet she has not the option of “ pick- 
ing and choosing” as he declares, for with all her 
beauty and her looks of breed, men do not go down 
before her as the few who have seen Madge Roden 
already have gone down before that bright young 
person. 

She is only the governess of Mrs. Wilmot’s; and 
to-night she is here to play the piano without in- 
termission, while a score of girls who can’t hold a’ 
candle to her whirl and frisk about in the waltzes 
and gallops. It isa wayward fate hers. But way- 
ward as it is, there is something in her face and’ 
bearing that hints even toa casual observer that 
she can battle with it. And wayward ‘as it is, at 
this moment when we meet with her first, she 
would not change it for “any other that she can 
think of,” This is the way she words her dissat- ' 
isfied contentedness to herself as she superciliously 
surveys the society that comes joyously trooping 
into Madge Roden’s drawing-room. ses 

By-and-by, after half a hundred jubilant ejacu- 
lations of satisfaction that mean nothing at’ all, 
Madge the _ rose-colored and socially appointed - 
Suecess, finds herself close to that Ambre witch 
whose witchcraft has never won her a good reward 
yet. And Madge says exultantly : on 

“ You'll have to come out of your stronghold of 
indifference to everything directly, Olive; Mrs. 
Henderson is'going to bring a young man! Im-" 
agine a young man at Moorbridge House.” ~~" 

“Brought men are never nice,” Olive says, calm- 
ly twiddling her onyx bracelets ; “but anything ’ 
that_appears under Mrs. Henderson’s auspices” 
must be rather better than the rest of the world. 
What is she going to bring ?” ~ateel 

“You call him ‘ anything’ and ‘ what,’ Madge” 
says, rapidly ; “but when you see him you'll like 
him—TI do.”’ 3 ee es 

Olive—the recipient of this anntnciation—tries * 
to laugh lightly—tries to seem to listen—tries to 
run her fingers over the keys carelessly, and fails 
in doing all these things, she is so miserably unin- — 
terested in the young man who is to appear under? 
Mrs. Henderson’s auspices, 


The fact is that the poor girl, for all her defiant 
aspect and eighteen-shilling-a-yard silk, is dis- 
traught by a pettifogging anxiety. What ought she 
to give to that glib, lissom maid of Madge’s who 
pulled out the train of her amber silk for her, and 
adjusted one contumacious tress of silky dusky 
hair? And further, what a wretched cold she 
will catch, and how the night dews will ruin her 
dress if the Wilmots send the open square cart fo- 
her. 

“ What's he called?” she asks vaguely, in ref- 
erence to that last remark of Madge’s. And Madge 
Says, as she sails away on a moderately good part- 
ner’s arm. 

“Oh! didn’t I tell you—Philip Fletcher !” 

It would be evident to everyone in the room, if 
Miss Aveland’s face was only turned roomward, 
that something in the sound of that name strikes 
upon her strongly. But whether pleasantly or un- 
pleasantly it is difficult to tell. However, her po- 
sition at the piano saves her—mercifully saves her 
—from any scrutiny. And, as she goes on play- 
ing as eleverly as ever, her emotion passes unob- 
served. 

Then comes a lull presently. Girls who have 
partners wander into the room where refreshments 
await them. Girls who are without partners, but 
who are also hot and thirsty try to look as if they 
had no tantalizing thought of the iced Champagne 
ond water their luckier compeers are drinking. At 
this juncture Olive, who has regained her com- 
posure, turns round and looks steadily round the 
room. 

Mrs. Henderson is just coming in. Kindly, 
clever, trustworthy Mrs. Henderson; the one ma- 
tron in the district who had the power of melting 
away a portion of Olive’s reserve. She comes, in 
alone, and Olive experiences a bitter sense of dis- 
appointment, very much to her own annoyance. 
Her first question, as Mrs. Henderson shakes hands 
with her, is: 

“ Are you here alone ?” 

“Yes; unfortunately our visitor ipjured his 
ankle this morning; my, husband is staying with 
him.” 

“Madge Roden will be sorry, she expected a Mr. 
Philip Fletcher,” Olive says, venturing to pronounce 
the name that has the sweetest, saddest sound in 
the world to her. 

“ Yes, I must look for her and tell my bad news. 
I wish he had been here; even you would have ad- 
mitted that he is a Triton among minnows.” 
Then, half laughing at herself the while, Mrs, 
Henderson goes on to say: ‘You'll soon find out 
that he is my weak point, Olive; I loved him 
dearly for his mother's sake, before I knew him, 
now I love him nearly as well as I do Madge; my 
old friend has known tribulation enough, but she 
is recompensed for everything by the devotion of 
such a son as Phil.” 

Olive, in the midst of a sudden, crushing revul- 
sion of feeling, grasps this fact—namely, that she 
has made a mistake, and that the Philip Fletcher 
she has been half hoping, half. fearing, to see is 
not the one who is staying at Mrs. Henderson’s. 
The Philip Fletcher who made life a howling 
wilderness for her for awhile had no living mo- 
ther to have her heart stabbed by his conduct. 

_ The girl, with unwonted pertinacity and very 
much to Mrs. Henderson’s surprise, makes one 
further effort to clear up this point. 

“T knew something of a Mr. Philip Fletcher 
once,” she says; “the name struck me curiously 
just now; the oneI mean had no regular profes- 
sion, and very few friends, he told us.” 

at must have been his cousin—unluckily 

my Phil has acousin who bears the same name; 

‘our description carries out what I have heard of 

im; he has no profession, and he does does not 

deserve to have many friends; he is a clever, 
worthless ’’"—— F 

“Don’t abuse him,” Olive exclaims, angrily ; 

' “he is all you say, and worse perhaps, but don’t 
abuse him.” 

And then Mrs. Henderson guesses how it has 
been with the girl who has been so conspicuously 
‘reserved about her past life. Guesses how it has 
been, and pities her for such being, but at the 
same ee feels a little annoyed at Olive’s having 
confused the identity of the two cousins even in 

ignorance. 

The dancing goes on merrily enough with the 


“(HE COMETH NOT, SHE SAID.” 


majority, but Madge Roden is unfeignedly, openly, 
heartily sorry, for the absence of the handsome 
stranger who is such a brilliant and attractive man 
of the world in comparison with anyone who has 
hitherto been seen among these Exmoor hills. And 
old associations roused by the name overpower 
Olive to the extent of making her strike several 
wrong notes. His cousin must know something of 
the welfare and the whereabouts of that once well- 
loved black sheep. She will hear of him again. 
And “Oh !” she prays, “may it be something good 
at last.” 

As she drives home this night in the Wilmot’s 
square cart, she thinks of one drive she had on 
just such another night, five years ago, with Philip 
Fletcher opposite to her, and her hand clasped by 
his. Some of the words he whispered then ring 
mockingly in her ears now, and she recalls with 
frightful fidelity the exultant throb of bliss that 
her heart gave when he pleaded to “see her the 
next day to ask her to be—” the closer pressure of 
the hand said more to her than any spoken words 
could have said. 

Of course she did not give him the permission, 
and of course he came, and saw, and wooed, and 
won her. 

She was living with her uncle and aunt then, and 
they were rich people who surrounded their beau- 
tiful orphan niece with all imaginable luxury, and 
expected to be repaid for it, by her making a good 
marriage. Then ensued a brief season of proud 
love and happiness, and faith in Philip Fletcher— 
a period of praying to her uncle and aunt to be- 
lieve in him, to take his version of his life as gos- 
pel truth, to give her to him, and treat her as their 
own child still. And when her prayers were 
granted, and they were about to realize their 
wishes, then ensued a period of such anguish and 
humiliation as she shudders even now to think of. 
He proved false and a fool at the same time; he 
broke off his engagement to Olive Aveland, gam- 
bled for higher stakes, proposed to a richer girl, 
and was refused, for Olive’s story was known. 

She had been an ardent, impulsive girl in those 
days, and had shown her love for her handsome, 
adoring young lover very openly. So when she 
had the letter, in which he told her that he had 
“made a vow to crush the love which could never 
make them happy, out of her heart,—it had never 
existed in his own,” she thought it a hoax—a vile, 
vulgar jest. But when he never came, when other 
tongues told the truth to her relations, she could 
not keep her miserable young heart up with that 
hope any longer. Whatever the cause, the result 
was clear.. He had jilted her—made her life a 
barren waste—been far more cruel than she had 
deemed it possible anyone could ever be to her. 

Pride, dignity, self-respect all fled, and in the 
madness of her misery she wrote to him. ‘ You 
either loved me, or you lied to me,” she said; “if 
you don’t want me to curse the day I listened and 
believed, write to me once, and say at least you 
loved me then. You have {made the world a hell 
to me—but I love you still.” 

He was a prudent young man. The richer girl 
had not refused him then, and he had no desire for 
any stray documents to fall intoher hands. There 
was no knowing what a rash, ardent creature like 
Olive might do. So he burned the letter and never 
answered it. mr 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRST AWAKENING, 


Ir is the last day of the “ Halsworthy Week ” and 
Madge Roden is permitting herself to feel rather 
glad that “it is nearly over,” this fete which she 
has organized, and which, from everybody’s point 
of view, has been sucha grand success. Madge 
has enjoyed it as much as anyone; still she tells 
her aunt that she “thinks the quiet will be de- 
lightful again.” 

She says this as the stands in her aunt’s dress- 
ing-room; she has come in to say ‘‘ Good-morning,” 
previous to walking over to the vicarage to break- 
fast, as is her frequent habit. 

Old Miss Roden regrets that the quiet will not be 
80 absolute as she could desire. ‘While the Hen- 
dersons have Mr. Fletcher staying there, we may 
be sure there will be something going on.” 

“But, aunt he is just like one of our—of them- 
selves,” Madge says, hastily. 


“Mrs. Henderson is quite infatuated about the 
young man,” Miss Roden, the elder remarks, severe- 
ly. “I quite look upon her as accountable for 
he ip this neighborhood; she has introduced 

im. 

In her heart of hearts, Miss Roden is a little 
jealous of the more sympathetic married woman’s 
influence over Madge. “I respect Mrs. Henderson 
for her many good qualities,” Aunt Lucy says 
sometimes; “but she is apt to rely too much on 
her own judgment.” This being her opinion of 
Mrs, Henderson, she is not altogether sorry when: 
slight difficulties, not to say little evils, may be 
fairly anticipated from the results of any of Mrs. 
Henderson’s ill considered acts. 

Madge is not inclined to argue this morning ; she 
merely says: 

“J don’t see that the neighborhood has any busi- 
ness to question her regard for her old friend’s 
son,” and then walks away to the Vicarage, think- 
ing a good deal about the guest, and his sprained 
ankle, and his many delightful qualities. He is 
the first young man, it must be borne in mind, whe 
has ever come intimately into Madge’s life. And 
unquestionably he is a very delightful first ex- 
perience, 

The drive through the Vicarage grounds curls 
and twists about in a sinuous and surprising way. 
Madge comes suddenly face to face with the man 
she is thinking about, and to her good-natured 
‘pleasure marks in a moment that he is not lame 
any longer. “You will be able to come to us this 
last day, won’t you?” she asks, very winningly, 
and the strain evidently pains him, for he limps as 
he answers: 

“T hopeso; I am desperately inclined to be 
rash, if Mrs. Henderson will let me; but at any 
rate you must tell me whom you expect to-day. I 
know all your names now, and I want you to tell 
me who I am to like and dislike when I meet 
them.” 

“This looks like his staying for some time,” 
Madge thinks, with a certain amount of pleasure 
in the thought, and so rather brightly she proceeds 
-to mention several people, and give him brief in- 
cisive word paintings of them. 

“TI gather that they are more interesting as de- 
scribed by you, than they will be in real life,” he 
says. ‘I should have known them all so easily if I 
had come to your ball the other night ; that sprain 
was @ miserable misfortune. The South Journal 
says: ‘All the rank, fashion, beauty, and grace of 
the neighborhood assembled in Miss Roden’s hos- 
pitable mansion, where dancing was kept up till a 
late hour.’ Tell me about the beauties |” 

“There were not many—only one real beauty,”” 
Madge begins, truthfully. Then she generously 
reminds herself that the first description is the one 
that always influences the mind, and so she deter- 
mines to say “true things” about the many girls 
who will be hoping for this man’s notice while he 
is staying here. 

“T ought to have said there are so many sweet, 
charming girls about here.” 

“But only one regular beauty; tell me about 
her. I don’t care for sweet, charming girls.” 

“She is a Miss Aveland.” 

“An intimate friend of yours? Is there any 
chance of my seeing her at Moorbridge House?” 

“Every chance,” Madge answers, with what he 
considers most uncalled-for animation. 

“She is a most intimate friend, though she 
hasn’t been here very long.” 

They are standing under the veranda outside the 
dining-room window now, and Mrs. Henderson 
from inside hears Madge’s last words, guesses to 
whom they relate, and comes up to join in the con- 
eae * ‘a 

ou’re speaking o ive, I suppose, Madge. 
By-the-way, Philip, she knew your peg she told 
me last night.” 


Mrs. Henderson put her hand on her faverite’s - 


shoulder as she says this, and her favorite smiles 
faintly : 

“T am constantly meeting with people who have 
that pleasure, to my sorrow, for they have a habit 
of mixing up the two Philip Fletchers in other 
people's minds,” he says. ; 

Madge scans his face curiously, keenly, then 
considerately averts her gaze as she suggests ; 

“T am sure the sun is too hot for you, Mr. 
Fletcher; let us goin.” And as they go in, Mrs. 
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Henderson words that belief of hers that the other 
Phillip Fletcher has been rather too much to Miss 
Aveland, for her ever to make the mistake of 
“mixing him up” with the present Phil. 

“Lucky fellow, if, as you say, she is such a 
beauty,” he remarks. Then Mrs. Henderson tells 
him that his opportunities of judging of her 
beauty will be many; “for I’m as fond of her as 
Madge is, and I often get her here,” she adds. 

“J am afraid she won’t show to-day; the Wil- 
mots would feel themselves defrauded of a por- 
tion of their pound of flesh if she wanted to come 
out two days following.” 

“Are they the friends she is staying with ?” 

“She is governess in their family,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson explains, and again Madge observes that 
his face gets red and gets pale without any visible 
sufficient cause. 

By the time the Queen of the Revels is due on 
the lawn, which is her throne, Mr. Philip Fletcher's 
ankle is strong enough to enable him to walk home 
with her. Mrs. Henderson is a good, prudent 
woman, but she is no dragon of propriety, or pru- 
dery rather. She permits the young people to 
walk away alone. And by the time the sun sets 
this day Philip Fletcher has made up his mind that 
the stakes he came down to look at are worth play- 
ing for at any risk. Unluckily for him, he has to 
play against time! As soon as he realizes this, he 
resolves to get over the first meeting with Madge’s 
beautiful favorite friend, Miss Aveland, as soon as 
possible. 

“Tt's the first holiday he has had for years, poor 
boy, and he does enjoy it so much,” Mrs. Hender- 
son says pathetically to Madge. And Madge’s 
kind heart is at once stirred within her to make 
this holiday as pleasant an episode in his life of 
hard work and self-sacrifice as possible. With the 
close of the festive week, Hals worthy subsides into 
its normal condition of quiet, and by the dawning 


of the Monday of the next week, Philip has a very |" 


clear idea of what the ordinary Halsworthy life is, 

“Her lines are cast in as secluded a spot as the 
Lady of Shalot’s,” he tells himself; “poor girl, 
with all that underlying vivacity she must be ‘ half 
sick of shadows.’ ” 

He sketches boldly, cleverly, rapidly, and Madge 
knows all the best bits within a radius of ten 
miles. Her services are in constant requisition as 
this gifted amateur’s guide. The guide is a very 
willing one, for the gifted amateur talks as clever- 
ly as he sketches. They pass many long hours of 
these sunny summer days on the purple slopes of 
heath-covered hills of Exmoor, and Madge acknow- 
jJedges to herself that she is getting more and more 
fascinated by this young fellow, who is as manly 
and clever as he is filial and good. Nevertheless, 
he is not the Philip she had pictured he would be, 
and sometimes a sense of disappointment seizes 
her. In short, long before Madge quite suffers her 
heart to stray into his keeping, it is broadly ru- 
mored in Halsworthy that they are engaged. 

Undoubtedly Philip Fletcher has a power of 
staying as well as a turn of speed. In spite of 
its being so all-important to him, as he considers, 
to bring matters to a climax with this girl whom 
he means to make his wife, he does not mar or 
hinder himself by one hasty false step. To look- 
ers-on he seems to be quietly walking over the 
course. But he is going with a caution that only 
he himself wots of. 

He was rather tired of free expanses and bold 
sweeps of moor-land, he says toher one day. He 
wants some close bit of perfect water and foliage. 
Of course Madge is equal to the occasion, and can 
supply his wants at the pleasant cost of a scram- 
ble for a couple of miles along the bank of a river 
that is always in fierce action against the boulders 
in its midst. 

“Tt’s a series of water-falls all the way up,” she 
explains, “ but quite at the top wkere I mean, there 
is the sweetest, finest, grandest bit in the world.” 

“Sweet, fine, and grand! that will do,” he says, 
as he takes up her shawl and his sketching mate- 
rials, and indicates that he is ready to start. 

“T's all there, ‘assure you, Mr. Fletcher; the 
river bounds down the hill-side at that point over 
a dozen intersecting rocks; the suddenness and 
the velocity are grand. Then the banks are 
wreathed with flowers, and ivy and ferns all down 
to the water’s edge, that’s sweet. And the way 
the trees arch themselves and meet overhead gives 


one good ideas for a cathedral aisle, and that is 
fine, 1am justified in my combination of epithets.” 

They are well into the scrambling path by the 
river-side now, and here and there steep places 
have to be clambered, for the path (such as it is) 
is up rather a sharp incline. Nature seems to be 
making herself as fascinatingly beautiful as she 
possibly can, for the benefit of these two young 
people. 

The advantage there is in a man being tall and 
strong is very patent to her as Philip swings her 
easily round some intervening boulders, In the 
heart of her perfect appreciation of this fact, she 
ventures upon a topic she had never. touched 
upon before, and asks: ; 

“ Ave your sisters at all like you?” 

“T have no sisters,” he answers gayly, for Madge 
is looking particularly pretty, and he feels that 
his is going to be a very fair fate after all. 

In her astonishment at this his utter renuncia- 
tion of his nearest kin, Madge suffers her feet to 
slip from under her, and becomes immersed in 
about two feet of water. By the time she is pulled 
out, and her dress has been deftly wrung, Philip is 
ready with an explanation of that apparently in- 
comprehensible speech. 

“How could I remember the existence of my 
sisters or of any other human being, when my 
mind was so full of”. He pauses, for his 
tact teaches him that to finish his sentence as he 
had intended doing when he commented it, will be 
to ruin his cause altogether. Madge thoroughly 
appreciates that pause. It saves her the responsi- 
bility of being definite, and she feels rather more 
indefinite at this moment than she has ever felt in 
her life before. Philip Flether is handsome, well- 
bred, and cleverly amusing. But so she had pre- 
determined he would be, before she had ever seen 
him. And she had also pre-determined that he 
would be something more—which he is not. 

So Madge collects her faculties, and_recollects 
the original topic which led to that vague remark 
of his. 

“Now that your mind is no longer full of some- 
thing it oughtn’t to have been full of at all,” she 
says, a little slyly, “‘ I suppose you can answer my 
question, are your sisters at all like you ?” 

“ N-o,” he answers, a little hesitatingly. Chrissy 
and Mabel Fletcher are not at all the type of wo- 
men Phitip admires. But his hesitation in this 
matter of considering their claims to a resemblance 
of him is not due to vanity, but to vexation of 
Spirit, of which Madge has no conception. No 
human being is altogether bad, and at this junc- 
ture the Philip Fletcher who is winning Madge 
Roden to the best of his ability, feels heartily 
ashamed of bimself—and horridly afraid of either 
“ going on” or “ going back.” Soit is that he hesi- 
tates and blenches a little as he answers: 

“ No—they’re not like me—happily for them.” 

There was a ring of something genuine about 
this speech—about the tone of it—about the look 
which accompanies it! And Madge is so sympa- 
thetic to anything that is genuine. She puzzles 
herself for a brief moment, as to whether itis self- 
contempt or self-compassion, this ‘“ something” 
which thrills her. That moment over—though 
she is puzzled still—she gives the rein to her sym- 
pathy and speaks : 

“You mean them to be thought something very 
splendid indeed, when you say, ‘ happyily for them’ 
they’re not like you. How I'd like to know your 
sisters.” 

In spite of this abject flattery, Madge is not a 
fawning flirt. Be it understood at once that’ her 
apparent desire to win and chain this man by all 
the subtle influences in her power, is only the re- 
sult of her position and her passion for making 
her fellow-creatures think well of her. As the 
mistress of Moorbridge House she has been 
brought forward very prominently in her limited 
social circle. But he misjudges her a little, and 
believes that she is quite ready to pick up the 
handkerchief the instant it is his sovereign will to 
throw it. Believig this, he begins to undervalue 
her a little, and to ask himself: “ After all, is that 
love worth having which has been won so easily ?” 
For, clever as he is, Mr. Philip Fletcherhas fallen 
into the manly error of mistaking Madge’s admira- 
tion for the Idea he represents to her for love of 
himself. 

The sketching-materials have been put up for a 


long time, and the sun is going down with golden 
reluctance, and the thrill of the falling waters 
sounds more loudly than it does in broad day, be- 
fore Fletcher and Madge Roden make the home- 
ward move this night. By the time they do this 
they have advanced greatly in their intimacy— 
though he knows and she feels that he checked 
himself on the brink of an offer of marriage to 
her just now. Notwithstanding that apparently 
precautionary halt of his, he is doing good work 
with Madge this day. For he talks to her of the 
many ambitions of his boyhood, and she remembers 
how he renounced them for the benefit of his 
family. 

Sauntering along in that soft summer night air 
by the side of the intemperate river, it occurs to 
her that all these long sunny hours spent together 
“are not to be justified” if she halts and wavers 
now. Madge is as honest as the day, and as honor- 
able as a man, or rather as the perfect type of 
man, ought tobe. She holds it to be as faulty a pro- 
ceeding for a woman to raise false hopes, and then 
to screen herself behind innocence and uncon- 
sciousness, as it is fora man to do so. She had 
not meant to give him excellent opportunities of 
learning to love her, but it came home to her this 
evening that she had seemed to do it. And the 
seeming must have misled him to the full as 
much as if she had meant it. “And I wouldn’t 
deceive a dog knowingly,” the girl is thinking, 
self-condemningly, while the object of her compas- 
sion and remorse walks on in unusual silence by her 
side. 

He is quite clever enough to follow the workings 
of her mind. Hers is a sensitive tell-tale face, that 
says ‘‘ sorry or glad” as openly as a child’s. Heis 
right in so far as he thinks that Madge’s eyes are 
opened to-night to the fact that he has passed the 
narrow boundary-line between friendship and love. 
But he is wrong in the deduction he draws, name- 
ly, that Madge will adopt a stand-off demeanor to 
him until she has quite made up her mind as to whe- 
ther it would be well for her to repel or to accept 
him. Madge never in her life made a plan or chalked 
out a line of conduct that, if followed out, would be 
of benefit to herself alone. She is not likely to do it 
now. Unluckily for herself, she is as generous, as 
undesigning, and unsuspicious in this as in other 
matters. . Madge would go on being just as 
friendly, just as frank, just as demonstrative of 
her regard for him as she had ever been, whether 
he proposed to her or not, and whether she re- 
fused him or not. That is, she will be these 
things if he willlet her. But the chill fear that 
this well-liked new acquaintance, who seems much 
more like an old friend to her than anyone else in 
the world, has not struck her. 

So he thinks she is leading him on after the man- 
ner of the majority, when she exclaims: 


CHAPTER IV. 
GENEROUS FOLLY. 
“Thus doth the dust destroy the diamond.” 


“Loox here! I used to play at coming to this 
cottage to spend my honey-moon, when I was a 
child ;” and she points as she speaks to a low 
thatched house that stands a little way back from 
the river, on a half-moon of turf that is studded 
with myrtles, just bursting into bloom, and with 
standard roses. ; 

‘With whom used you to play that interesting 
game?” he asks, with the slightest accent of sar- 
casm in his voice, He is not in the least in love 
with this girl, who_is childish enough to be sur- 
prised at a man feeling (or feigning) love for her. 
But he is jealous, for all that, at her ever havins 
played at love and matrimony before his advent. — 

“ Why; with my doll, to be sure,” she answers, 
feeling half ashamed at having been led into speak- 
ing of her baby pursuits. ‘“‘I’d no brothers nor 
sisters, you know,” she adds, apologetically ; “ ang 
one must play with something. Old servants of 
ours liye here, and let lodgings; so we can sit 
down and rest on this bench.” 

As she speaks, she stoops and walks in under 
the drooping branches of a tree that partially con- 
cealed a knobby, gnarled, uncomfortable combi- 
nation of roots and branches that is supposed to 
look essentially rustic; and he follows her, and 
asks + 7 
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“ No brothers nor sisters |—any cousins ?” 

“Oh, yes; I have cousins; but they live in Lon- 
don, and we never met as children.” 

“ And no playfellows—no little lovers. to bring 
‘a lily ora cherry, or some new-invented game,’ 
as Haynes Baily sings.” Again there is the slight, 
faint accent of jealous sarcasm in his tone; and 
this time Madge hears it, and knows what it means, 
and feels that in some way or other she has been 
wrong again. 

There is a good deal of ease, and force, and free- 
dom about a statement this semi-conviction impels 
her to make by-and-by. She has been very much 
accustomed all her life to make full confession of 


-every fault and folly she is self-suspected of; and 


she is also very much accustomed to receive instant 
and loving forgiveness. She is craving for this 
man’s pardon now—his pardon for a fault she has 
not committed ; and so presently she says, so truth- 
fully and timidly (and he merely thinks her an au- 
dacious flirt for her pains): 

“T have never had a lover in my life, Mr. Fletch- 
er; not even a baby one to bring me ‘a lily or a 
cherry.’” 

There is a rickety table in front of the knobby 
and gnarled seat, and on this Philip Fletcher leans 
his arms as he turns his head to look at the girl by 
his side ; and her color rises fast and furiously, for 
his glance is afar bolder one than the Philip of 
her imaginings would have bestowed upon her. 

“Oh! I see,” he says, “it’s your habit, Miss 
Roden, to ignore all the love thatis offered to you. 
Well! it’s a course that must save you a great deal 
of trouble; but how about the offerers ?” 

“Through her own act her majesty he wounds ;” 
she with her own hand gave him the nettle (it 
isn’t a dagger, or anything true and tried, like 
steel) with which he is stinging her now. Why 
did she say anything about that childish pastime 
of hers? Why did he lure her into this conversa- 
tional web by means of Haynes Baily’s innocent 
little song ?” 

“Ah!” she says quickly, really stung into im- 
prudence now, “you shouldn’t say that. If any 
offerings had been made, do you think I would 
ever speak of them to you—to anyone ?” 

He is trying to make up his mind as to whether 
or not it would be well to take the leap now at 
once, or whether it would be well to wait, and 
make her feel and fear that her prey may escape 
her altogether. He misconstrues her utterly and 
entirely. He believes that she is giving him en- 
couragement, and that it is quite on the cards that 
she may only be desirous of adding his scalp to 
her collection. For he has no faith in that state- 
ment of hers that she has never had a lover; and 
as he hesitates and pauses, Madge rises and picks 
up the light shawl which she has thrown on the 
table, and in doing so pulls to the ground a pair of 
scissors that have been lying there unobserved. 

“Mrs, Ball must haye lodgers,” she remarks, as 
she picks up the gilt-handled scissors; ‘“ these 
can’t be hers. Pil go and hear who it is.” 

And before Philip Fletcher has made up his 
mind as to whether it would be well to put it to 


' the touch quite so soon or not, Madge has crossed 


the myrtle-studded lawn, and is knocking at the 
door of the cottage. 

Tn another instant a pleasant buzz falls on his 
ears. Madge’s rich clear voice is raised in gratified 
surprise, and some fuller, deeper notes that are not 
unfamiliar—that are, “Yes, by Jove! that are 
Olive’s,” he cries, as against his own sense of ex- 
pediency he rises, and goes half across the lawn, 
and there waits to be called for, to be seen, to be 
—he hardly dares to think what. 

antime the pleasant buzz has ceased, and 
there is a sort of low hum of explanation going on 
inside the pretty cottage, the outside of which is 
all beauty, and peace, and flowers. There is a 
goodly share of beauty inside also; but there is no 
peace in one breast at least, and the flowers are 
changing to noxious weeds rapidly. 

Madge, having crossed the threshold, has been 
met, stopped, petrified nearly, by the apparition of 
a tall lissom figure in unbleached holland. (In the 
midst of her astonishment, Madge notices the ad- 
mirable manner in which the polonaise deports it- 
self, and resolves to have the pattern of it.) There 
is nothing at all melodramatic about the utterance 


of the tall lissom figure ; she merely says: 


“When did this Mr. Fletcher come, dear ?” 


“Why, some time ago,” Madge answers; “don’t 
you know? Of course you don’t, though; you 
know nothing of what goes on in Halsworthy, 
when Halsworthy shakes off dull sloth. But are 
you here? and why are you here, and how are you 
here?” 

“T have had neuralgia, and I’ve come here for a 
holiday and a change,” Olive Aveland says, rather 
deprecatingly ; and Madge protests: 


“A change! coming into the bed of a river 
for neuralgia; why didn’t you come tome? You 
shall come to-night.” : 

“T cannot.” 

She emphasizes her refusal very firmly; but 
Madge can be equally decided, equally firm. In 
the bottom of this latter’s heart there lurks a hap- 
py thought that it will be well to have Olive Ave- 
land with them for the remainder of the home- 
ward walk. “Perhaps he may fall in love with 
Olive,” Madge thinks; “and if he does, I wonder 
if I should like it.” 

“Do go on, dear,” Olive says, “and leave me 
quiet ; the least thing drives me half mad with 
pain now; do go on to-night.” 

“That's because you need change and excite- 
ment,” Madge says, sapiently. Then she proceeds 
to introduce strong elements of both these things 
into Olive’s life by going to the door and calling 
for “ Mr. Fletcher.” 

He comes in at once, without delay, without em- 
barrassment, apparently. There is nothing else for 
him to do—and (off the boards) he is a capital 
actor. 

He comes in with that first coating of expres- 
sion on his face, which can take the color from 
any other person’s look. Whatever Olive Aveland 
may do, however she may look or speak, she will 
not be able to surprise him into awkwardness, 
hesitation, or sorrow. He will follow easily, how- 
ever tortuous the path she may take. She takes a 
straight one; and still, odd as it may seem, he 
follows her. 

He is one of the easiest-going men on the face 
of the earth. Literally, he never “ troubles ” him- 
self about anything. This venture that he is making 
now is the most arduous work of his life; and 
already he begins to repent himself of making it, 
because of the labor it involves. 

After allhe begins to question, ‘“‘ What is the 
worth of it all?” If all goes smoothly, and he 
marries this fresh young girl and her two thousand 
a year, will the “ second place ” he will take satisfy 
him. He will be accepted with reservations by 
her friends, he knows, and he will be mentally 
right in hating them for being morally right 
and there is nothing for him to do now but to go 
on. 

He arrives at this conclusion as Olive Aveland 
comes into the passage, well into the light that is 
shed through the door-way, and says: 

“A friend of yours, Madge, I suppose ? 
glad to see him.” 

“There will be no difficulty with a woman who 
can say this, to spare another woman feelings.” 
At least, Philip is sure of this for a moment. 
Then he wonders “what she means,” as Olive’s 
eyes show him that she is glad, very glad, to see 
him. 

She is splendidly handsome! Of this, at any 
rate, there is no doubt, as she goes back with a 
swing into the low-roofed, lattice-windowed room, 
and bids them follow her. Come what will of this 
rencontre, Olive is resolved to play the hostess to- 
night to Philip Fletcher. 

“You benighted wanderers must stay and have 
supper with me,” she says, moving rapidly about, 
and directing Mrs. Ball to bring in everything 
eatable and drinkable that the house contains, or 
that can be procured at this unhallowed hour. 
And so presently the feast is spread, and rather 
well spread too; for Olive’s services are valuable 
to Mrs. Wilmot, and that lady seeks to regain 
them speedily by a supply of well-stocked baskets. 

They have been talking scenery vigorously ever 
since Philip came in. His sketch has been shown, 
and Olive has looked at it with eyes that see noth- 
ing, but that glisten strangely. As she gives it 


I am 


back to him, his hand touches hers, his eyes fusten 

on and holds her, and she shivers in a way that 

betokens that she is feeling either joy or pain. 
“ Olive, dear, you’re cold,” Madge says, “and it’s 


time I were at home; we don’t deserve supper at 
your hands, do we, Mr. Fletcher ?” 

She appeals to him in the lightest way. She 
means absolutely nothing more than this, that as 
Olive is cold and chilled, it is a pity to keep her 
up. But there is a deeper meaning Olive feels, in 
the way in which Philip Fletcher responds: 

“T don’t deserve anything at Miss Ayeland’s 
hands. That is the only thing I feel sure of.” 

“And that feeling is the result of Mrs. Ball 
being rather slow in her movements, and many 
other things being out of joint.” Olive speaks 
with a carelessness which she is very far from feel- 
ing. But Philip’s speech has this effect upon her ; 
she feels very strong, and very merciful ! 

By-and-by (this water-side cottage is olose to 
Halsworthy,) Mrs. Henderson walks down, having, 
“felt certain that she should find them there,” she 
says; and they all sit down, and eat and drink 
things that are pleasant, and avoid things that are 
unpleasant, at Olive’s little oval table, Would 
that the same could be said of every gathering for 
friendly and festive purposes ! 

At length a remembrance of old Miss Roden 
arises, and Madge pronounces the decree that they 
must part, as she must go home, and assuage any 
anxiety that Aunt Lucy may think proper to feel. 
And so they all saunter out together into the cool 
quiet night air, Olive going with them, 

As they pass slowly over the turf under the 
moonlight, Miss Aveland is divided from Philip by 
Madge and Mrs. Henderson. But he alters this 
arrangement presently, by crossing over to gather 
a great shiny, starry branch of jasmines that hang 
temptingly over the garden hedge. This brings 
him by Olive’s side, and as he calls her attention 
to the immense size of the jasmines flowers unseen. 
by the others, his hand clasps hers. 

Clasps it in a way that nearly makes her ery out 
with the pain of this joy that may be as treacher- 
ous as all the joys she has ever felt through him 
have proved themselves. 

Whatever he may haye been, false, feeble, cow- 
ardly, at any rate she has the bliss of feeling that 
at the present moment he is not indifferent. His 
hand trembles to the full as much as hers does, 
and his face is full of earnest desire to make her 
look at him in a way that shall be intelligible to 
him, But, though she Jets her hand rest in his for 
a moment, she will not let him wring the whole 
truth from the eyes that have grown deeper 
through long weeping for him. 

“Tt’s still quite early,” Madge says. “It would 
only be sensible of Olive to come in with us, and 
tell Aunt Lucy that it’s her Arcadian freak that 
has made us so late as this, even.” And though 
she faintly negatives the proposition at first, she 
presently assents; for it is passing sweet to her, 
this sight of him. 

Beautiful Moorbridge House rises before them 
directly, standing out clearly from its background 
of foliage-covered hill-side. The Jawn has recoy- 
ered from the effects of the Halsworthy week, and 
presents its usual emerald green and velvety ap- 
pearance. Rich edors from flower-beds and open 
conservatory windows are wafted toward them. 
All looks and feels smooth, prosperous, safe. It 
will be ‘a position that none but a fool would re- 
sign, that of being the master of this place,” 
Philip Fletcher thinks as he strolls with face bent 
down toward Olive Aveland. 

Aunt Lucy comes to the open French window of 
the drawing-room conservatory (a modern addi- 
tion), and they assuage the anxiety and appease 
the wrath of the dear old lady, who is never, by 
any chance, either wrathful or anxious. They are 
very loth to part, although it seems as if they had 
nothing left to say to one another, for they sit out 
on the garden chairs for another hour at least, al- 
most in silence. 

Madge is tired, puzzled, uncertain of her own 
wishes. Mrs. Henderson is puzzled too, but very 
certain of her own wishes. Olive is in one of 
those tempests of memory, when one thought after 
another comes upon one like alternate peals of 
deafening thunder and dazzling lightning. She 
cannot but remember how passionately this man 
by her side wooed her long ago, She cannot but 
remember how soon after that passionate wooing 
he told her he had never Joved her. Thoughts of 
the misery and madness, of the shame, and the 
fury, and the agony of love thrown back in her 
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face, are upon her now. What wonder that she 
does not speak? What wonder that she mar- 
vels whether all this is a dream within.a dream, as 
she recalls that fervent, trembling clasp his hand 
gave hers—only one little hour ago by the river- 
side. 

Mrs. Henderson breaks the spell by saying: 

“Phil, I had a note from your sister Mabel to- 
day; she is anxious about Chrissy.” 

“ About Chrissy ?” he stammers. 

“Yes; haven’t they told you? She hasan attack 
of that wearing intermittent fever and ague. Mabel, 
in her anxiety, forgets to mention you; but she 
speaks of that ne’er-do-well cousin of yours.” 

There is a long pause. after this. Then Philip 
dares all, knowing that Olive’s eyes are on him. 

“What of him, Mrs. Henderson ?” 

“She says, ‘My dear mother is miserable about 
our cousin Philip; we have heard nothing of him 
for weeks, and in spite of all his faults we are very 
fond of him.’ ” 

“Poor, affectionate Mabel,” Philip says; and 
there is a huskiness in his voice that makes both 
Mrs. Henderson and Madge feel very tender to him. 

“T believe you are fond of the ne’er-do-well 
yourself,” Madge says, cordially; and he can’t an- 
swer her, for Olive’s eyes are on him still.” 

It is settled at last, how or why no one can say, 
that Mrs, Henderson shall walk home with one of 
Madge’s servants, and Philip Fletcher escorts Miss 
Aveland back to her lodgings. As soon as they 
clear off Madge’s grouuds, Olive stops short and 
exclaims : 

“ Why are you masquerading here? What ob- 
ject have you in deceiving that good woman and 
that poor girl who may be miserable enough to 
love you? Why are you passing yourself off as 
your cousin ?” 

Almost simultaneously Mrs. Henderson is saying: 


“Madge, vou have somithing to tellme? Is it| 


what I hope ?” 


CHAPTER V. 
“THE LITTLE PITTED SPECK ON GARNERED FRUIT.” 


He does not attempt to answer Olive Aveland 
in words. He just possesses himself of her hands, 
and bends his face down on them; and as he does 
this, a great choking breath, that is more than 
half sigh, bursts from him fullof all manner of 
feeling. And so in the old days has he often 
sighed his soul out, by way of stopping any awk- 
ward inquiries ; and so in the old days, before he 
discovered his love for her, had he been wont to 
kiss her hands. And she remembers all these 
things, and still can only say: 

“Oh, Philip! oh, Philip, Philip 1” 

Of course stern standers-up for the dignity 
of the female sex will say that she ought, if 
not exactly to hate him (Christian charity for- 
bids that), to crush him by unaffected contempt 
and indifference. When aman has once trifled 
with and wounded a woman’s heart, that heart is, 
we all know, in duty (to its owner) bound to be 
like ice to him henceforth. But, unfortunately, 
the heart is an organ that will not always perform 
its high and proper duties, especially if these latter 
be repugnant to it. 

It is idiotic of her to stand there and suffer him 
to treat her hands affectionately, when he had 
treated her heart so badly. But women are apt to 
be idiotic in these matters—apt to forget the of- 
fense in the presence of the offender. 

She wrings herself away from him presently, 
and says angrily, for she feels that he is only fool- 
ing her again: 

“You can’t answer my question—I see you 
can’t. Until to-night I thought that, odd as it 
seemed to me, they must know you were you; but 
that speech of Mrs. Henderson’s to-night about the 
ne’er-do-well !—oh, Philip !” 

She breaks down, panting to subdue her inclina- 
tion to ery, and he feels that he must speak or 
have a scene. 

“Tis not the most honorable position in the 
world that I’m occupying now,” he says bitterly. 
“No one knows that better than myself; but, 
after all, my masquerading, as you call it, will do 
no harm to anyone. Some time or other, when I 
have won her liking thoroughly, I shall tell Mrs. 
Henderson that I’m not that admirable Crichton, 


“my cousin ; aud then, if she continues to honor me 


with her regard, though she knows I’m not the 
son of herold friend, it will prove to you that I'm 
not so utterly worthless.” 

“As if it mattered what I thought,” she says 
hotly, walking on with steps that are uncertain to- 
ward the river-side cottage. “And as for doing 
‘no harm’ to any one—what are you doing to Miss 
Roden? She shall not learn to love you,” she 
continues in a whitwind of different feelings. “I 
won't stand by quietly, and see dear Madge walk 
into a net of your weaving.” 

He sees that she is jealous, and he is sure of her 
loving him still as he ever was. This being the 
case, he has no fear of what she may do. 

The brisk night air clears his mind, and cools 
the warm tumultuous feelings which the sight of 
this girl has engendered in his heart again. His 
heart! yes, aciually his heart. For, in spite of 
that crushing letter of years ago, Olive Ayeland 
sways him, thrills him, fires him, as no other wo- 
man has ever done. In short, in spite of his self- 
ish policy, pursued because he fancies he “can’t 
strike out a decent career,” because he believes 
that he never will be any thing but a ne’er-do-well, 
he loves her, and would at this moment, sacrifice 
any human being (but himself) to kiss her lips 
and feel that he might do it. 

But he checks the impulse to cast himself on 
the hot loving heart that, outraged as it is, is still 
so true to him. He lifts his hat off a brow that is 
so much wider and braver than it need be, consid- 
ering the quality of that which is beneath it, and 
—he is prudent. 

“You are as harsh to me as the rest of the 
world, Olive.” 

“Oh, Heaven help me to be so!” she cries, 
sharply. 

“You distrust me as every one else does. How 
can aman do right who is universallypdistrusted ? 
It will not be through the help of any of my fel- 
low-creatures if I ever do walk a decently straight 
course, for they have done all they can to make 
my way devious.” He winds up with a reckless, 
scornful laugh. _ “Olive,” he bends “down and 
looks earnestly into her face, “let me have a 
chance of making friends with these people. It 
will be like the warning note of ‘the leper,’ if you 
tell them Iam that outeast cousin of the Fletch- 
ers, whom the Hendersons have been taught to 
consider a social miscreant.”” 

“T shall be only one degree less horribly wrong 
than yourself.” Then a shock of revulsion of feel- 
ing overcomes her, and she whimpers, “ Philip ! 
do, do tell me what brought you here; will you, 
Philip ?” 

Her voice is very pathetic, very full of some be- 
lief in him that he can’t quite understand fora 
moment or two. Then, at the expiration of that 
moment or two, some evil spirit clears his vision, 
and he knows that poor Olive Aveland believes 
that he has come here to be near her again. 

He deadens his conscience, he resolutely closes 
his heart to the appeal made to it by that girl’s 
trusting faith and clinging love, and resolves to 
use her belief as a weapon in his own service. 
And it is not altogether easy, nor is it altogether 
difficult, for him to do this; for he loves the girl 
who stands trembling by his side—trembling with 
a truer, deeper love for him than he will ever in- 
spire in another woman’s heart. 

“Darling!” he says in a desperate kind of whis- 
per, as if the truth were being wrung from him 
against his will, “does not your heart tell you why 
I came here—where you were ?” 

The last words were in such a sunken, pleasing 
voice, that it carries conviction with it to the heart 
and mind of that girl, who would—what would 
she not give to be loved once more by this man, 
who once made her the by-word that, in spite of our 
sense of justice, jilted girls are? 

She does not actually say, “ Did you come to me, 
Philip?” but she looks with those glorious velvet 
eyes of hers, that are so unspeakably soft and 
seductive, and once more he lowers his head down 
close, very close, to her own as he calls her : 

“My darling! always my darling!” 

She is in a fool’s paradise for a few moments 
more while the echo of that loving whisper still 
lingers in her ear; then she finds that she is 
at the water-side cottage gate, and that she must 
say, “ good-night,” to this man, who. is her lover, 
and still not her lover. She feels as if the ground 


were slipping from. under her feet—as if he might 
vanish, and she never see him more, eyen as he 


holds her hand in his and bids her a “ good-bye” 


so full of gentleness and consideration that it 
seems to haye a promise in it. 


“Shall I see—when sball I see you again 7, 


she ventures to say. ‘‘ You know I am here alone, 
and so you mustn’t call here ;, but in a day or two, 
if you like, I shall be back at Mrs. Wilmot’s, and 
I can always see my friends there !” 

She marks his brow lower in the middle of her 
sentence, and so there is an anxious ring in her 
voice toward the end of it. 

“For your sake, I don’t think it would be well 
for me to call there yet, darling,” he replies seftly ; 
‘just at, present you see ” 

And she interrupts him to say: , 

“Oh, Philip; as you like—when you like, only 
don’t tell me that this is good-bye after all these 
years.” 

And then she goes in, beaten down and humili- 
ated in a measure, by her knowledge of the utter 
abnegation of anything like an attempt at dignity 
of which she has been guilty. 

Her head is in a whirl, and her heart is thump-' 
ing, but the action of both is checked abruptly by 
a certain sullen look of disapprobation that sits 
upon the countenance of her landlady, when the 
door is opened, Olive understands it in an instant. 
The strict sense of propriety which animates the 
matronly British bosom is outraged by these late 
walks abroad, A 

“J have been up to Moorbridge House with 
Miss Roden,” she begins, faltering. But the 
landlady interrupts the sentence with vicious ci- 
vilty : 

“TI dare say you have, miss; and I shouldn’t 
have waited up long after my usual time, if it 
wasn’t that I wanted to tell you to-night—thinking 
that there might be inconvenience in your leaying 
it in the morning—that the rooms are engaged 
from to-morrow, miss; and the party coming in at 
once.” 

A great flush of color burns all over Olive’s face. 
She feels that this woman dares to deem her (Olive) 
guilty of something like impropriety or careless- 
ness of conduct—dares to try and show her that 
she has been wrong in some way or other. And 
she has no home to go to; no place but Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s house, and Mrs, Wilmot will question why 
she “left her lodgings,when she was really getting 
stronger so quickly.” All these considerations 
force themselves upon her mind at once, and she 
is overwrought by that unexpected sight of the old 
love which has been given her to-night, and she is’ 
only a woman, and so she cries. 

But only for a moment, though. Olive Aveland 
is not of the order that attempts to wash away 
disagreeeables in a flood of tears. She dries her 
eyes with a speed that perplexes her 
landlady, who has gone to get a bedroom can- 
dlestick, and who finds her young lodger quite her 
self again, on her return to the passage. 

“Yl pay you to-night—I shall leave directly 
after breakfast,” Olive says; “I suppose you can 
get a boy to take my boxes.” 

“Where to?” the landlady asks, reflectively. 
And a direct inspiration leads Olive to answer : 

“To Moorbridge House.” , 

The immediate effect of this direct inspira- 
tion is to make the landlady feel that, “ Well, if 
ever there was a serpent, it is this young person at 
Mrs. Wilmot’s ; to dare and go to the shelter of 
Miss Madge’s roof, when she had been walking 
with Miss Madge’s young man!” 

However, Miss Aveland’s manner is conclusive, 
and so the mistress of the water-side cottage does 
not make any open appeal or protest. But she 
goes to bed thinking, “that if ever there was a ser- 
pent, this one was, and Miss Madge did ought to 
know.” 

It is the 


“ Little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly molders all.” 


Poor Olive Aveland was not very carefully “ gar. 
nered” in these days by anyone. But the “ little 
pitted speck” was upon her already in that Jand- 
lady’s eyes. we 

This is not the first time that Olive Aveland has 
been tried, judged, found guilty, and condemned 
unfairly. Years ago, when Philip Pietcher jilted 


_ does count up such things. 


her (it is as well to use the expression concerning 
her that’ was always used, even by her ‘dearest 
friends, behind her back, in those desolate days). 
Years ago, when Philip Fletcher jilted her, her lit- 
tle world—the circle of friends and acquaintances 
in which was comprised “ everybody ” to her young 
mind, had been disturbed by the broken alliance. 


“The world is a nettle—disturb it, it stings ; 
Grasp it firmly, it stings not. On one of two things, 
If you would not be stung, it behoves you to set- 

tle— 
Avoid it or crush it. She crushed not the néttle, 
For she could not, nor would she avoid it ; she tried, 
With the weak hand of a woman to thrust it aside, 
And it stung her! A woman is too slight a thing 
To trample the world without feeling its sting.” 

These lines adapted themselves to her poor, com- 
mon case with bitter force and accuracy, The 
world would not be tolerant to the reserve she had 
displayed about those broken vows which had 
blighted her life. It whispered about her, and sur- 
mised about her, and undermined all her bravery 
and self-reliance and common sense. 

So, inanevil hour she had writhed round, and 
“tried, with the weaker hand of a woman, to 
thrust ” aside the nettles of social slight and con- 
tumely that the very people who blamed Philip 
Flotcher so severely showered upon her, She 
evaded questions that only cut her, and could ney- 
er cure her pain. She grew silent, “sulky and 
contumacious, and conscience-stricken,” they called 
it each of these things, in turn, when they had 
wanted her to analyze for their amusement, each 
phase of this life-agony of hers—each act of this 
heart-murder that Philip had committed. And so 
at last she had been.so tortured, poor thing, in 
various minor ways, that might seem very small and 
insignificant if written down here, that she had 
mistaken the solicitude of her uncle for severity, 
and had gone out from the scenes of the life and 
death of her love into what seemed a wilderness. 

And now, after the long, hard battle with incon- 
gruous associations, and uncongenial surroundings, 
and her own insubordinate spirit, she has met that 
wrecker again, and is ready as ever to be wrecked. 

““Te will come back to her,” she tries to tell 
herself—tries to feel that she believes, as she next 
morning recalls every act, and word, and look of 
love and devotion that he had vouchsafed to her 
the previous night. They were not many, when 
counted up eyen with the care with which a wo- 
man who is madly, foolishly, hopelessly in love 
They were not many. 
A few of those impassioned looks that practice 
had made him so perfect in. A few lingering hand- 
clasps, that might have been (how her face burns, 
flames, fires at the doubt) as much her fault as 
his. A few melodious “darlings!” that were— 
ah! well! sweeter than any sound inthe world to 
her, for all their doubtful value. 

She has a very brave, honest, honorable trust in 
Madge Roden, and in Madge Roden’s sincerity and 
constancy, and general womanliness and worth. 
Yet for all this perfect trust poor Olive feels very 
dubious and diffident, as she comes into her 
friend’s presence the next day after that moonlight 
walk, 

Madge is in the middle of the installment for 
that month of an absorbing serial story, in which 
“all the people are just as commonplace as she is 
herself,” she feels with a certain Sense of gratitude 
to the author for not having made his puppets too 
exalted for her to sympathize with them. She has 
“had it out’ with Mrs. Henderson about that ab- 
sorbing young guest at the Vicarage, who is con- 
centrating all the attention “of everybody” (she 
means of herself and Mrs. Henderson) upon her- 
self at present. And she is trying to feela weight 
of responsibility pressing upon her shoulders con- 
cerning the forthcoming Harvest Festival, and gen- 
erally endeavoring to feel that “uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown,” 

And failing, failing altogether, she knows, for 
she is too bright, as well as too true, to humbug 
eyon herself successfully, 

_. To her enters Olive, at a great disadvantage to- 
day, by reason of the untoward events of last 
evening. At a further disadvantage—shall not 
the whole trutli be told concerning these very human 
beings, by reason of all the starch having come out 
of her brown holland polonaise. We are all de- 
pendent on these trifles. No girl can be at her 
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best when her dress is limp ina way that it was 
not designed to be. 

“Oh, Madge,” she begins, rather hurriedly and 
confusedly ; “what will you think when I tell you 
I have come to claim your hospitality—will you 
take me in?” 

Madge has bounded to her feet at the first word 
of Olive’s intention ; she is ready with her welcome 
as if she had been preparing it for a week. 

“T am glad—I am glad, you dear, to have come 
to me after all; you shall have the biggest room 
with the sweetest view, opening into mine. I mean 
the room opens into mine, not the view, you know 
—and we'll sit up chattering all night.” 

Madge has had very few enthusiastic friends in 
her brief life. To her there is an immense amount 
of unhallowed bliss in the prospect of sitting up 
chatting (she doesn’t know or care about what) 
half the night. 

“The fact is, dear,” Miss Aveland prevaricates, 
love and conscience making a thorough coward of 
her—‘ Mrs. Bale had an opportunity of letting her 
lodgings, so I thought, as you had asked me” 

“Oh! bless Mrs. Bale!’ Madge interrupts, glit- 
tering all over with the delight of having this se- 
lected friend of hers domesticated with her in her 
own house; “it’s better than the whole Halswor- 
thy week put together to have you here.” 

“Tt’s better than the whole Halsworthy week 
put together to be here, I know that,” Olive says 
devotedly as she remembers how intimate Mrs. 
Henderson (his guardian angel) and Madge are, 
and speculates upon the increased probabilities of 
seeing him, 

“Tam going to lunch with Mrs. Henderson,” 
Madge says presently, “and now you must come 
too, and we’re going to fish up the valley after 
luncheon; won’t it be jolly! you and I together 
fishing.” ~ 

“Ts she fond of fishing? I thought she didn’t 
care for anything of that sort,” Olive says hypo- 
critically, in her desire to be assured as to whom 
the ““we” referred to are. 

And Madge’s answer is given without hesita- 
tion: 

“No. Mrs. Henderson doesn’t care a bit about 
fishing, but she is going with Mr. Fletcher and me 
to-day, because I begged for her company so hard 
she couldn’t refuse me.” _ 

“You don’t like being alone with him, then,” 
Olive cries, in her unwitting jealousy. She would 
have every woman sigh for him, in fact, while she 
should sigh for none but her. Poor deluded 
Olive. 

“T think even in Halsworthy one ought to be 
careful,” Madge says, majestically, strengthening 
herself to utter the saying by the thought that it 
is a fierce light than beats upon her. “One can- 
not be too careful,” she repeats, with an emphasis 
of which she does not herself know the full mean- 
ing—an emphasis Olive who begins to fear that 
she may not have been careful enough in the mat- 
ter of meandering about last night with Philip 
Fletcher, wince under, 

“Well, Madge,” she says, with a smile that 
tries hard to be scornful, and that only succeeds in 
being very, very sorrowful, “ the lion is lying down 
with the lamb with a vengeance, when you and 
prudent considerations are allied.” 

And Madge utterly oblivious both of the scorn 
and the sorrow, says truly enough, as she shakes 
her dear, glossy head : 

“They don’t fetter either of us very much, I 
fancy, and why should they, when we never wish 
to do anything imprudent. Olive, if you wear buff 
to-day, Pll wear blue—then we shan’t clash.” 

As if the color of their dresses was the only mat- 
ter:in which those two girls could clash! Those 
two girls whom Philip Fletcher was moving about 
the board very much as he willed. 

So, again, it was an amber witch who contrasted 
with bright Madge (Madge has blue this time). An 
oval-faced amber witch with velvet eyes of the 
deepest hue, and with asupple lissom figure, the 
grace of which would lead the eye off the face of 
a Venus. 

Seeing her come in by gracious, open-hearted 
Madge’s side to luncheon at Mrs. Henderson’s, pre- 
vious to starting on the fishing excursion, Philip 
calls himself “a blackguard,” and calls himself so 
heartily. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FISHING ! 


“Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
hs gleams of the past, which she cannot de- 
stroy.”’ 


“As I don’t care to vex my soul with a line and 
a fly (what fools the fishes must be to believe in 
anything so-palpably artificial),” she interpolates 
contemptuously, pointing toa coachman and “ blue- 
upright,” which Philip had provided with much 
care and forethought, “I must take something to 
read.” 

Mrs. Henderson is the speaker, and her appeal 
is made to Madge. Madge being in a hurry to get 
off, puts her hand down on the first book she sees. 

“ TheCornhill! Mrs. Henderson is reading it, I 
know,” Philip apologizes. ‘The small House at 
Allington” is the serial story in The Cornhill at 
this time, and Philip has no fancy this afternoon 
for listening to Mrs. Henderson’s running com- 
mentary on Crosbie’s many virtues! It is patent 
to everyone who knows anything at all of Philip 
Fletcher, that theré is nothing hard or obtuse about 
him. He is a sensitive man. Vain, as nearly all 
sensitive people are, and rather greedy of the good- 
will and opinion of those with whom he is associa- 
ting. Moreover, he has a deep-rooted dislike to 
seeing pain depicted on anyone’s face. And he 
knows well what sort of shadow would fall over 
Olive’s lustrous velveteyes if any allusion were 
made to the troubles of Lily Dale. 

They walk away through the village, past 
the river-side fishing cottage, on their way up the 
valley to fish. And Halsworthy in general, and 
Mrs. Bale in particular, are well pleased to see the 
order of their march. Madge and Philip are saun- 
tering about ten yards behind Mrs. Henderson and 
Olive Aveland. 

Philip is one of the men who are under all cir- 
cumstances invariably well dressed. On what prin- 
ciple tailors whom he never pays supplies him with 
their best broadcloth and their most artistic make, 
it is impossible to say. Perhaps they like the light- 
hearted audacity with which he criticises and com- 
plains more freely than the majority of their pay- 
ing customers, put together. Perhaps they recog- 
nize in his easy manner of entering their shops, 
when he owes them more money than they ever 
even hope he may pay, something of the relent 
lessly brave highwayman spirit, which made well- 
bred travelers relinquish their purses with some- 
thing like pleasure to Dick Turpin and Tom Fag- 
gus. At any rate, whatever the cause, his habit is 
far “ more costly than his purse can buy.” 

His light gray clothes to-day are judiciously 
brightened by a button-hole bouquet composed 
of harmoniously-blended pale pink and _ blue 
flowers. These attract foolish insects natural- 
ly ; and one specially fine specimen of the hum- 
ming-bird moth plunges headlong into the midst of 
the bouquet, and there whizzes and buzzes with a 
loudly expressed delight that attracts Madge’s at- 
tention. Some prescience (women in love are very 
much like spiders, they see with the back of their 
heads when the men they love are behind them) 
makes Olive look round at this very moment, and 
she sees one of Madge’s small hands firmly grasp- 
ing his gray coat-sleeve to keep him steady, while 
with the other she makes frantic dabs at the hum- 
ming-bird moth which is bobbing about his bou- 
quet. 

Olive’s own feeling about him is that she would 
willingly walk ten miles to catch a glimpse of him 
any day. And she aches now as she sees another 
girl’s hand on his arm, although she feels almost 
(not quite) sure that Madge has no sentiment con- 
cerning the happy position that hand is occupying. 
Olive feels sure that he is looking down into 
Madge’s face with that steady, desperate, ardent 
look, which she (Olive) has learned to love better 
than any other look on earth. ‘ Why can’t I hate 
him, or be indifferent to him?” she asks herself 
hopelessly as she stares at this little scene, and 
Mrs. Henderson quietly reads her face. 

“Js Phil anything like that cousin of his whom 
you knew once, dear ?” Mrs, Henderson asks, fol- 
lowing the direction of Olive’s eyes; and Olive re- 
covers herself, and remembers how he had called 
her “darling” the night before, and how he had 
implied, or she had thought he bad meant to im- 
ply, that she was the magnet that had drawn him 
hither, and feels that she can’t betray him to this 
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“The managership of my hushand’s brother's 
house. My brother-in-law is tired of active work, 
and is going to give it up; hesays if young Fletch- 
er pleases him it will lead te a partnership.” 

He is to be given his chance at) last. Poor fel- 
low! he has been kept out of it so long that Olive 
can do ne other than hold her peace, and hope that 
there is not. much iniquity in this tacit deception 
of which she is guilty. . Poor Olive! she is fool 
enough to hope something else too, And that is, 
when his suecess is certified he will return to his 
allegiance to herself. That he will do it she is sure 
—if Madge does not win him in the meantime. 

Really, Madge looks very much like winning him 
now. She is tired of whipping the stream and 
never landing a trout, and so has pulled in her line 
and is standing close up by him, talking to him 
eagerly about the color of the winding, purplish 
hills, and the rich, brown sherry hue of the water, 
and the rarified blue-pink there is in the atmo- 
sphere. She hasn’t the faintest notion that her 
friend Olive Aveland, sitting behind her, and watch. 
ing all her gestures, and her rapidly-changing ex- 
pression, is accusing her of being a profound and 
consummate flirt. 

“ By-and-by, as their dilatory steps take them 
a little further up stream, they come upon an- 
other angler, who is fishing lazily the while he 
is comfortably seated smoking on the trunk of 
a tree, that has fallen half across the rapid, 
rushing river. At: first sight of him Philip sees 
that he is a fine, good-looking, fair, rather un- 
cultivated young man. ‘That is all. In an- 
another minute Philip is informed that this young 
man, whom he has tried and found wanting so 
rapidly, is Griffiths Poynter, a young squire of the 
neighborhood, recently come into his own, and sus- 
pected at once by Philip of having designs on 
Madge the heiress, 

There is something very quieting to these fears, 
which are not the offspring of jealous love, in the 
way in which Madge presently greets this man. 

“ What a nuisance that you should have chosen 
to-day.of all others to come and fish this bit of the 
river, Grif,” she says, in tones of unmistakable an- 
noyance. “I did want Mr. Fletcher to take home 
a good basket to-day, and here you have spoiled 
my best bit.” ~ 

Philip Fletcher. forgives Madge for calling this 
“new fellow)” thus familiarly by his Christian 
name, out of the great gratitude for her not being 
a bit glad to see Mr. Poynter. . He is nota bit in 
love with pleasant Madge, as has been stated be- 
fore. And he is very much in love with dark, 
winsome Olive; but for all this he would not like 
Madge’s inclinations, or fancy, or whatever one 
may call it, to go straying off in the direction of 
“any other fellow ”’—whether that fellow were an 
old friend or not. 

For the first half hour after this meeting, it 
does seem’ very muchas if Mr. Poynter meant 
to commit the gross error of attempting to 
monopolize Madge. The fact is, rich young squire 
and landed proprietor as he is, he is. intensely shy, 
and doubtful as to his own merits. He knows full 
well that he has not the easy goof graceful satis- 
faction with himself, which is a pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishing mark of the impecunious Philip, And 
so Griffiths Poynter frequently suffers himself to 
drift to some point socially, where he is at a disad- 
vantage and neglected, 

The smooth, supple, perfectly self-possessed 
young man of society without a sou—takes the 
lead in the most natural way possible, before the 
young lord) of some of the neighboring soil, who 
has been made an idol of in his own family, and 
never roughly handled by fortune: all, his life. 
Philip (unconsciously, it must, be confessed) adopts 
an air of patronizing tolerance to the interloper— 
who owns the property and right of fishing here, 
and from whom Madge has never deemed it worth 
while to ask for a ticket for her friend Philip, 
And so, presently seeing that Mr. Poynter is being 
cast into outer darkness through sheer careless- 
ness, generous Olive tears her attention from 
Philip, and bestows it and a few words on Griffiths 
Poynter, ’ 

It is in the nature of this young man to recipro- 
cate speedily and warmly. If a.dog wags his tail 
at Griffiths, that dog is sure of a kindly pat or a 
bone, If a cat purrs at him in the fawning, false 
way in which the sweet, deceitful creatures do purr 


good motherly weman whose friendship he wants | 
to win. 

“Yes, very much like his cousin,” she stammers 
ut as the loiterers come up—Madge with the in- 
sect captive in ker handkerchief—Philip with his 
bouquet a trifle mutilated by Miss Roden’s chase 
through it after the moth. 

In spite of ker strong feeling that she is unwise 
to do it, Olive cannot help managing so tthat she 
walks next to Philip along the rapidly narrowing 
path, She Jongs to have liim assure her, in the 
rapid, impereeptible, fervent way he has of offer- 
ing such assurances, that it was by no design of 
his that Madge and himself had dropped behind. 
She longs te hear him call her “Olive.” She longs 
for the path to become dangerous, that he may 
help her over it. Shé longs to see him look the 
“darling” he dare not speak with other ears so 
near. 

Madge’s voice, raised high in hilarious mimicry 
of some gequaintance knewn only to Mrs. Hender- 
son and herself, is wafted back to the pair be- 
hind. Aud when he breaks the silence, it is to 
say: 

“What a pleasant light ring there is in Miss 
Roden’s voice ; she’s the best specimen of unspoiled 
heiress P've ever met in my life.” 

“She's a dear girl, and1’m very fond of her,” Ol- 
ive says stoutly, though at that moment she is any- 
thing but fond of the dear girl forwhom Philip 
is expressing admiration. Her prophetic soul 
tells her that Philip has no intention to-day of 
even surreptitiously resuming the demeanor 
of last night. Her heart sinks, and she 
wishes herself a hundred miles away while 
he glances unseen at the love-fraught, downcast 
face, and can hardly resist kissing its melancholy 
away, whatever the cost of his rashness may be. 
But she is not her uncle's heiress any longer, and, 
in “justice to her, he can not ask her to share his }) 
miserable fortunes.” “She's not the type of girl 
to take to wife in an attic on a crust of bread,” he 
tells himself. And as he is no longer afraid of 
Olive’s impetuosity betraying him (the most im- 
poetuous women are always easily kept down by 
love), he resolves to charitably cool off to her from 
this hour. 

The two girls whip the stream for more than an 
hour, perseveringly and unskillfully. Then Olive, 
in utter fatigue (fatigue of heart, not of body), 
sits herself down by Mrs. Henderson, and as she 
does so she sees Philip move up nearer to Madge. 

She tries not to look at them—she tries to fix 
her eyes on the distant waving lines of heath- 
crowned hills, and she fails. 

“Child, you're wretched about something ?” 
Mrs. Henderson says, suddenly, and as Olive shakes 
her head by way of feebly negativing the assertion, 
Mrs. Henderson goes on : 

“My dear, I know better; very few of us matry 
our first loves. I ama happy wife and mother now, 
Olive, but Pve sickened, and sorrowed, and suffered 
as much as a woman can suffer and sorrow at the 
sight of a man who was not Mr. Henderson. My dear, 
Tve kissed my own hand after that other man has 
shaken it; do you think that a woman who has gone 
through the fire can't see when another is scorched ? 
Ts he so like his cousin, Olive ?” 

For a moment Olive thinks that she will explode 
this deception which her idol is practicing. Then 
she tells herself that “it would be mean, cruel, un- 
womanly to do it—he has so few friends, poor fel- 
low. Fate and Fortune have been so brutal to 
him,” she finally believes. So she just. puts her 
poor little trembling hand up over her aching eyes, 
and answers: 

“ Yes, he is,” 

“We are both very fond of this Phil,” Mrs. 
Henderson goes on, “though he’s been with us for 
such a short time; my husband and I feel toward 
him as if he were a younger brother; this morn- 
ing Mr. Henderson received an answer to an ap- 
plication he has made for a good appointment, 
that will be much more remunerative than the one 
he holds now ” 

“Has he taken it?” Olive gasps. This is de- 
ceiving the blind and winning Esau’s birthright by 
fraud with a vengeance, she thinks, 

“He hasn’t been told of it yet,” Mrs. Henderson 
says. “Madge and you must dine with us to-night, 
and hear us give him the good news.” 

“What is it?” Olive asks. 


when it pleases them, he strokes it, and very fre- 
quently gets scratched. And if a woman shows 
him any favor, he accepts it as a courtier might a 
kiss from a queen. i 

Now it must be told that in spite of that decla- | 
ration of Miss Madge’s made the other day to 
Philip, that she “has never had a lover,” Griffiths 
Poynter has “cared. for her,” to use his own 
temperate uneffusive language, ever since she was 
a frisky Fenella-like child, and he a big, florid, 
handsome, strong, courageous, awkward boy. He 
went on craving for her during his youthhood, or 
hobbledehoyhood. And now in his’ young man- 
hood the fondness has deepened, strengthened, in- 
tensified itself into love—into love that he has 
not told yet, save with his honest bright-blue 
eyes (the very homes of candor and simplicity), 
which invariably open wide and let out all their 
secrets wheneyer they rest on Madge. 

But Madge has not tried, not cared to, not 
thought of reading their secrets yet. “Heart whole, 
Madge looks upon him as a trusty, tried, amiable, 
human mastiff, whom it is good to have within call. 
While as for him, up to the hour of their meeting 
by the river, on this hé would have cut his heart: 
up for her, or given up hunting, or committed any 
other appalling sacrifice that can be mentioned. 

Mrs. Henderson, from the heights of her ew 
experience, sits and watches this quartette, and 
sees clearly that they will not, that they can not 
sing in harmony much Jonger. ‘She knows ' well 
(few know better, indeed) how one can “love and 
unloye, and forget; fashion and shatter the spell,” 
but still she does pity and fear for those four 
young people. For she thinks of Olive Aveland. 
“She is getting to love him for his cousin’s sake, 
and if she shows her love to him, oh! my poor 
Madge.” 

As they walked home late in the afternoon, a 
blessed boulder does compel Philip to place him- 
self close to Olive for a minute, and he whis- 
pers: 

“What could induce yow to lay yourself out to 
please that yokel, that yeoman, that’—— 

“Why don’t you call him only a clod at once,” 
she says, impatiently; “how can you be so ill-ma- 
tured and unjust ?” 

And then all her agony of the last few hours is 
wafted away in a moment, as he mutters, in a sul- 
ky, hopeless way: } ' 

“Because I love you, and ean’t help myself!” 

And as he says it he has to take Olive’s hand in 
his, because the riverside-path has become a mere 
big boulder jutting over the stream at this junction, 
and with that hand lying lightly, unresistingly in 
his, why he would be more or legs than Philip were 
he to resist the impulse to press it. 

She skims along over enchanted’ space for a 
brief time, and then Madge and Griffiths Poynter 
drop back, for the path has widened, and Griffiths 
can’t help wishing to talk ‘a little more to that 
“fair,” unaffected, good-natured girl in buff,” who 
saved him from the utter confusion of feeling him- 
self superfluous just now; and Olive, without a 
thought of the evil she is doing, out of an excess 
of happiness that has been generatéd in her heart 
by that last boulder episode, talks to him freely, 
easily, almost gayly, and leaves him to think her 
kind, and good, and beautiful, and almost equal to 
Madge. 

And Mrs. Henderson has a dim perception that 
something is growing which she never planted or 
desired to plant; and is not quite sure as to what it 
is, and feels that on the whole she will not be alto- 
gether sorry when this excellent, dear, handsome, 
fascinating Philip has gone off to work the vein 
of good fortune which her husband has struck for 
iim. ; 

At the Vicarage gate, Madge, who treats Mrs. 
Henderson with the free, affectionate insolence of 
a daughter, darts back to whisper, “Do ask Grif- 
fiths to dinner: I think he is taken with Olive.” 
And so Griffiths is asked to dinner too, and goes in 
radiant and ruddy, “his eyes and face almost 
matching his sky-blue tie and Ruby pin,” Olive 
notices. And his light yellow hair has a sheen 
upon it that oil, and oil only, gives. And altogether 
no one could think of pronouncing this stalwart 
young rustic Apollo good form. 

But through that merry dinner and long friendly 
evening, Olive Aveland is very kind to fim, and 
attentive to him. She does not do these things 
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with design; but the fact is, she has herself 
winced and smarted under neglect a good many 
times during the last few years. And knowing 
how it hurts, she. cannot put a fellow-creature to 
the pain wittingly. So in the midst of her tumult- 
uous, almost mad joy (she has drugged her seru- 
ples to rest) at the good fortune which Mr. Hen- 
derson has announced to Philip, she has time to 
give kindly words and looks to Griffiths Poynter. 

Is she not a woman ? 

They sit listening to the low sweet music that 
Olive is making for them without other light in 
the room than the faint light of stars. And in the 
semi-darkness and under cover of the nocturns 
she is playing, Philip approaches Olive. It is his 
way to do everything easily and gracefully, and 
without attracting surprised attention. There are 
no rough edges about any part of his manner. So 
now the others do not notice it when he lounges 
on a low ottoman by the end of the piano, and 
whispers : 

“T must see you alone to-morrow ?” 

In the tremulous notes that follow, he reads 

acquiescence to his request. And he rewards her 
characteristically. 
~ “Darling !” he whispers, and then rises up and 
makes way- for Mr. Poynter, as the lamp is brought 
in. 
“ And now Madge must sing,” Mrs. Menderson 
says, for she feels as if Madge were being over- 
shadowed by this display of musical proficiency on 
Miss Aveland’s part, and Madge,'who has a voice 
that is rich and soft as buttermilk, sings “ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen” with such sympathy and expres- 
sion, that the tears well up into Mr. Poynter's eyes, 
and he has to give a series of little short coughs 
in order to prevent them running down his cheeks, 
as he thinks what a sad day it will be for him if he 
ever has to say farewell, “it may be for years or 
foreyer,” to Madge Roden. 


CHAPTER, VIL. 
MRS, WILMOT’S VIEWS. 
“Sweet ig true love, tho’ given in vain, in vain.” 
As they are parting this night Philip’ Fletcher 
slips a,card into Oliye’s hand, and when she gets to 
her room and dares, to look at it, she sees inscribed 
‘thereon : ; 
“Lowill be atthe end of the lawn nearest to the 
wilderness to-morrow at twelve.” 
And she presses the card to her bosom, and kiss- 
es it, and performs a variety of absurd antics 
‘about it, such as first putting it in a casket—pres- 
ently withdrawing it from there, because the casket 
has no lock—putting it in her purse and taking it 
out again, because she fancies the filthy lucre may 
defile. it—and finally tearing it up into minute 
‘pieces, because she fears it may fall into the hands 
of some prying servant, 
As she finishes tearing it up Madge comes in, 
and Olive experiences one of those qualms of 
guilt which one does experience when anything like 
a secret—however unimportant it may be—has to 
be maintained. 
There is rather a perplexed look on Miss Ro- 
den’s face as she puts her candle down, and there 
is an unwonted degree.of hesitation in her manner 
as she says: 
“ Olive, dear, I have had such a funny note from 
Mrs. Wilmot.” 
“Oh, have you ?” Olive sys, carelessly for her 
head and heart are both so full of Phillip that she 
cannot give any consideration to anything or any- 
body with whom he has no concern just at present. 
_ . “So odd of her to write to me,” Madge goes on 
‘rather testily, and then she hands Mrs. Wilmot’s 

letter to Olive, and politely withdraws her observa- 
‘tion fram her friend during the reading. 

The letter is written with a pin apparently—the 
lines, are all so shatp and hard, and there is so 
little ink in them, and the words prick so a3 Olive 


“reads them. The letter is ‘a request that Miss 


Roden will kindly fix a day and hour for an inter- 


“view with Mrs, Wilmot, who wishes to say a few 
" words to her on the subject of Miss Aveland’s in- 


comprehensible conduct. 
“T's the most insolent letter I ever heard of,” 
e says rather hotly when Olive has finished 


_ it, “as if you had any need to have consulted her 


before you came to my house—for I suppose that 
is your offense.” 


Olive is only a girl, and she does shrink with a 
girl’s undefined fear and dread from any stone that 
may be thrown at her reputation. Her lips quiver 
a little as she says: 

“JT suppose I was injudicious in allowing Mr. 
Fletcher to walk home with me the other night 
when I was in lodgings.” 

“Tnjudicious! and he such a friend of mine,” 
Madge protests, “‘ what nonsense, what utter non- 
sense !” and Olive says, “Ah! but everyone doesn’t 
know that, you see,” and sighs, and would rather 
have the sharpest stones thrown at her reputation 
than hear that Philip is “such a friend” of 
Madge’s. 

“If she even hints at anything so impertinent, 
you won't stay with her a day, will you, Olive?” 
Madge says eagerly, and Olive shakes her head and 
says she ean’t tell what she may do yet. For hope 
tells a bright tale to her as she remembers that to- 
morrow she is going to see Philip alone. 

Conversation flags between the two girls after 
this. Madge, without well knowing why, is morti- 
fied a little that her new friend, Philip, should so 
unconsciously have compromised her old friend 
Olive by that trifling act of attention. Of course, 
it is simply ill-nature on Mrs, Wilmot’s part, but 
Madge feels that it would sting her to hear that 
Philip was dubbed a flirt, however undeservedly. 
And while she is resolving these possibilities in 
her mind, Olive’ is employed in plotting how to 
make her escape to-morrow at twelve. 

Just as she is leaving Olive’s room, Madge. re- 
collects something. 

“Oh! what do you think of Griffiths Poynter?” 

Olive strives to remember what she does think 
of him. She ean only recall one portion of her 
opinion, which she gives utterance to. 

““T think he looks very healthy,” she says. 

“And very kind,” Madge puts in, hurriedly ; 
“if Thad a sister, I should likedear old Grif for 
a brother-in-law. I'd rather see anyone’ loved 
married to Grif than to anyone else ‘in the world, 
I think.” And as Olive only says “Ah!” to this, 
the conversation comes to a dead-lock, and the 
girls say “ good-night.” . 

There is a rustic bench planted well into a space 
that has been cut away for it inthe midst of a 
laurel hedge at the end of the Moorbridge lawn. 
The laurel hedge divides the lawn from this wilder- 
ness; and through this wilderness Philip Fletcher 
makes his way about twelve o’clock—makes his 
way to the meeting with Olive, which he himself 
has petitioned for. 

As he walks along, a passer-by would probably 
take him for 4 spoiled, silky, curled darling of for- 
tune. It is his way to look in such a much better 
case always, than he is in, in reality. For instance, 
now he is not happy or satisfied by any means, al- 
though Fate, working through Mr. Henderson, has 
put the means of competence, if not of wealth, 
within his grasp. ‘ 

Unscrupulous as he is deemed, unserupulous as 
he is in many respects, he does hang back and hes- 
itate about accepting his good fortune, which he 
has won under false pretenses. Who can tell 
where the pointof honor is with such a man? He 
does not hesitate or scruple (much) about winning 
Madge’s heart and wealth under false pretenses, 
But when it comes to a matter of business—to a 
dealing between man and man—he’loaths his false 
colors and he is strongly tempted to haul them 
down. 

But “in the case of a man who has once gone 
astray, the daws peck so fiercely and freely at the 
heart he may at any time afterward wear on his 
sleeve,” he thinks. And so, though he has nearly 
proclaimed himself to be what he is this morning 
to Mrs. Henderson, he has faltered and fallen back, 
and only sueceeded-in puzzling that good woman 
intensely. 

To complicate matters still further; Mrs. Hen- 
derson his more than hinted'to him this morning 
that she greatly lacks patience with men who “ fear 
their fate too much.” She, in her blind belief in 
Madge’s superiority to every other created being, 
thinks that Philip is so dazzled by Madge’s worthy 
merits, that he quite forgets his own. And so she 
more than hints at broad disapprobation of men 
who are laggards’ in love. And he with a vision 
of Olive dancing before his eyes, and with a sharp 
stinging recollection of that cousin of his whom 
he is robbing of the mess of pottage so carefully 


and liberally prepared, feels his tongue tied, and 
his mind a moral chaos, 

He wishes now with all his heart, that he had 
not proposed this secret meeting to Olive. For the 
fascination of Olive is upon him overpoweringly as 
of old, he has no faith in his own fidelity to her. 
His love would never stray from her, but his vows 
would, for his fortunes are too precarious altogeth- 
er for him to dare to neglect the certain good, the 
security, the power that would accrue to him 
through Madge Roden. 

But in spite of all these low calculations, all 
these pettifogging doubts and fears, he looks a 
very exalted being indeed in Olive’s eyes, as he 
comes up to the bench half hidden in the laurels, 
on which she is trying to sit as if she had not 
been there for half an hour waiting impatiently for 
him, Olive is making a shallow pretense of read- 
ing, but in the presence of the real, living, breath- 
ing, eruelly-absorbing romance that is before her, 
the shallow pretense falls away, the book slips 
from her hand, and she rises up to greet him with 
far too much gladness in her eyes and voice. 

For a few moments they sit there side by side, 
each trying to seem easy and natural, and alto- 
gether as if they had met there by accident, and 
each failing signally, During those few moments 
Olive gets horribly vivid, painfully acute, impres- 
sions of everything surrounding -her. She is so 
highly strung that she feels the soft, tremulous 
motion of the leaves over her head vibrating 
through every fibre of her body. She feels her 
heart ticking like an illregulated clock; and a 
stray sunbeam shimmering on the path before her, 
dazzles her into speculating as to whether that same 
sun will go down this day upon her happy love. 

What she would give—how she longs—to let 
her head droop.on the broad, strong shoulder by 
her side. He has been false as the mirage, and 
fickle as the public taste to her, and she has every 
reason to believe that he is these things still, and 
that he will, never be any other, And yet, know- 
ing and feeling this, she yearns for the slightest 
sign of loving interest from him—she covets every 
kindly look and word he may ever haye given or 
ever will give to another woman.. And a woman 
who surrenders her heart thus utterly, must always 
be at a disadvantage. 

On the authority of one who was “a poet and a 
lover too,” we are taught that 


“Woman’s heart is made 
For minstrels’ hands alone ; 
By other fingers played 
Tt loses half its tone.” 


Philip Fletcher has no pretensions to the minstrel’s 
art; but the victor in the Battle of the Bards him- 
self would have failed in getting a fuller and more 
thrilling tone out of this special woman’s heart 
than he (Philip) is getting. And so at last when 
he says: 

Well, Olive, we didn’t come here} to tell.each 
other that it’s a fine day, and that the autumn 
tints are richer than the spring ones,” and holds 
his hand out to her at the same time, she puts 
hers into it and straightens the figure that had 
been drooping a moment before, and feels that this 
is enough—enough to recompense her for any 
amount of past agony. 

“However it goes with me, Olive—however 
dark and uncertain my future may be, I shall feel 
it less if I know you're well and happy.” And he 
bends forward as he speaks, and wins her more 
with one of those ardent, fervent glances from the 
dark-blue eyes in which she sees her heaven. and 
her hell. 

“Well and happy,” the girl repeats, tempestu- 
ously ; “it’s so ‘easy to link the two words to- 
gether. “I’m well enough. I haven’t a headache 
or a toothache; I’ve only” she pauses on the 
brink of the declaration that she has only a heart- 
ache. The saving remembrance that it/is his 
proud prerogative to woo her with such statement, 
not hers to woo him, checks her, and’she substi- 
tutes the words: l 

“T've only a wretched ‘feeling of uncertainty 
about me just now; Mrs. Wilmot has ‘done. with 
my services’ rather abruptly: this morning,” 

“Why?” ‘he asks, eagerly. Then he goes on 
without giving her time to answer him: “Never 
mind, Olive; you don’t mind, do you, my. child? 
Yours should have been such a much brighter lot ; 
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it’s one of the things that a man can’t think of— 
when he ean do nothing.” 

The saving clause informs her rather fully of 
his present state’ of mind, and she realized that 
some selfish consideration has battled successfully 
with the love that is passion for herself. She 
strangles a sob as she answers: 

“T'd rather not talk of myself, please; tell me 
what you are going to do ?” 

On my honor, I don’t know,’ he answers, in- 
voluntarily ; “make a clean breast of it to Mrs. 
Henderson, I think—tell her that I came down 
for a lark, and renounce the honors that are of- 
fered me.” 

She heaves a sigh. “I verily believe they would 
be re-offered to you in your own proper person 
then,” she says, thinking the while with quickened 
pulses of how courageous Madge Roden would re- 
spond to the touch of bravery there would be in 
this man’s confessing him ‘and risking a topple. 
Thinking of how Madge would’ respond, and of 
how tempting a response from Madge would be, 
she adds: 

‘Miss’ Roden will persuade Mrs. Henderson to 
be very merciful.” 

“Do you think she will trouble her head about 
me, when'I have dubbed myself impostor ?” 

“Yes,” Olive cries, in her jealousy, suffering the 
truth to be wrung from her. “You'll let her be- 
lieve that it was for her sake you did it, and—and 
I know what she will feel.” Then she nerves her- 
self to learn the worst without further delay, and 
says: 

“Look here, Philip; if you ever had a spark of 
love for mé, don’t, when you’re everything to 
Madge Roden, let her know that you have ever 
‘been anything to me.” Then’ she tries to talk 
‘eleverly about it, in weak endeavor to save some 
portion of woman’s traditional dignity. 

“We have played at being many things—at be- 
‘ing in love—at being indifferent—at being jealous 
—at being strangers—at being interested in that 

ay in one another still, Now let us leave off 
play, and’ in serious, sober éarnest. be friends, 
nothing more, 
“Vlas it been play?” He has risen up and now 
‘Stands before her, one hand thrust into his pocket, 
the other clasping her shoulder, to steady her and 
force her to front him. “Has it been play? by 
‘Heaven, no! It’s been such desperate earnest as 
you'll never care to inspire in—as you never can 
feel for any man again,” 

‘With all his faults he is such'a lover as few 
‘woman can resist loying. 

“ Has it been play ?” she moans out after him. 
“Oh, Philip, how much better you know than Tdo, 
whether it has or not; but I don’t wish to talk of 
myself; I only wish to talk of you. What are 
‘you going to do?” 

He shrugs his shoulders with a great air of giv- 
ing up all things, and Olive says, sapiently : 

“That will do no good; you’re not the man, to 
say ‘ Can’t help it,’ or ‘Things must take their 
course,’ especially now that you have the ball at 
your feet.” ; 

“What are you going to do?” he asks, sud- 
denly, 

“T? Oh, I am. going whither fate wafts me,” 
she answers, making a, gesture as though she flung 
her, future to the winds. “Mrs, Wilmot having 
given me a bad name, it will cling to me, probably, 
and. when next. you. see me, Vhilip, (if you 


f 


eyer do see me again), perhaps I shall be so very 


much in the shade that, you will deem it,due to 
your own respectibility to cut’ me;,I shall not be 
in the least surprised.” 


' He ponders for a' few moments, ‘and. can’t make’ 
up. his: mindas to how he! can, make» his, will 


with expediency: .Then» he. takes: another 

false step as the impulse to take’ that, reproachful- 

looking, loving girl in-his-arms and kiss her, over- 
comes him. , 

“ Be true to me, ' 


quish any thing that comes in his path,» And Ol- 
ive for ond minute ‘struggles agaitist her own in- 
+ fatuation;and ‘het prophetic, spirit lashes her into 
~the utterance! of an angry truth,'as she replies : 

©) “Vout willynever claim) me» openly, Philip... I 
know that well enough; why should I bind myself 


Olive, though I can’t claim you! 
openly yet,” he’ mutters inthe’ fallness of that. 
ing spirit.of his, which cannot bear, to; relin-' 


| which cannot be defined. wv 


down to be true to you, when you. provide against 
any unpleasantness through being false to me?” 

““So you won't trust me again ?” he pleads. 

“Trust you? No!” 

“Then only love me, darling,” he says, lowering 
his voice in a way that proves him an adept in the 
art of winning, and she acknowledges, impatiently : 

“T can’t help doing that—to my sorrow ;” and 
then adds, as the wonderful yearning to. be near 
him. comes over her—the yearning which only.a 
woman in love can understand; ‘ When shall I 
see you again, Philip ?” 

“Tf L only, consulted my own wishes, darling, 
I should say daily and hourly; but I have, your 
welfare to think of, Olive, as well as my own, and 
so I must tell you that it must depend on circum- 
stances.” 

“Philip,” she eries out, sharply, ‘“‘.'m trusting 
you again so foolishly ; you won’t flirt—you won't 
seem to love anyone but me when you're away 
from me, will you?” 

It is easy to say ‘‘ No” to this, so he says “‘ No” 
with an immense air of sincerity. . And while he 
holds her hands, and searches the depths of her 
eyes with that seeking, devouring glance of his, 
she believes him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“THOSE. WHO HAVE, NOTHING LEFT TO HOPE, HAVE 
NOTHING LEFT TO DREAD.” 

» Vivipy, more: vividly was. the majority, who 
only mark her calm demeanor would give her cred- 
it for, does) Mts., Henderson remember the days of 
her youth andthe luxury of love excitement that 
filled them. f {yl 

Shé.is, as-she herself told Olive the other day, 
a happy wife and mother now; but she has not 
forgotten the days when. other lips and hearts than 
Mr. Henderson’s told tales of love to her, And 
Philip Fletcher. judges wisely in deeming her a:fit- 
ting recipient of some of his doubts and difficul- 
ties. i 
For |she is that rare: combination, a: patient, 
clever, impulsive, sympathetic, clear-headed, warm- 


héarted woman. » And: ‘she’s. buta. contradiction, 


still”’ for being all. these excellent, things; she is 
nevertheless weak enough to attempt; to work out 
what she considérs a»scheme of. perfect, matrimo- 
nial felicity between her two favorites, Madge and 
Philip. 

It must: be, bornein mind, before her conduct is 
tried and found! wanting, that though she has been 
spoken of:as a friend. of old) Mrs. Fletcher’s, that 
she is considerably Mrs. Fletcher’s junior. The) 
gulf of years indeed between the two women, 
makes her a far more sympathetic and congenial 
companion to Mrs. Fletcher’s. suppositious son, 
the Philip with whom we are dealing. 

Her mood is specially good for the reception. of 
a confidence, now | as’ Philip, comes leisurely, into 
her presence, after the interview with, Olive, of 
which the chief details have beengiven. Her mood 
is specially good for the reception of @ confidence, 
and the instinct of a woman)tells her that she is 
to be the recipient of one.as soon as she catches a 
glimpse of the young man, 

All the daily duties that must. be done, have 
done themselves, as it) were, easily this morning, 
Her cook has been, moderately intelligent, and not 
actually immoderately extravagant in her demands 
on the butcher during the last week. Her conserv- 
atory, to which she attends)chiefly herself, has heen 
well supplied with water. Her pet flowers are in 
their best bloom. Her daughters haye just settled 
down ¢omfortably with a new daily governess, and 
her dear little friend Madge Roden has) been with 
her for an hour, talking a great deal, and blushing 
a little about, Philip. } 

Yes, it. has ,come to this... Madge, has reached 
the, stage, when, without being actually in, love, 
without, feeling that for a certainty; and, in very 
truth, the hero. of her life has’ come. to her, she 
blushes and feels flatteringly that ina measure she 
has) a) right, in: him, when she hears the sound of 
Philip’s aame. He is miles ahead of, the dear, 
trusted, vld)friend-of her youth, Griffiths Poynter, 
in her own,estimation, for he has that trick of tak-. 
ing 2 woman's. liking. without, ¢xerting. himself 


Mrs. Henderson is remembering the days. of her 
youth very vividly as Philip comes into that little 


room of hers which she has boarded off from the 
big corridor, and decorated according to her own 
taste. She is remembering these days, not. re- 
morsefully, not regretfully, but clearly and vividly 
for Madge's sake. And, as she is remembering 
them, and» determining to be very tolerant to any 
hesitation on the part of the man Madge is learn- 
ing (has learnt?) to love, for fear anything like in- 
tolerance should confirm that hesitation, and eause 
him to ride away though he loves; while she is 
determining on this course, he comes in, and the 
kind, languid, elever eyes that meet his see at once 
that the crisis is come. 

There is a fullness, a steadiness, a quiet power 
in Mrs. Henderson’s manner that makes it a very 
reassuring one to any weaker vessel. Philip. feels 
himself to be the weaker vessel now, as he takes a 
stool that happens to, be at her feet; and begins by 
saying: 

‘IT wish I had come under, your® influence. ten 
years ago.” 

She smiles, for the implied flattery is, pleasing 
to her, married woman as'she.is, Albeit, married 
woman that she is, she knows it. means. nothing, 
and she answers, half deprecatingly ; " 

“Ah, Philip! so many. men,-say that, feeling 
sure that the influence which might: have. run coun- 
ter to their wishes can never be brought,to bear 
upon them now.” ‘ 

In. her kind, grand, half elder-sisterly, half-coax- 
ing way, she ‘leans.forward and offers him her 
hand, and adds ; f 

“ But Lfeel as sure of this, Phil, as I feel sure I 
love your mother, my) influence will never, be 
brought, to. bear upon you badly., I-shall only urge 
you forward. in, a good path,” 

For half a second more he hesitates, then all the 
manliness, all the; good that is in him asserts itself, 
and lie rises to his feet, looking very.grave and 
miserable, and says : eait nism 

“I have swindled you out of this interest—but, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t withdraw. it.’, 

And then, clearly and. humbly, he tells her, all 
the story of his temptation, his. trial, and, his in- 
glorious success; : } 

‘, By the time it is told, her eyes are full of ten- 
der tears, and her face.jis quivering. with in- 
tense, compassion. ‘Poor fellow, !”’ she.believes 
firmly—the whole tone of his narrative has led her 
to believe—that, though. “a lark”. brought him 
here under false colors, love has, ehained him, here. 

Sheilikes him very much, this handsome, glorious 
young fellow, who ‘likes her so well that,, he trusts 
her thoroughly. She likes him very much, and so 
she argues with, herself; that as they hayeall liked 
him, for himself hitherto; to, the full.as. much, as 
they have liked him, because they; believed, him 
to be somebody else, sono harm can be! done by 
suffering things to go on. as they are for a while, 
at any rate. Moreover, he is:young, and his youth 
and pleasantness, and his regard for: herself, and 
her recollection of how tenderly his. aunt. and all 
his, cousins felt’ for him, all these considerations 
step in and make her pitiful, to adangerons de- 
gree, toward him. ‘iw ol. 

The impulse |to be thoroughly honorable and 
truthful is upon the good-looking good-for-nothing 
now. Still sitting low at her feet (he argues rightly 
that if she had been very much displeased with him 
she would haye made him quit that position of 
proud humility), he goes on to appeal more. fully 
to her, merey, and, to, cast himself more entirely 
upon it. ; > Gard 

“Pl be quite honest .at last,” he says; “the 
temptation to take that jolly. berth has never, been 
an joverpoweringly strong one; I’ve felt, from. the 
moment you told.me of it, that I could resign it to 
the right man—to dear old Phil—without a pang, 
But the temptation: not to risk losing your friend- 
ship, and Miss Roden’s, has been stronger than any 
third person/can, understand,.perhaps,”. .) .. ) 

As he says this, he, gives her one of those ques- 
tioning, eager looks that. are_ so. infinitely, use- 
ful.in bringing about his .own) ends,...And out; of 
the depth of, her,generous, belief in.his best, she 
Says: 3 uM { j Hs nooew ea tik 
“If I have any, influence with, Madze, Philip, 
you will not lose her friendship ; she will appreci- 
ate yotyfree resignation of athing that.would have 
been very valuable to,youas highly, asJ do, Lhope ; 
fon,it would be the: heaviest loss). that.youy could 
have, if you lost Madge Roden’s liking,” 
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Her words are so plain, her meaning is so obvi- 
ous, that he is compelled to answer her in an out- 
right manner that he never contemplated when he 
commenced his confession. His passionate love 
for Olive recedes before his ambitious excitement 
about Madge. 

“Tt was the description I'd had of Madge Roden 
that tempted me down here to make a fool of my- 
self,” he says, gloomily; “and now that I have 
made a fool of myself, the conviction that I’m no 
more worthy of her than the ass was of Titania, is 
my greatest punishment.” . 

The thought of Madge growing haggard, care- 
worn, pallid, plain, under the influence of disap- 
pointed love for this “‘ young fellow, whose worst 
fault has been a reckless desire to know Madge’ at 
“any price,” fills Mrs. Henderson’s mind, and weak- 
ens it. 

“Whatif she thinks you worthy, Philip? Your 
cousin can never be as dear to us now as you are; 
because you feel bound to resign an appointment 
that is offered to you under a mistake, you needn’t 
resign every other good that you’ve gained during 
your sojourn among us.” 

“ Have I gained her?” 

“T can’t say that, but I will say that you ougnt 
to give her the open assurance that she has gained 
you; if you don’t do it I shall have my want of 
wisdom brought home to me cruelly.” 

Her voice trembles, and she looks altogether 
rather more “upset” than he had ever imagined 
cool, clever Mrs. Henderson could look. What a 


fate! What a girl this is that is almost offered to 
him! And after all, he has not pledged himself 
to Olive! Only he loves her. 


But when “love” is suffered to be'the lord of 
all, Real Life very often ends in a desperate heart- 
rending struggle with every-day necessities. And 
Olive may do so much better with her beauty, and 
her brains! And how heartily he’ll hate the fel- 
low who gets her eventually, if he loses her—for 
there id still an “if” between Olive and the re- 
nunciation of her. 

By-and-by Mr. Henderson comes in with his 
boots wet, and his spirits a trifle weary. He has 
had a long round in the parish this afternoon, and 
he is not exactly in the mood to balance Philip’s 
claims to toleration fairly. 

“Tt séems to me that the young man has sold 
her, and humbugged us all, my dear,” he says to 
his wife, who is making the best of Philip’s case 
through the open dressing-room door. ‘And sho is 
obliged to acknowledge that he has done both these 
things, and that still she likes him, and means to 
stand by him. 

“Tt was simply that he might make friends 
whom he would never have had the chance’ of 
knowing if he hadn’t done it,” she urges, and 
though’ her argument is loose, her face is so elo- 
quent that Mr. Henderson refrains from banning 
Philip with book and bell, and consents tosit down 
and dine with him. 

By the time that dinner is over the offender's’ of- 
fense3' seem’ to have become family property, and 
Mr, Henderson looks upon them with very kind 
eyes. He will have no further trouble or responsi- 
bility about the appointment, for’ Philp renounces 
it utterly and entirely, and responsibility and trou- 
ble outside the parish are things that Mr. Hender- 
son is béginning to shrink from. 

So Philip floats in a calm harbor of refuge, quite 
safe and comfortable for the time, but very uncer: 
tain a8’to either his safety or comfort directly he 
ventures out of it. Feeling that it would be very 
sweet to write to Olive, and sweeter still to get one 
of those open-souled notes of hers in reply, notes 
in which she throws down her cards as only a 
trusting, loving girl who is void of all mean suspi- 
cion can. 

But sweet as this would be, it would be danger. 
ous sweetness for’ him to taste at this juncture, 
And so he sends no written balm of Gilead to the 
poor girl who is thrillingly conscious of the hope- 
lessness and helplessness of her case. 

Her instincts tell her to get away from Moor- 
bridge House, and get away from this neighbor- 
hood, as soon as possible. But practical need op- 
poses her instincts. Mrs. Wilmot has “ renounced 
Miss Aveland’s services as governess, not deeming 
Miss Aveland a fit person to be intrusted with the 
charge of young and impressionable girls.” So 
Mrs. Wilmot takes care to tell everyone she meets 


in a way, with a fullness of suppressed meaning, 
which induces everyone to question “ Wherefore ?” 
Then Mrs. Bale’s tale of the midnight ramble 
“with Miss Madge’s gentleman” is repeated and 
repeated again until it loses all resemblance to the 
original statement, and poor Olive is regarded as a 
very black sheep. 

Poor Olive really does not know where to go, 
for the fraction of stipend she has to draw from 
her late ‘employer is too small to be wasted on un- 
necessary traveling expenses. Accordingly, though 
her taste revolts at thus staying on near her lover 
while her lover outwardly ignores her, she is com- 
pelled to do so, at Madge’s earnest invitation, for a 
few days, while she searches the columns of all the 
daily papers for something that may suit her, or 
rather for something that she may suit: 

And Philip, the while, comes and goes and is 
freely welcomed always by Madge, and seems to 
be nearer and dearer to Mrs. Henderson than 
before, although he has not availed himself of 
the good service that lady has done him through 
her husband and her husband’s brother. A 
sort of undefined estrangement seems to be spring- 
ing up between Philip and Olive, and he abstains 
from telling her that he has made a clear breast of 
it to Mrs. Henderson. 

So a few more suns rise and set upon this state 
of affairs, without there being any outward varia- 
tion. Only Madge knows, and Olive guesses with 
sharp pain, that Philip is becoming the one absorb- 
ing object of interest in the world to the girl whose 
heart will never be treated as a worthless toy, as 
poor Olive’s has -been. 

In very truth, the ease and comfort, the peace 
and plenty, and power, which are all represented 
fully by Madge’s favor, are proving .too strong 
temptations to him. It would be mere feeble cru- 
elty, he argues, to unite himself with Olive now. 
She isnot the kind of girl to try love in a garret, 
and living on potato peelings with.  Fettered by a 
penniless wife, he would surely be a penniless man 
all his life. And when the halo of romance died 
away (how brief its life would be), she might in 
justice reproach him with having indulged his self- 
ish passion at the cost of all the comfort of her life! 
No; it behooves him to guard her against herself— 
against the countless minor miseries that crop up in 
the matrimonial path, on nothing ayear. His folly 
was culpable enough, so far as it had already gone, 
as regarded Olive. But if he suffered it to goon 
to the end he had weakly led her to anticipate 
the other'day, it would become criminal! That 
his sufferings would be equal to hers was a fact 
that, surely, proved him blamelessly unselfish in 
the course he intended to pursue? It was for her 
sake as much, nay, more than his own, that he 
would make an end of this love that was so sweet 
—and so-bitterly hopeless. 

Arguing thus with himself, his conduct soon 
ceases to appear faulty. Indeed, it speedily as- 
sumes a rather lofty aspect in his own eyes. Girls 
rarely consider consequences ; it isthe part of the 
men tobe prudent, and to protect the imprudent 
ones from) themselves, 

So the days go on, Olivé becoming almost hourly 
more anxious-eyed, more pitifully desirous of hear- 
ing more loving words from ‘Philip. And Madge 
almost hourly becoming more and more convinced 
that in him she has found her hero and her fate. 

He has spoken openly and rather carelessly to 
Mrs. Henderson of his former acquaintance with 
Olive. Spoken of it in a free and unembarrassed 
way, that shows Mrs. Henderson that he has never 
reciprocated the beautiful brunette’s evident pre- 
dilection for him. And when he has told Mrs. Hen- 
derson this, and succeeded in giving her this impres- 
sion, he firmly believes that all his difficulties 
about Olive are at an end. Firmly believes that 
when he has counseled her for their common good 
to go away and forget him, that it will be all plain 
sailing with Madge, and that he will never hanker 
after the girl he loves and means to renounce. 

Then comes a day soon when he must needs ex- 
pound his views to Oliver. For a situation offers 
which she feels bound to accept; she is to be a 
companion to the young wife of a naval officer 
who is ordered off on foreign service for four 
years, and so the night before she goes, Philip 
manages to see her alone once more. 

“T couldn’t say good-bye to you before the oth- 
ers,” he says, as she comes up to him, in silence, 


at the trysting-spot he had himself appointed. 
She has vowed that never again will she make one 
step in advance either by word or look toward this 
man, whom she loves better than her life. So now 
she stands before him with her eyes cast down, and 
in perfect silence. 

If she would only look at him, if she would 
only speak, he would break the spell that is over 
him, and caress her even while he crushed. her. 
But her motionlessness and her speechlessness 
combine to check him, to fill him with a sort of 
undefined awe, 

“Have you forgotten that this is good-bye, Ol- 
ive ?” he says, in rather a choked voice; “I havea 
hundred things to say to you, but while you stand 
like an unfeeling statue before me, you chill the 
words off my tongue.” 

“T know them all; you needn’t say them,” she 
answers, in a monotone, without raising her eyes. 

“You must hear me,” he begins, trying to seize 
her hand, but..she draws it, sharply back, and 
clasps it in the other high: up over her bosom. 

As she stands thus, bending back a little, with 
slightly bent head, and tightly clasped hands, there 
was a wealth of hopeless love, of futile fury, of 
desperate anguish in her attitude! Her beauty is 
so glorious, her misery so tempting, that he loves 
- more than ever in the moment of renouncing 

er, 


“Good-bye,” she says. hoarsely, after a minute. 
~And then she turns and walks away, leaving him 
with all his arguments unsaid. Leaving him with 
his heart and brain burning—leaving him with a 
sense of such discomfiture upon him as he has 
neyer dreamed of experiencing about loving, devo- 
ted Olive. At the last she has triumphed! 

As to her, she goes back to her room with that 
wofully gnawing pain in her breast which is the 
proud portion of the majority of women, whether 
they triumph or are triumphed over in this way - 
Goes back and packs up her things, and tries to 
still the ringing in her ears, and to listen to Madge’s 
blythe, hopeful prognostications of the “ better 
days” that must surely be in store for her—and 
can do nothing but feel in every fibre, in every 
nerve, that it is over! over! forever. ; 

There are tears in Mrs. Henderson’s and Madge’s 
eyes the next morning when Olive bids them fare- 
well, But Olive’s eyes are dry and bright—no one 
knows how hot and aching they are. 

““We shall miss her,” Mrs. Henderson says, 
a little sadly, as they go back into the house, 
after watching the carriage out of sight round the 
corner of the drive. But though she says it sadly, 
she is rather glad than otherwise that the foreign 
element is removed from their coterie. It ig high 
time that Philip and Madge should come to a clear 
understanding, 

Philip has not come down to the house to see 
Olive off, but as the carriage drives rapidly through 
the lodge gate she sees him leaning on the railings 
by the side of it. And as he turns one miserable, 
passionate glance toward her, he sees her head 
droop forward on her hands, and hears the deep 
ery that is beaten out of her by this final blow to 
the hope of her life. 

So for a time his path is very clear. But he 
can’t follow it for a few hours. The whole of that 
day he spends in some place in the heart of the 
moor, where only a few stray red deer can gaze 
with pitying eyes on the form of a man stretched 
on the purple heath. And not even the red deer 
ean see whether or not the eyes that are so closely 
covered with his hands are dry or full of tears, 

In the evening heis at Moorbridge House; “all 
the better for his splendidly invigorating outing on 
the moor,” he tells Madge. And then he whispers 
to her: 

“Will you give me half an hour in the garden ?” 

She knows well what is coming, and frankly as 
a chiid might she answers: 

“Yes—I will!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MADGE’S TRUST. 
“‘And indeed her chief fault was this unconscious 
scorn 
Of the world, to whose usages woman was born.” 


Very gravely, almost solemnly, the young man 
who has always been so carelessly happy, so un- 
commonly debonair, and contented with things in 
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the order. they are going, offers his arm. to Madge, 
and leads her away out of earshot of the open 
where Aunt Lucy and Mrs, Henderson are sit- 


ting. 

an the fair, gracious-looking young pair grow 
faint shadows in the dim light on the lawn, Aunt 
Lucy says, with alittle sigh : 

“My vocation will soon be gone.” 

“ You wouldn’t have wished her to remain as she 
is all the years of her life?” Mrs, Henderson says 
quickly; “this must come about sooner or later; 
and if Philip is the man, why not Philip as wellas 
another ?” 

The argument is unanswerable; at any rate, 
Miss Roden, senior, does not attempt to answer it, 
she merely slips on one side of it, and says: 

“J am more satisfied than I should have been 
if you and Mr. Henderson were not responsible for 
him; as it is, you both love Madge too well to have 
lightly wished her happiness.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Henderson suffers 
sharp pangs of doubt and remorse for her share in 
the transaction. Then she hastens to exonerate 
her husband. 

“ Whatever happens,” she says decisively, ‘‘ how- 
ever this may turn out, and I do think that they 
love each other, and will tell each other so to-night, 
my husband has done nothing, either to forward 
or to hinder it; men are not so alert in such mat- 
ters as we are; he has seen nothing of it.” 

“ But you have seen it grow,” Miss Roden says, 
“even I have seen it, and you’re a quicker woman 
than I am; I’ve seen it, and sorrowed over it, and 
though I’m here to take care of the child, I’ve not 
dared to move a finger.” 

“Young blood will have its course,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson. sings, a little tremulously;, “if we had 
moved fifty fingers it would have been just the 
same,” 

“Think of her coming back to us presently,” 
Miss Roden goes on, wich loving jealousy, “ with 
the flush of that new interest in her face, and that 
young man, who’s nearly a stranger, more to her 
than either of us! I can hardly bear to think of 
it. Why couldn’t he have fallen in love with and 
married that poor friendless girl Olive; a husband 
would be a boon to her!” 

Meanwhile Philip has led Madge out of earshot, 
and fought his battle. Ie will not weary her with 
tedious recapitulation or long pleading. 

“T have two things to tell you,” he begins, 
speaking rapidly, but steadily and clearly, “I am 
not the man you believe me to be, and I wish you 
te be my wife.” 

Whatever she may feel when these two announce- 
ments are made to her thus simultaneously, Madge 
Roden does not manifest any surprise; she just 
lifts the eyes that have a shade of bronze brown in 
the shade, and of almost golden radiance in the 
light, upito his face, and he sees that she does not 
recoil from him. And in spite of his craving for 
her money, in spite of his liking for the girl, in 
spite of the general dislike men have for being re- 
jected, he is sorry for it. 

There can be no going back now. Renegade as 
he is to his faith to Olive, renegade he must. re- 
main, for there can be no going back, no faltering, 
no hesitation in his dealings with this young lady. 
All these thoughts rush through his mind as Madge 
grayely seans his face, pausing before she gives 
her answer, yet she only pauses for a few moments. 
Then her answer comes : 

“Before I ask you who you are, I'll promise to 
be your wife, Philip.” And somehow this perfect 
trust in him, displayed so unsparingly, displayed 
without effort or appeal on his part, touches him 
to a deeper repentance than he has eyer felt in his 
life before. 

Madge is not a girl to deal in half measures. 
Having. waited and been very watchful over her 
own heart for what she believes to be a long 
time, and haying at last discovered what she 
believes to be genuine love for him in it, she is 
ready to pour out all its treasures freely upon him 
now; ready to acknowledge him openly before all 
the world as the real happy Prince for whom she 
has waited in her enchanted palace. 

He finds it easy enough to tell all his story now 


to the girl who go quietly accepts the situation of | 


being the sharer of his life, his prospects, and his 
thoughts... He tells how hearing of her fired him 
with the desire to come down and win her, And 


as he refrains from telling her why he desired to 
win her, she finds she cannot be a severe censor 
about that bit of lax morality, and he winds up by 
telling her that for the last ten days Mrs, Hender- 
son has known him as he is, and has remained his 
staunch friend despite that knowledge. 

“T thought there was something below the sur- 
face when you wouldn’t take that. appointment,” 
Madge says, and she thinks that there was some- 
thing very noble in that act of abnegation on the 
part of a man who was often in dire need of a 
shilling; for Philip Fletcher is not guilty of a folly 
of seeking to seem better or richer than he is, be- 
fore this girl who is taking him upon trust sg 
thoroughly, but who, for all that entire reliance, 
has the wit to find out everything she pleases, 

“T have just seventy pounds a year of my own, 
and I have never had the knack of keeping any 
situation more than a couple of months,” he tells 
her, with an uneasy laugh, for the confession im- 
plies that he must be content to owe all to her in 
the future; but Madge spares his pride prettily in 
her answer: 

“ What a lucky thing that I have so much, isn’t 
it, Philip?” Then (she is a mere girl still, full of 
romantic generosity and high feeling) she goes on 
to say, ‘You will never crush me by seeming to 
remember that it was mine before yours, will you, 
Philip ?” 

“ Your friends will probably spare me the trou- 
ble, Madge; on the face of it the look of the thing 
is against me, or would be against me,” he hastily 
corrects himself, “if you were not such a fasci- 
nating little thing that no man could be with you 
without losing his head, and forgetting his for- 
tunes,” 

So he babbles on, as men will do to girls to whom 
they are professing affection, whether they are 
feeling it very strongly or not. And Madge 


likes the novel sensation of listening to author- 


ized declarations; and hanging with both her 
hands on the arm that only she has a right thus to 
lean, she feels contented, and wouldn't change her 
Philip, who has won her in disguise, “like a 
knight of old,” she thinks, for an army of honest 
adorers like Griffith Poynter. 

As they go back to the room where the Jamps 
are burning now, and the moths hovering about 
the same with suicidal recklessness, and the two 
ladies waiting for what they each feel sure of, 
with every degree of satisfaction, Madge behaves 
unconsciously quite like the young queen of 
a rich realm about to raise a prince of inferior sta- 
tion to a share in her throne. She has been soye- 
reign lady all her life, it comes quite in the order 
of things that she should act as a sovereign lady 
now at this crisis; there is no bashful hanging 
back, no waiting for the man to make the an- 
nouncement ; it almost seems to both the aunt and 
the friend, that she leads Philip forward as she 
says: 

“We have come to ask you for your congratula- 
tions, for we are engaged to each other!” 

Miss Roden feels a thrill of satisfaction in the 
midst of her aggrieved sensations; it shows that 
Madge realizes fully that she is the one conferring 
the greater honor. Old Miss Roden ‘is a kind- 
hearted, rather liberal-minded woman about most 
things; but just about this one matter of marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, she is inclined to be 
very hard on, and illiberal to, the men, not one of 
whom has ever chosen her. Theoretically Madge 
has “always stood, out for there being ¢om- 
plete equality in matrimony, when two hearts 
are joined together, But this practical betrayal of 
the fact that she felt herself to be the most im- 
portant element in this special arrangement, “ is 
more to be relied upon,” her far-seeing relative 
thinks. 

And Mrs. Henderson marks that little act of 
leadership, and though she knows it is uncon- 
scious, she feels more sorry to see it than she has 
ever been to see any act that Madge has ever com- 
mitted in her life before; for she knows that if 
Madge does not resign the reins, they will be 
wrested from her, and she gains this knowledge 
from Philip’s face as Madge is making her an- 
nouncement. 

However, all is happiness and harmony to-night. 
The young people talk over their plans and inten- 
tions in moon-lighted corners, and servants rush 
about and serve the elders with a sort of smirking 


alacrity that proves they know very well the deter- 
mination their young mistress has. arrived, at. 
These latter, by-the-way, begin. to hope. already 
that “he” will know his place and remember 
i they are beholden to Miss Madge, and not to 
iim ! 

Altogether this future, for which Philip has 
played falsely and foresworn Olive, does not look 
too fairly before him for poetical justice ! - 

The Fletcher family of Chelsea hear of and _re- 
joice in the ne’er-do-well’s good luck presently, 
though they shake loving, disapproving heads over 
the way in which that good Iuck has been com- 
passed. 

And Philip the genuine, Philip the hard-worked, 
Philip the cousin of Madge’s future husband, hay- 
ing earned a holiday at last, promises to spend it 
at Halsworthy. ' 

It is market-day at Winstaple, and Winstaple is 
only five miles from Halsworthy, so the Halsworthy 
people frequently drive over there on market-days, 
for the pleasure apparently of meeting each other 
out of their own parish. Madge has a pair of 
splendidly smart-stepping cobs which she drives in 
a little wagonette, and on this special market-day 
she takes them along under ‘a bright autumnal sun 
at a rapid rate into Winstaple. She has adroitly 
substituted the wagonette for a low pony carriage 
—in. the latter, either Mrs. Henderson or Philip 
would have seemed to occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion behind. Courtesy wouldn’t have permitted 
Philip to let Mrs. Henderson sit there: And, in- 
clination wouldn’t have permitted Madge to let. 
Philip sit. there. His place is by her side now, and 
in the wagonette he can take his place naturally 
without any derogation from Mrs. Henderson’s dig- 
nity. 

Madge, it must be confessed, goes into Winsta- 
ple this afternoon with a very pleasant sense of im- 
portance upon her. The man whom all the Win- 
staple world will know she is going to marry is sit~ 
ting by her side, and he is as handsome as a star, 
As she turns her cobs into the yard of the “Red 
Lion” they all see Griffiths Poynter dismounting 
from his horse, and they all remember that the last 
time they saw him Olive was with them, and that 
he seemed to admire Olive. 


The burden of congratulating Madge is the heavi- 
est one that has ever been laid upon Griffiths, but 
be takes it up gallantly, and comes forward, a very 
deep flush on his florid face, and a shimmer of hot 
tears in his blue eyes, and: says the commonplace 
words : 

“They tell: meT have to congratulate you, Madze. 
I do it heartily, I’m sure.” And he grips the hand 
he has coveted for so many years, and detests Philiy, 
with all his soul for the cool way in which that 
young interloper stands by and seems to ‘take it 
all for granted. All involuntarily, and quite with- 
out any design of giving Philip offense he turns to 
the happy young lord lover and says, even while 
Madge is thanking him: : 

“And you're to be congratulated a good deal 
more—for we all know what Madge is.” 


Philip bows very stiffly and superciliously, and 
Madge feels annoyed with him for the first time. 
Out in the world, of course, they will be equal, or 
he may be acknowledged the superior without let, 
hinderance, or questions from her. . But just here 
he needn’t gradge her the honor and glory that her 
own subjects like to accord her. 

“Dear Grif,” she says, playfully, “you always 
thought too highly of me,” and then, somehow or 
other, without design on the part of anyone of 
them, she passes out from the inn-yard into the 
High Street by Mr. Poynter's side. 

Philip: meanwhile prowling» behind swith Mrs. 
Henderson, and who from haying. gone through 
this sort of thing understands well that Madge is 
only bringing certain and sure retribution and 
tribulation upon herself. Philip, with a downcast 
and moody face, is less pleasant te behold than 
usual, If this is a specimen of the way in which 
Madge means to quietly assert individuality—her 


well-authenticated claims to being a free agent, and , 
quite independent of the will or willfulness of . 
others, he has made a bitter bad bargain, in spite. 
of the Moorbridge state and the two thousand a. 


year. 
Presently he gives vent to his dissatisfaction to 
the lady who begins to experience the sensation of 
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having played with edged tools—to say nothing of 
fire. ; 

“ A misfortune it is for a girl to have been 
brought up in the wilds.” 

Mrs. Henderson ‘has known other homes than 
Halsworthy, and has gone through a good deal in 
them that :nakes her life at Halsworthy seem faint 
and shadowless. But she bas been the wife of the 
vicar of Halsworthy for many years, now, and she 
is too loyal a woman to hear it disparaged without 
a protest. : 

“Fortunately for us whose lots are cast here in 
the luxuriant West, we know nothing of the wilds 
where it’s bad for girls to be brought up.” 

“Tm not speaking of the soil, but of the social 
barbarity of this region,” he replies savagely, for 
Madge knows many people to-day in Winstaple,and 
is graciously and gladly greeting them in company 
with Griffiths Poynter. 

“My idea is that a girl should never venture 
outside the barrier,” he goes on as he stalks past 
Madge ‘and Griffiths, who are flattening their noses 
against a photographer's window; “anything that 
calls for remark—that makes: any section of the 
world look round, is bad style, according to my 
idea.” 

“ Really ” (Mrs. Hendersonis fairly nettled now 
with her favorite. How can anyone dare to hint 
at a fault inyou, frank, faultless Madge ?), “really, 
I’m aftaid you'll find that a very large section of 
the world will look round in most utter bewilder- 
ment when Madge marries you.” 

“Don’t you throw the inequality of our fortunes 
in my face,” he says, in a harsh tone; “if she re- 
quires a man to be the slave to her caprice, on ac- 
count of it, she should have taken the bucolic by 
her side now; he was willing enough.” 

“So were you, Philip?” She says it question- 
ingly, he notices, for he is a man who by reason 
ef his extreme selfishness is very sensitive to the 
faintest shadow of achange in tone or expression. 

“ Gan you doubt it? Is she not the load-star 
that drew me here? Didn’t I play a very dubious 
part indeed, for the sake of her fair face ?” 

He says all thisina way that makes this'staunch 
friend, this’ impetuously ardent admirer of his, 
feel that after all she knows very little about Lim. 
Almost in spite of herself, she had arranged in 
her own mind how Philip would deport, himself 
during these difficult days of courtship, And here 
he was acting in a way that appeared to be ut- 
terly at variance with the nature of the man as she 
had known him hitherto. She did not know that 
all this spurious jealousy, all this apparently. over- 
weening sense of his own importance, all the 
captious conduct which had succeeded his. former 
cool calm, was the offspring of his love for and 
remorse about Olive. And so being ignorant, of 
this, she failed to read the riddle Philip had be- 
come aright. : 

As she is wondering, for the., fiftieth . time, 
whether the laws of Nature and.of Chance are 
not more to be trusted to work eventual good in 
matters matrimonial than the wiles of matron 
friends, quick footsteps patter behind them, and 
they are checked by a breathless exclamation from 
Madge: 

an Jo come back, Philip; Grif and I are going 
to be taken at Hamilton’s, and I want you to be 
done too.” 

‘She would paint splendidly, he can’t help seeing 
as he looks at her, for her bright bronze hair is 
blowing lightly, like a halo of cobwebs, about her 
chignon, and her eyes are sparkling, and smiles are 
dancing all over her face. But according to his 
taste she will photograph badly, look like a 
“Prairie Bird,” or a ‘Forest Flower,” or some 
other picturesquely untidy specimen of feminine 
beauty. And probably, as she ran up to him from 
Griffiths Poynter, she would run back to Griffiths 
Poynter from him. He disliked the whole tone of 
the episode, and showed that he disliked it in the 
way in which he refused to-go to Winstable’s chief 
photographer, and be put into M. Hamilton’s best 
position for a lover; and reproduced by the sun, 

And Madge listens to ‘his curt refusal with a 
heightened color; and walks back slowly with a 
sore feeling in’ her heart; and a marble wobbling 
about in her throat, to rejoin Griffiths at Hamil- 
lla P 

“ Won't hecome?” Grif asks, opening his eyes 
wide, and expressing wonderment all over himself, 


as Madge comes into the shop with a look of morti- 
fication on her face—the first he has ever seen 
there, 

“ Philip says he has never been, and never will 
be photographed,” she'tells him briefly. And then 
he feels that he will, as the Americans say, have 
anything but “a good time ” with this young lady 
for the remainder of the period ‘they are doomed 
to spend in Hamilton’s shop. He guesses the 
cause ; the men who are left are apt to be keen 
about any shortcomings on the part of the men who 
succeed them,’ But though he distrusts and de- 
tests Philip for it, he reflects sagaciously that it 
will be anything but a policy of peace to express 
his distrust and detestation to Madge. So he goes 
on fiddling with the photographs on the counter, and 
feels it almost a relief whena cumbrous woman, 
followed by six children, comes in and greets 
Madge with effusion, 

The whole party are carefully arranged for rep- 
resentation in Mr. Hamilton’s best style, evidently, 
The lady is ample, and to-day her amplitude is 
magnified by a stiff silk. Her complextion is a 
steady, unvarying magenta, and the whites of her 
eyes are so yellow that they suggest acrimony and 
bile to all who look at them. These eyes kindle 
now as they rest on Madge. There is no doubt 
whatever that’ Mrs. Wilmot is delighted to see Miss 
Roden; so delighted that there must be a special 
cause, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
“Shall a light word part us now ?” 


Mr. Witmo1, the husband of the lady who is 
regarding Madge with blithely bilious eyes, is the 
solicitor who manages what is called down here 
“the Poynter property ;” therefore it is with Grif- 
fiths a matter of habit and interest, quite as much 
as of courtesy and feeling, to give her gracious 
recognition whenever he sees her, however unto- 
ward the sight of lier may be. 

She bows out agreeting to him now, as he makes 
all his features curvet in a smile that is about as 
natural as a spurred horse’s prance. He is too de- 
jected to wish to interchange ponderous badinage 
with the lawful spouse of his legal man of busi- 
ness just now, and she looks as if she had any 
amount of unsaid words ready to say to him. On 
ordinary occasions she commences conversation by 
saying to him: 

“You haven’t been near us lately, Mr. Poyn- 
ter;” but she adopts another mode of salvation 
to-day, and says, as she gives his hand an em- 
phatie squeeze : 

“Tm sure I thought for a minute that you were 
Mr. Fletcher,” ; 

“You couldn’t have thought so for a minute,” 
he responds, rather gruffly, for you only caught 
sight of me the instant you spoke.” He feels un- 
accountably annoyed by the imsinuation contained 
in Mrs. Wilmot’s speech. He has a vague. notion 
that it will annoy Madge; not fathoming the truth 
that Madge will never feel annoyed about Philip 
through anything that a third person can do or 
say. 

At this, Madge, still looking downcast and slight- 
ly annoyed, is called away to take her place oppo- 
site to the mind-quelling instrument in front of 
which we have most of us passed some intensely 
unhappy moments. The day is sultry, Winstaple 
High Street is dull; and Mrs, Wilmot gets impa- 
tient as more than half an hour elapses, and still 
Madge does not come back to them. 

** Miss Roden must be very difficult to take—or 
very fussy about being taken,” Mrs. Wilmot says 
to Griffiths; and Griffiths rejoins: 

“She certainly isn’t fussy, but I dare say hers is 
a difficult face to catch correctly—it’s so full of 
expression.” 

“Yes; not a good feature in it, and no repose 
about it,” Mrs. Wilmot says, complacently survey- 
ing her own fleshy, well-settled features in the 
glass, “a nice-looking girl, though, to my mind; 
that girl who was, I grieve to say it, in charge of 
my children, was not a patch on Miss Roden.” 

He hates her for speaking of the divinity of 
his life as a mere “nice-looking girl; but he 
hates her more for the imputation she casts upon 
Miss Aveland. 


“T can’t understand your grief in the matter of 
Miss Aveland,” he says, looking at her sternly} and 
those blue eyes of his that waver, and water, and 
do a variety of absurd things when Madge is con- 
fusing his faculties, can look very stern indeed 
when mere mortals suchas Mrs. Wilmot do wrong: 
to his sense of right—* unless’ indeed you grieved. 
as everyone else did, to see Miss “Aveland occupy- 
ing a subordinate position.” : 

Mrs. ‘Wilmot’s pendulous’ ptrple under-lip pur- 
ses itself up at this. Then she opens her mouth 
with a snap, and says: ; 

“T can only say I hope, though I ‘don’t expect: 
it, that Miss Aveland will be more prudent in fu- 
ture,” and Griffiths feels ‘savagely that’ she is re- 
ferring to that midnight walk with the invincible 
Philip which had been well bruited abroad) 

Madge comes in now, radiant, delighted with the 
négative which has been shown to her in relief 
against the coat-sleeve of the artist in a dark-clos- 
et where the smell of chemicals had made her 
sick. And Mrs. Wilmot instantly folds her mouth 
into a more amiable form, and says, ingratiatingly > 

““T was going to call on you, Miss Roden, to ask 
you to forward something which I found belong- 
ing to Miss Aveland after she left my employ ; 
I don’t know her address, and haye no desire to 
hold any communication with her myself.” 

Madge’s face grows scarlet as she listens to this 
exposition of ill-feeling which’ can not be fairly 
fought. She puts her hand out, and takes what 
Mrs. Wilmot gives her, and as she does so the 
scarlet ebbs from her face for oné moment, and 
then comes back in a cruelly burning’ wave as her 
eyes light. on the photograph of her lover, and 
the words “from Philip to Olive,” written under- 
neath. 

It is a cruel blow to the girl who has been so 
full of trust in him—and in Olive. For a few mo- 
ments she quails in a way that makes Griffiths re- 
gard her wistfully, and causes Mrs. Wilmot to open 
her eyes in assumed surprise, and say: 

“m afraid the heat of the studio has upset you, 
Miss Roden.” 

“No it hasn’t,” Madge says quickly. Then she 
collects herself, and (it comes so easy to Madge to 
be straightforward in this extremity, for it is the 
habit of her life) then she'adds : 

“TJ was staggered for a moment when I saw it 
was Mr. Fletcher’s photograph; I’d forgotten that 
he had told me he knew Miss’ Aveland very well 
some years since : thank you, Mrs. Wilmot ; I will 
certainly send it to her.” 

“She must be foolishly fond of the young’ man 
if that doesn’t open her eyes,” Mrs. Wilmot keeps 
on all the time she is sitting to Mr. Hamilton. 
“Tm sure, when I was a young woman, I was 
always up at the least slight, much less any 
attention to any other young lady; but la! girls 
in these days put up with anything to get hus- 
bands; in my time we knew what was due to us.” 

Meanwhile, Madge is trying to determine not 
only what is due to herself, but what is due to 
Olive and Philip. Madge is no perfect monster, 
and the discovery of this good and intimate under- 
standing which must formerly have existed be- 
tween her lover and her friend has nettled her 
more than a little, since neither of them have 
taken any trouble to inform her of it. But in the 
midst of this natural’ nettled feeling, there rises 
up a strong counter-eurrent of belief in the liber- 
ty of the subject—of recognition of the right that 
each human being has to keep his’ or her own 
counsel. If a hundred girls are in possession of 
photographie attempts to reproduce ‘Philip the 
Magnificent, what right of complaint’ has she? 
So she argues, and all the time she feels as if the 
photograph, and the words written underneath it, 
were burning holes in her pocket. 

At length she decides that she will say to Philip, 
handing him the carte de visite at the same time— 
say as cheerfully and easily as she can: 

“See here, Mrs. Wilmot found this in one of 
Olive’s drawers after she left; I suppose you 
gave it to her years ago, didn’t you ?” say this, 
and leave it to him to offer any explanation he 
thought proper, and then forward it to Olive. Just 
as she comes to this decision; Mrs. Henderson and 
Philip come in, and clearly the mood of the latter- 
is dark. Madge, with a wisdom that many a wife 
after years of experience would do well to take ex- 
ample by, resolves now to wait till they are home- 
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again; not to spoil the day for Philip, “if by any 
chance he should feel vexed at this likeness of him- 
self having turned up.” 

“How long you have been, Madge,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson begins ; she is determined. that all the fault- 
finding shall’ not come from Philip. -The broad in- 
justice of his complainings may not strike Madge 
so forcibly, if some one else indulges in them too. 

“Yes, it’s long tedious work being photographed, 
isn’t it, Philip?” Madge answers wearily, for since 
Mrs. Wilmot shot that arrow of hers into the air, 
everything has been long and tedious with usually 
vigorous, atmosphere-absorbing Madge, She makes 
her appeal to Philip. in a little entreating way that 
is new to her, for she is thinking that he may per- 
chance be annoyed, with her by-and-by, for not 
now at once giving him an opportunity of offering 
her that explanation which ‘really does after all” 
seem due both to herself and to Olive Aveland. 

And he falls into the natural manly error of 
thinking that it is her conscience smiting her. 
“She feels she has outraged propriety by running 
all over the place with that yokel,” is the way he 
words it to himself. He thinks it will be a good 
lesson to “this spoiled country-bred child,” to 
make her feel if still more, by showing how men of 
the world rezird such derelictions of female duty 
in the case of the special females who owe du- 
ty to them. Accordingly he adopts a stiffer, 
more reserved manner than is quite seemly even 
in tolerant Madge’s eyes.,, And as they go home 
that evening she eredits for the first time the 
assertion that she has frequently heard made ram- 
blingiy, that an “adoring lover may develop into 
a stern task-master.” 

But before they go home they meet Mrs, Wilmot 
again. At a confectioner’s this time, where she is 
extravagantly regaling herself on the most,airy of 
jam puffs, and economically filling up space in her 
children with rotund penny buns. Each young 
Wilmot is pastured, so to say, about the middle of 
a broad, brown table-land of bun when Madge and 
her friend go in, and they erop off the remainder 
hastily with a view to more, for they know well 
that so long as Miss Boden “stays talking to ma,” 
they may eat on with impunity, 

“That dreadful woman is absolutely making her 
way to us, with an air of being sure of a welcome,” 
Mrs. Henderson whispers, in comic despair, as 
Mrs. Wilmot surges down the middle of the shop 
toward the corner wherein Madge and her friends 
are ensconced. ‘Whereat Madge, who feels very 
genuine despair at the prospects of another collision 
with Mrs. Wilmot while that photograph remains 
unexplained, unmentioned, at the bottom of her 
pocket, says : 

“Do let us be civil to her, please,” and looks shy 
and shattered, in a way that is quiet novel. 

Mrs. Wilmot is a woman. who has never in the 
wnoie course of her life done anything that is 
either culpably foolish or morally bad. Yet for 
all that she is an abomination to many people 
whose tents are pitched in the same region as hers. 

“For,” as she herself says to an enterprising 
fellow-laborer in the field of planting, nourishing, 
and cherishing many weeds that are noxious to her 
neighbors, “I make a point of speaking my mind, 
my dear, and of saying what I think; but I must 
say for myself that a husband of mine has never 
been embroiled by me.” And this does not mean 
that she has several husbands liable to be em- 
broiled, in stock, but that Mr. Wilmot’s predeces- 
sor is resting in the grave undisturbec by any back 
thoughts of an “action for defamation ” brought 
about by the lively tongue of his wife; and that 
Mr. Wilmot is such a pacific, well-meaning fellow, 
that society, at large for his sake pointedly ignores 
any blisters caused by the working of Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s tongue. 

Madge has a piercingly keen recollection of all 
these attributes of Mrs. Wilmot, as she says, ‘“ Do 
let us be civil to her;” instinctively Madge feels 
that, Mrs. Wilmot is aware of having her (Madge) 
at an advantage, “If she’s awkward enough to 
mention it to Philip, it will be the one straw too 
much for this poor camel to-day,” she thinks, in 
half-comic, half-genuine fear, and she hurriedly re- 
solves to fly from her foe. 

“Philip,” she says, rising up, “I want to go 
and get some broad envelopes, will you come with 
me ?” 

“ Ab! I thought from the likeness to the photo- 


graph that this must be Mr. Fletcher,” Mrs. Wil- 
mot says, interposing her person in the path be- 
tween the chairs which Madge had been about to 
take: “Twas just going to ask for an introduction, 
Miss Roden.” 

Tn an agony of annoyance and embarrassment, 
Madges makes Mr. Fletcher known in the conven- 
tional manner to Mrs. Wilmot, and then indicates 
that she is ready to go on. 

But Philip, out of sheer captious willfulness, af- 
fects not to see this.. Madge has put him ont this 
day, and hie can’t resist the inclination to punish 
her, even in this petty way. For some reason un- 
known to him, Madge evidently desires to get away 
from .Mrs. Wilmot, . Therefore, she shall be 
thwarted, and compelled to endure. that lady’s so- 
ciety for exactly so long a time as seems good to 
Philip. 

“ Quite a pleasure to meet so many friends and 
acquaintances in Winstaple, I’m sure,” Mrs. Wil- 
mot goes on, with her largest smile; “ the best 
treat my little people have had for a long time; 
it’s the reward I give them, Mr. Fletcher, for ap- 
plication to their studies ; I bring them into Win- 
staple, and so kill two birds with one stone, 
as one may say, for I do my shopping, and they 
see a little life—so good for children to see a little 
life and society, you know; rubs off the rusticity 
which creeps over girls brought up in the country, 
unless they are remarkably fortunate in their gov- 
erness, which we all know my children haye not 
been.” 

Mrs. Wilmot shakes her head in a gloomily re- 
gretful manner, as this flood of words ceases. 
During the continuance of it the others had sus- 
tained that look of feeble, flickering, vague inter- 
est, which is apt to creep’ over any countenance 
when its owner is listening to one of. those stories 
without end, interest, or incident, which an unwise 
majority are so, fond of telling.” But Madge has 
concentrated all her attention upon it, dreading, as 
each word. falls, that the next will contain some 
allusion to that oppressive photograph. 

The young Wilmots, meanivhile, having patient- 
ly plodded through the broad, dreary expanse. of 
bun, are now taking gay Jittle flights over the aro- 
matic. regions of lemon-cheese cakes, and citron 
cakes; steeped in a sweet sense, the while, of these 
things. being forbidden joys, for their indulgence 
in which painsome penalties will have to be paid 
by-and-by when their excellent mother gets them 
safely back into the sanctuary of their own homes. 

Nevertheless, for all this full knowledge they 
have of the darkness of thei: future, they are the 
only happy people in the shop.. For the ‘tmis- 
tress of it, though she does not dare to check 
their ravenous raids upon her daintiest ‘bits of 
epitomised indigestion, is the slave of a dréad- 
ful doubt as to whether she will ever be paid 
in full or. not. Mrs. Wilmot has a fine appe- 
tite, and a,horrible habit of beating down every 
unhappy vendor of anything who may approach 
her, Moreover, tlle young Wilmots dart with such 
fay-like rapidity from one dish to another, that it 
réquires a ready reckoner, indeed, to count the cost 
of all they devour. 

* Come, Philip, I must get my envelopes,” Madge 
says when Mrs, Wilmot’s first burst of eloquence 
has came to a close, and Philip provokingly pauses 
to say: 

“T won’t say good-afternoon, Mrs. Wilmot, for 
we shall find you here when we come back, shall 
we not ?” 

“What did that woman mean by knowing me 
‘from my likeness to the photograph ?’” he in- 
quires as soon as they are in the street. 

“Oh! I can’t tell,” Madge hastily ejaculates, for 
at that moment another batch of eager acquaint 
ances stop her. A bevy of girls this time, who like 
the pattern of the jacket and tunic she wears, and 
so accompany her to the stationer’s, and then back 
to the confectioner’s, in order to get these gar- 
ments well defined in their mind’s eye, so that they 
may go home and “ carry them out.” And when 
they get back to the confectioner’s, Mrs. Wilmot is 
still there, and Madge begins to realize how potent 
are the minor miseries of life in working wretched- 
ness, 

She stands in a little fidget now, as Mrs. Hen- 
derson settles the bill, and Philip begins to talk 
again to Mrs, Wilmot. The true secret. of his be- 
ing attracted toward this woman is'to be found in 


cee 
the repulsion he feels for her, She has maligned 
his always dearly-loved Olive, and underlying this 
specious courtesy of hia is « deep-rooted determina- 
tion to make her smart for that maligning: ~Addi- 
tionally, he feels + certain amount of pleasure’ in 
showing that “flow Poynter” that he (Philip) is 
not the slave rf ‘fadge’s lightest caprice. 

“T have Leen sending inyitations out to-day to 
a little gathe ing for croquet and musié¢ next week 
at Rittering,” Mrs."Wilmot is saying to Philip, a8 
Madge, whe is quite transformed into “Fine ear,” 
stands Ly expectant of—she hardly knows what: 
“Thope we shall’ sée you all, Mr. Fletcher; quite 
a pleasure, I’m sure, to make your acquaintance ; 
photographs very inadequately represent the human. 
face divine, asa rule, but ‘I was prepossessed by 
yours the moment T saw it ;\yood-bye, delighted to 
have met you all; yood-bye.” 

They, the Halsworthy and Moorbridge House 
party, get out of the shop at last, and now Nem- 
esis rushes up, overtakes and nearly crushes Mrs: 
Wilmot. Her’ healthy, ‘hearty, hungry six have 
néarly cleared the''counter, and she has not even 
the maternal felicity of feeling that whit they have 
eaten may do them good. "it 

A dozen trifles crop up, and make Madge defer 
bringing the photograph to the fore until! the eve- 
ning, Then she stands by him, leaning’ her arm 
on his shoulder very trustingly, as she says: |” ~ 

“Mrs. Wilmot found a photograph’in Olive’s 
drawer after she left; she gave it tome to forwar 
to-day; it’s of you, Philip.” r 

Has the bolt fallen? Must he renounde the 
place, the position, the Jove, security, and fortune 
that Madge can give him? 


CHAPTER XI. 


MRS. TOLLINGTON, 


“* Love must cling where it can,’ I say” 


Mrs. Totrryeron is’ in what she herself calls 
“one of her nervous states ” this’ morning, and the 
eause of her being so must be briefly desctibed. 

Mrs. Tollington has been spoken of ‘as the 
“young wife ofa naval officer” just now; but in 
justic to the veracity of the parish register where- 
in her baptism was entered thirty-five years ago, it 
must be admitted that “youth” and Mrs. Tolling- 
ton had seen the last’of each other for’some time. 

But she belongs to the large army of those who 
dispute this ground of “youth ” inch by inch with 
time. And in ‘this unceasing warfare ‘she was 
greatly assisted by her limped eyes,'and'a liquid 
yoice, and a general air of being rather too’ ethe- 
real for this work-a-day world. Her eyes and her 
yeins are so very blue, and her long tendrils of 
eurls are so very bright and fair and silky, and 
the figure (that of an evening is encased gen-' 
erally in a “ baby-body ” with the newest apologies 
for sleeves) is so very slender and willowy, that on 
the whole no one can be very much disgusted with 
Mrs. Tellington for calllng herself ‘a “mere girl 
still °—a mistaken notion which has beén fostered 
by her marriage with a man who is, and who owns 
to being, sixty, MEST FP 

Mrs. Tollington 1s quite sufficiently endowed 
with this world’s perishable wealth to be able to 
indulge herself in her “nervous moods,” her com: ' 
panion (our old friend Olive), and ‘a ‘well-appointed 
house onbreezy Blackheath. She has given the 
verdict in favor of Blackheath, for three reasons ; 
the first is “its widelv acknowledged healthiness;” 
the second is, her “dear sister is settled near— 
has married into poverty, and may need: her (Mrs. ’ 
Tollington’s) heart-and-purse aid sometimes ;” and 
the third is, that there is a deep and charitable joy 
to her in living thus well surrounded among the 
shabby remains of a band of people who had been 
powerful in her genuine girlhood, who had snub- 
bed her when she was living in Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, where her father was a lieutenant, and who 
“are so-glad to recall their old intimacy with her,” 
now that she is the petted wife of a man who 
shortly will have his flag. id 

The first two reasons Mrs, Tollington gives out 
openly to everyone who cares to listen to them, 
regardless of the fact of their being ‘utterly false. 
The third reason she cautiously represses, regard- 
less of the fact of its being thoroughly trae. “But 
don’t think, from this exposition of her weaknesses, 
that she is a fool pure and simple, otherwise her 
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conduct will perplex you as much as it did Olive 
at first. 

She came down to breakfast this morning in 
one of her “‘neryous states,” with a white muslin 
and blue-ribboned dressing-gown on, and an ex- 
pression of fatigued annoyance on her neat, pas- 
sionless face. And as Olive noticed the expres- 
sion, she inwardly girded up her soul for endur- 
ance of allthat the expression portended. 

“Look here, Olive, “Mrs. Tollington begins, 
holding out an envelope that has been broken 
open, “that goose Maria brought this to me, and, 
without saying that it was addressed to you, I 
opened it, and out fis tumbled” (here she hands 
Olive a photograph of Philip Fetcher); “ and then 
naturally, seeing such a handsome young man,.I 
read the letter; and when I'd done that, I found 
it was addressed to you. What does it all mean ?” 

“Tt means,” Olive says, as steadily as the sud- 
den vision of even this poor semblance of the 
never-forgotten, still-idolized old love will let her, 
“it means that a photograph which I left behind 
has been returned to me.” 

“ Of a young man—and such a handsome young 
nan! Is he your lover?” 

With such pain, such humiliation, and such re- 
gret that he is not, Olive stammers out: 

“ No |b 

“Then why do you look like that?” Mrs. Tol- 
lington asks, in an aggrieved tone. ‘‘I can’t bear 
to be deceived; and when I thought I had lighted 
on your secret by accident, I did feel vexed that 
you should have kept it from Captain Tollington. 
I am still quite young enough for Captain Tolling- 
ton to be very anxious about the friendships I form 
with men during his absence; and of course, if 
you have a lover, he will come here, and I shall see 
him.” 

“ and I must live with such a woman as this!” 
Olive thinks. But aloud she only answers : 

“Pray, don’t be uneasy; the original of -this is 
neither my lover nor my friend ; he will never come 
here ;” and her voice sinks almost to a whisper as 
she announces this fact, which ought to be such a 
satisfaction to her. Why is love, the noblest of 
the passions, such a promoter of lies, and double- 
dealing, and deceit generally? He may make men 
“ fierce, tame, wild, and kind ;” but I know that 
he yery often makes women cowardly, cruel, and 
false to everyone on earth but the loved one. 

“Then, being neither your lover nor eyen a 
friend, you won’t mind telling me who he is?” 
Mrs, Tollington purrs. Mrs. Tollington likes hand- 
some young men, and the prospects of not seeing 
the original of this pleasing photograph is not 
agreeable to her, as she had made up her mind to 
see him, So she asks the question with just a 
slight flavor of acidity (these sweet fair women al- 
ways turn acid on the smallest provocation), and 
gives Olive to understand that it is a portion of her 
duty as companion to answer all questions asked 
by her employer. 

“He is a Mr. Fletcher; and really I can tell 
you nothing more about him.” 

“Why does his photograph arrive in this im- 
pressive and mysterious way, then?” 

“T can’t tell you, as you have not given me time 
to read the note that came with it yet,” Olive says, 
bouncing up from her seat, with her nose in the 
air, forgetting for the blessed period of one mo- 
ment that she is in bondage, which forgetfulness 
on her part Mrs. Tollington carefully notes down 
on the tablets of her memory, with the design 
of showing Captain Tollington “ how very foolish 
it is to rely on a sheep-dog who growls when her 
own piccadilloes are found out, and her own little 
game spoiled.” For Olive is the child of an old 
friend of Captain Tollington. ; She is here against 
the wishes of Captain Tollington’s. fair wife; and 
so all these derelictions from. the straight path 
that companions ought to follow are noted down, 
and treasured up in a certain store-house, where 
they will gain greatly in flavor and strength by the 
time Captain Tollington come home. 

Olive goes out of the room, and can’t stay to 
reach the sanctuary of her own bedroom before 
she reads the note. , It is short, and unsigned; but 
how well she knows the peculiar turns and twists 
and flourishes of each. capital letter! What a 
mixture of strength and weakness, of indecision 
and obstinacy, in the writing that only Philip can 
have penned! 


No date, no address, no signature; only these | 


words : 

“Do you wish to have done with me alto- 
gether?” 

There is savagery in the sentence, and she feels 
it, and thrills in exquisite agony in response to it. 
And yet, too, there is something in the savagery 
that soothes the pain she feels. For she knows he 
would not give way to it, if he did not love her 
still. And then she wonders “what has happened 
at Halsworthy since she left;” kisses the photo- 
graph that is all of him to her, and—remembers 
that it is her duty to go and hear what Mrs. Tol- 
lington’s plans are for the day. 

Shall I tell the secret of all this loving folly of 
which a girl is guilty, who loves with head and heart, 
with heat and force, as this poor Olive does? Her 
very cleverness, instead of being a safeguard, only 
increases the pain of it all, For though she knows 
full well that she is being made the fool of hope, 
whenever she lets herself hope that it will all end 
as she desires, still she can’t help indulging in the 
imaginings which are destined to destroy her ul- 
timately. Even now, as Olive goes down to her 
duty, there is an exultant throb at her heart, an 
exultant light in her eyes, an exultant color like a 
red flag in her cheek, as she thinks, “He can’t 
forget me.” And all these exultations drop down 
dead an instant after as she remembers “but he 
has left me.” 

Mrs. Tollington has a pony carriage drawn by 
two plump, tame, handsome, gray ponies, which 
she is fond of driving about well under the obser- 
vation of all such of her old friends as have not 
these luxuries at command, She delights in mak- 
ing a progress down Crooms Hill, through the 
High Street and Hospital, well in sight of the still 
poor friends of her youth, who have many of them 
grown fat and poor, while she had still remained 
slim and young, and waxed rich. Oh! the joy of 
it--the justness and beauty of it! No wonder 
she forgot to think of the means by which this 
fitting end has been attained. No wonder that 
Captain Tollington, broiling for his flag under a 
Mediterranean sun, is rather less to his wife than 
the beasts that perish, 

She whips her phlegmatic ponies daintily down 
Crooms Hill, and shrugs her neat shoulders con- 
temptuously as she passes regiment after regiment 
of the same unmated beings who were girls when 
she was Miss Smith. And as she passes one very 
large sisterhood whom she knows to have done 
their ball-going and general showing-off duty very 
nobly, the fact of ‘it’s all being a game of the 
sheerest chance” strikes her forcibly afresh ; and 
she says, turning suddenly to Olive: 

“Why are yow not married ?” 

Olive is in a day-dream—a day-dream of loung- 
ing on green turf, under green trees—of love and 
Philip Fletcher. But she wakes from it gallant- 
ly as Mrs. Tollington asks her this, and answers 
with such lavish recollections of all that might 
have been if Philip had only been strong and 
true, : 

“Why! why, indeed !” 

“Really you seem to take it very much to heart,” 
Mrs. Tollington says languidly, leaning farther 
back in her earriage, and encouraging her plump 
ponies onward; “ but,” surveying Olive over her 
left shoulder, “ you area good-looking girl, énd it 
must be annoying to find that the men of this age 
don’t appreciate your style of good looks. I have 
always thought them so foolish to think so much 
more of blue eyes and light hair; aud I have told 
them so over and over again,” 

“Tow you must have been troubled by their ad- 
miration !” Olive says, indifferently. 

“ Troubled !—trouble is no word for it, my dear. 
Poor papa was so particular, that I really shrank 
from meeting any new man, I don’t know how it 
is some girls are so run after, and others who are 
much worthier and better, and who would really 
make better wives, are left to wear the willow.” 

Through some peculiar twist in human nature, 
no girl of twenty-two likes to be called ‘ worthier 
and better” than the women who have grabbed all 
the loaves and fishes. Olive is quiet conscious that 
she is a goose for feeling it, but she does feel very 
much annoyed with Mrs. Tollington and her pre- 
tensions to fascination, as she replies : 

“And what.a Triton among minnows Captain 
Tollington must be, for you to have kept yourself 


steeped in your enchanted sleep till he appeared !’”” 

The allusion to the sleep that lasts until the real 
“Happy Prince with joyful eyes,” the true “ right 
man,” appears, is quite thrown away upon Mrs. 
Tollington. She does not understand it, and there- 
fore resents it.” 

“T can tell you I could name six or seven girls 
who were trying to catch Captain Tollington,” she 
says, a little indignantly, “and I carried him off 
without trying to do it; not that there is anything 
aes dacs easy-going about him, as you seem to 
imply. 

“Oh! Mrs. Tollington, no,” Olive exclaims, 
roused into explanation ; ‘I didn’t, really I didn’t, 
imply anything of the sort; I only meant that he 
must have been greater than the others to have 
won you from them all.” 

“He bad been posted for some years,” Mrs. 
Tollington says, musingly; “ and there is something 
so flattering to us girls in being trusted entirely 
by men who might be our fathers, you know. But 
what I went through mentally before I could de- 
cide” 

She pauses here, not because she is in the least 
shy about stating what her mental doubts were, 
but because she is not sufficiently imaginative to 
be able to coin a few on the spot. And Olive, 
girl as she is, guages the reason of that pause so 
thoroughly, and despises the inadequate proportion 
of it so heartily. 

They are in the middle drive of the Hospital 
grounds by this time, and Mrs. Tollington, by 
flourishes of her whip, is indicating where So-and- 
so used to live when she was here “as a child.” 
How is Olive, the recipient of her information, to 
know that she is making her childhood extend to 
twenty years? Pouf! tis but a paltry difficulty, 
this, and Mrs. Tollington surmounts it with the 
gallantry of an irresponsible nature. 

“How jealous the people were of me here, to be 
sure,” she says, with a meditative air, as she drives 
slowly along through the well-known grounds; 
“Jealous of a child of fifteen, who didn’t know 
whether she was being admired or not! Wasn't 
it wicked ?” 

“But how did you know that the women were 
jealous, when you didn’t know that the men gave 
them cause to be so?” Olive asks, with an air of 
abstraction that is rather offensive to one who has 
been laying herself out to tell the whole thing in a 
narrative form that will sound well. And just: as 
Mrs. Tollington answers, pettishly, “As if one 
couldn’t always tell about the men /” Olive sees 
Philip, one of a group of five men, smoking on the 
balcony at the end window of the “ Trafalgar.” 

She dare not faint, and she dare not find fault; 
social decorum forbids her doing either, because 
she is—powerless. There is nothing left for her 
to do but to sit back in the carriage, and bear the 
agony of passing him and not speaking to him. 
For Mrs. Tollington drives well down under this 
window, in order that she may have all the credit 
to be gained by the tact that she can turn her po- 
nies moderately well at the end down by the rail- 
ings ; so Olive even hears his voice. 

“What's that you say, Ritchie? ‘Phil's last 
bachelor dinner?’ Let us howl! My dear boy, ll 
give you a better dinner than this any day at Moor- 
bridge Iouse.” 

She hears these words. The full meaning of 
them is borne in upon her mind. She realizes in 
an instant that the man who has this day written 
to her, to ask if she ‘wishes to have done with 
him altogether,” is up there talking to other men 
about Moorbridge House and his power there. And 
his power there means power over Madge—the 
“ power of love.” 

She understands it all, she realizes it all, and she 
can’t help herself. She Jeans back and turns up 
her dark, gleaming face to the balcony, where 
Philip and his friends are sitting, and she cries out, 
“Oh! take care,” for she sees that Mrs. Tollington, 
in trying to follow her example, and look up too, 
has involved her reins, and caught the carriage- 
wheel in the step of a ponderous brake, and they 
are smashed over in some way or other, and the 
ordinarily placid ponies are kicking one another. 

There is a great commotion and very little even real 
assistance rendered. Mrs. Tollington’s youthful 
groom has been precipitated from the hind seat, 
and is weeping over his tattered coat and bruised 
cheek, and the rowing he will get from the house- 


maid (who has to mend his clothes) by-and-by. He 
is young, much too young, and small, and tightly 
tlad to be useful in any emergency. Naturally, he 
is incapable at this moment; andso the young men 
from the balcony rush down to their assistance, 
and by the time the much-mangled carriage has 
been pulled from the much-astonished ponies, 
Philip has recognized Olive, and Olive—has made 
up her mind what to do. 

Be herself! Do herself so much rightat last! 
Show him that she “is nojnore scorched than he 
is!” So she resolves. But, ah! how hard the task 
she has set herself, when she reads the genuine 
anxiety that is in his eyes, as he recognizes her— 
flies to her—takes her hand, and mutters: 

“ Olive, my darling, are you hurt through that 
fool’s mismanagement of her miserable ponies ?” 

This is the first impression of Mrs. Tollington. 


CHAPTER XII. 
pHi! 
“Oh! love is such a mystery, I cannot find it out.” 


Iv is five days after the photograph episode, and 
Madge is trying to make herself believe that she 
has forgotten it, or, at any rate, that she is not 
worrying herself about it. When she handed 
it to him, and spoke her speech that night 
after the Winstaples experiences, she had been 
full of generous unwillingness to perplex him by 
the smallest sign of a desire to know anything at 
all about it. 

But now, on reviewing the case calmly, undaz- 
zled by the glamor of his presence, she does re- 
cull every light and shade that had made the inci- 
dent a picture to her; and she does feel that she 
has not been quite fairly treated. 

This is how it was. She handed him the like- 


ness, as has been told, saying at the time, “ Mrs. |’ 


Wilmot found this after Olive left, and gave it to 
me to-day to forward to Olive.” She had lifted 
her eyes to his, and hers were very full of faith, 
but, at the same time, there was a questioning look 
in them, 

Tnstead of replying to this questioning look as 
she had half hoped he would, he had merely given 
her one of those long effective looks of his, from 
his deeply, darkly fringed blue eyes—a look that 
was yery beautiful to behold in itself, and regarded 
as an abstract thing ; but that was not entirely sat- 
isfactory to a girl who was craving to hear that “it 
all meant nothing.” 

She can’t bear to do it, but in spite of all her ef- 
forts to the contrary she does admit to herself, as 
she sits alone this day, that “ Philip’s going off to 
town in that way was very funny.” Even the Hen- 
dersons didn’t know why he went; and what 
“made it more awkward,” poor Madge felt, was 
that to her he had said “ family business called 
him,” while to Mrs. Henderson he had pleaded the 
necessity of seeing an old friend who was just on 
the eve of sailing for India. 

She can’t either bear to look back or to look for- 
ward this morning. Behind her she sees quag- 
mires of direct double-dealing and false pretenses ; 
and though she has passed over these in safety, 
how about the future? Will it be so again and 
again; or will the ground be all fair and firm—all 
in reality what it seems to be? 

In her recently engendered doubtful frame of 
mind, Madge does what is very natural—tries, 
namely, to keep her anxieties and distrusts to her- 
self, and so shun the observations of others. And 
it is so hard to do this in the village life where 
they all know, and like, and seek her; where they 
are all so familiar with her, that they talk of her 
marriage perpetually, honestly believing that it 
must be the pleasantest topic, and that in fealty 
to Queen Madge they must air it constantly. 

Even Mrs. Henderson’s fine perceptions desert 
her, Madge thinks, a little pettishly, as a note from 
the Vicarage is pt into her hand—a note of earn- 
est entreaty that Madge will drive Mrs. Henderson 
ever to luncheon at Parkavon, Griffiths Poynter's 
place, The excellent young man has a widowed 
aunt, and a host of cousins staying with him; and 
these latter are clamorous for amusement. In the 
innocence and loyalty of his heart, he does believe 
that the highest form of amusement to be offered 
to any human being is a sight of Madge Roden. 

Philip has been four days away from Halswor- 
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thy, and to-day she has heard from him for the 
first time. Intuitivel; the girl feels, as she reperuses 
the letter just before driving off for her eld friend, 
that it is not the letter a man would write to his 
“dear and only love,” though he uses the phrase. 
It is not the letter of the man she has waited for, 
shutting her heart the while against the advances 
of all others; it is not the letter of the lover for 
whose coming she has looked with as sweet and 
blind a faith as “ Little Elsie” had when she 
sang: 
“JT will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds ; 

He shall love me without guile, P 

And to him I will discover 

The swan’s nest among the reeds.” 


Philip says a great deal about the many slopes 
and dear shady glades of Moorbridge Park ; a great 
deal about the happiness he has tasted there, and 
the charm of the girl who has made that happi- 
ness; a great deal about the Hendersons’ magnan- 
imous’kindness, and the generous view his aunt 
and cousins have taken of what he is pleased to 
call his “freak ;” but absolutely nothing at all 
about what he is doing in town, or what detains 
him there. 

“ Have I been a precipitate fool ?” the girl can’t 
help asking herself, “or do men always let you 
go thus far and no farther into their real lives ? 
It’s rather unfair. He knows all about, and I 
knew ” : : 

She dislikes finishing the sentence. After all, 
there is something humiliating in making full con- 
fession of knowing nothing at all of one’s future 
husband, So she hums the first few bars of her 
favorite waltz by way of finale to her sentence, 
and tries to wender “ what Griffiths has got going 
on at Parkayon,” 

It’s a long drive to Parkavon, and a long portion 
of the drive is through the “Poynter property.” 
The talk between the two ladies is of Griffiths and 
his belongings (naturally of them) for a while. 
They conjecture as to the cousins and aunts. They 
speculate as to whether these latter will “try 
to marry Grif.” They surmise that, whatever they 
are, “they're safe not to be half good enough for 
the dear old fellow.” ‘In fact,” Madge puts in 
with an uneasy laugh, “no one is but me. I ought 
to have married Griff myself.” And then silence 
falls on them, and they ruminate. 

How Madge dreads the breaking of that silence. 
How she flicks her ponies with unwonted force, 
hoping to make them fly over the ground that in- 
tervenes between themselves and Parkavon before 
Mrs, Henderson can say anything. How she al- 
most gasps as Mrs. Henderson shakes silence eff, 
and says with an effort: 

“How is Philip, dear Madge?” 

“Quite well, I suppose,” Madge says, becoming 
absorbed in the contemplation of the off trace at 
once. “I hate driving these cobs on the check ; 
I shall take them on the middle-bar coming home ; 
grooms are as stupid as—other men.” 

Mrs. Henderson knows that there is a sore, and 
fears greatly to press on it. But there may be as 
much pain in silence as in speech. If Madge 
thinks that the subject of Philip is evaded, she 
will be justified in being hurt and annoyed. Mrs. 
Henderson collects the shattered remnants of her 
faith in the affair being a promising one, and says: 

“Though he was a stranger to it three months 
ago, Halsworthy isn’t Halsworthy without Philip. 
I shall be so glad when he’s back—in his proper 
place.” 

Silence on the part of Madge. Presently Mrs. 
Henderson is sorry to find she is not surprised to 
see that Madge is erying. 

My darling,” she says, tenderly, “supposing he 
were in either service, and ordered away for three 
or four years; compare your position with that of 
hundreds of girls who love and marry officers,” 

“Tf he'd been ordered away and compelled to 
stay, I should be happy enough,” Madge says; 
“but I think he liked to go, and I feel he likes to 
stay. There, I’ve said it.” 

Palpably the subject had better be dropped. 
Therefore Mrs. Henderson drops it, and Madge 
feels sorely that Mrs. Henderson is as doubtful 
as herself of the wisdom of all the work of the 
last few weeks. Accordingly, they ruminate again 
for a mile, and then Mrs, Henderson makes an- 
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other effort in what she firmly believes to be a 
perfeetly safe direction. 

“ Have you heard how Olive is getting on, dear ?” 

“ No; I wrote to her telling her of my engage- 
ment to Philip, but whether it’s ‘out of sight, cut 
of mind,’ with her, or whether she has never had 
my letter, I can’t tell; I only know that she has 
never answered it.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs, Tollingten’s demands on Olive’s 
time leave the poor child too Worn out for letter- 
writing, or perhaps ”. 

“Oh, please don’t,” Madge interrupts; “it, 
doesn’t matter. I should never exact love and 
attention from anyone who didn’t render both. 
willingly.” 

‘“ What would you do, Madge?” 

“Give up,” Madge says, firmly; “one can al-- 
ways do that, you know. Here we are; and, oh,, 
dear! I am too tired to care to speak to anyone.” 

Parkavon’s “ portals open wide” to receive her. 
In other words, a footman opens the front door,, 
and Griffiths runs from the drawing-room into the 
hall to greet her. 

‘Where's Fletcher ?” he begins, with effusion, 
to cover the bubbling up of the bliss he feels im 
holding Madge’s hand, and looking into Madge’s 
face, in his own house. “TI asked you to get him 
to come, Mrs. Henderson.” 

“‘ He’s in London,” Madge says, briefly. “Come, 
Grif, take the goods the gods give you, and be 
thankful, and don’t hanker after the absent—J 
don’t.” 

“Does she mean it?” both Grif and Mrs. Hen- 
derson ask themselves, as she goes on with her 
fair face red as a rose. And it really seems that 
she does, as she turns to them, all color and ani- 
mation, and says: 

“T like meeting strangers; where are your aunt 
and cousins, Grif ?” 

“In here,” he says; and they go into a drawing- 
room, where seven ladies sit on seven chairs, 
working at seven pieces of lace-work, 

“My aunt, Mrs Wainwright; my cousins, the 
Miss Wainwrights,” he says, comprehensively. , 
‘Mrs. Henderson, Miss Roden ;” and as he names 
Madge, such a gleam of pride in her, and longing 
for them all to admit that his pride in her is justi- 
fiable, irradiates his face, that Madge can’t help 
contrasting the love that has never been told in 
words, with the other of which Philip is the ex- 
ponent. 

The Wainwrights are not essential to my story. 
They cannot claim the honor of separate portrai- 
ture. A family group, hastily dashed in, is. all 
that is necessary. : 

The mother is weak, widowed, wearifully anx- 
ious to see her daughters we!l married—or mar- 
ried at all. The daughters are big, buxom, all 
wearing chignons of exactly the same shape and 
size, all speaking in exactly the same slightly- 
strained and very artificial tones, all looking about 
the same age, and all hoping for the same end. 

From the day the eldest reached the age of 
twenty, (and the youngest is twenty now), Griffiths, 
their cousin, has been regarded by them as their 
legitimate and proper prey. They had each in 
succession grown up at him, and each failed to 
gainhim, And each has felt inclined to resent the 
efforts of the one who has gone before as a piece 
of personal injustice toward the current fair foe 
to Griffith’s peace of heart. But the clannish feel- 
ing obtains with them greatly; and they are al- 
ways ready to unite their forces and declare war 
upon any outsider upon whom Grif turns a com- 
mendatory eye. 

Madge Roden has been cited to them, quoted to 
them, extolled to them by unguarded Grif, until 
they have come to the pass of putting wrong lace 
stitches in at the bare mention of her name. At 
the sight of her, is it any marvel that they prick 
their fingers ? 

The seven chairs upon which they sit become 
seven seats of judgment the instant she enters, and - 
they all find her guilty of “ designs” on Griffiths. 
For Madge, who brims over’ with cordiality and 
kindness, is being gracious to the full extent of 
her graciousness, is shaking hands with them all, 
and admiring the view, and saying how “nice the 
dear old room looks with a lot of ladies in it,” ina 
way that the Miss Wainwrights denounce in the 
secret | recesses of their souls as ‘simply auda- 
cious. 
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And all the while Madge’s thoughts are wander- 
ing. Is it right—is it just to her sex that she, so 
petted and sought and made much of by other peo- 
ple who are nothing to her, should allow herself 
to be treated as a nonentity by the one who is 
everything toher? She is longing, longing to ask 
Grif if all men are alike in this. But she remem- 
bers just in time that Philip does not like Grif, 
and so she forbears. 

They have luncheon presently, and all the Miss 
Wainwrights giggle in subdued mirth in chorus, 
as something is said about the head of the table. 
When their mother is inducted into it, she regards 
each one of them depreeatingly, as if she would 
say, “I am ready to resign it to you, beloved child, 
at the lightest hint from him.” But he does not 
offer the lightest hint, and they all sit down as 
guests, with Madge somehow as the honored one. 

And how they hate her for this honoring to 
which they do not subscribe, and to which she 
does ‘not aspire! They think she “means” so 
many things of which she is entirely guiltless. For 
example, they rather think that she thinks “ their 
presence here at Parkavon may effect the inflence 
she is trying to establish over Grif,” on whom 
they look as one fated to be theirs eventually. 
And all the while they are thinking these things, 
and half hinting these things by their manner, 
poor Madge is striving not to be self-absorbed in 
her miserable half-doubts, half-fears about Philip 
—about her love for him and his for her. 

It is a relief to her when luncheon is over, for 
she can’t eat, and she knows that her want of ap- 
petite is being noticed, and sensitively dreads it 
being ascribed to the right cause. And shrinking 
from this, she confirms all the Miss Wainwrights’ 
convictions that she is “a designing puss,” by say- 
ing “yes” heartily when Griffiths asks her to go 
in the grounds with him, and look at a new gar- 
den he has just had made at some distance from 
the house. 

' The Parkavon grounds lend themselves to pictu- 
resque gardening very well, for a river full of cas- 
eades runs through, and their undulations would 
be called hill and dale in another part of the coun- 
try. This new garden is in the old romantic Eng- 
lish style that obtained before Dutch stiffness and 
Italian artificiality set it. Through such a garden 
the gallant queen, who is always being picked to 
pieces in this age, because of her capacious heart, 
may have walked with Leicester, and Sussex, and 
Hunsdon, and Raleigh amidst the odors of roses, 
jasmines, and gillyflowers, and sweet marjoram. 
Shaded by huge shrubs and trees, cooled by run- 
ning water, rendered fragrant by the old familiar 
flowers that each of them had known from their 
childhood, it is no wonder that a sort of restful- 
ness settles down on both Madge and Griffiths as 
they step into the bounds of the enchanted spot. 

“Tm so glad you didn’t bring a band of your 
cousins with us, Grif,” Madge says, in a languid 
tone ; “they will talk so much—in sentences—that 
it’s hard work to listen to them, and harder work 
to answer; it’s so sweet to sit and say nothing 
sometimes.” 

“You were never one of the very silent ones 
till >—— 

‘Till 2” she questions firmly, steadily fixing her 
_eyes on his, and braving herself to hear the truth 
at last. 

“ Well—till your engagement,” he says, hesita- 
tingly, blushing a good deal as he says it, for 
Madge is still tke dearest thing on earth to him. 

- She shakes her head involuntarily. 

“TJ suppose it’s so with all girls, Grif,” she 
says, pleadingly; “ itis, isn’t it? It’s such a change; 
and one’s past life seems to be all nothing, and 
the future seems'so very important and uncertain ; 
and it is so with all girls, isn’t it, Grif ?” 

There is an exquisite air of anxious appeal in 
her eyes, in her voice,in her manner. But Grif is 
nothing if he is not candid, so now he says: 

“Not with girls who are happily engaged, I 


“think, dear.” 


And Madge turns and leans on some railings 
that are marking out the new garden still, and her 
eyes look out steadily on the gleaming, blooming 
flowers and the bright foliage, and see nothing ; 
and she cannot contradict him, or even argue with 
him. : 

As she stands thus, a bold, free footstep falls 
upon their ears; and presently, as Grif is say- 


ing, “People often stray in here from that wood, 
through which there is a public right of way,” 
there comes through the bowery hedge of shrubs 
the figure of a man—a stalwart, lithe, supple- 
jointed man, who walks out freely, and looks about 
him with interest. He is dressed in rather com- 
mon tourist garb—gray clothes and a white felt 
hat, and he carries a knapsack on his shoulders. 
He strides out well from the hips, and his tones 
are those of a gentleman decidedly, as he stops in 
surprise, doffs his hat to Madge, and says: 

“T fear ’m)a trespasser. [ve lost my way in 
getting out of that wool; will you be kind enough 
to tell me a short cut to the highroad ?” 

There is the shadow of a something they have 
seen before, both Griffiths and Madge feel, as they 
look at this man and listen to him. And he, mean- 
while, is looking at Madge under his level, lowered 
lids, and thinking, “Here’s the realization of my 
ideal of an English girl. Lucky dog! that fellow 
by her side.” 

Griffiths Poynter has never in the whole course 
of his life done a chilly act, or uttered a repressing 
word. He feels, somehow or other now, that it 
behooves him to muke amends for that ‘seductive- 
ness in his grounds which has lured this wayfarer 
out of the right path. So he says: 

“Come on to the house, and have refreshment at 
least. I can promise you dinner and a welcome. 
My name’s Poynter.” 

“ And J,” the other says, “am Philip Fletcher.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A BREAKDOWN. 


‘‘Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs 
have sung.”’ 

Mrs. Totrrneton’s little carriage has been 
mended, and Mrs. Tollington’s little ponies’ nerves 
have been restored to their pristine strength, and 
Mrs. Tollington’s mortification at having caused 
an awkward upset just when she desired to shine 
as a female Jehu has evaporated; and still her 
“rescuer,” as she persists in calling Mr. Philip 
Fletcher, calls daily to make inquiries about her at 
the house on breezy Blackheath. 

Tlis attentions are very pleasing to the fair lady 
who rules in this house. He is handsome, and he 
has the gay art in perfection of adapting the style 
of his converse to his hearers. With Mrs. Tol- 
lington he is disgusted to find himself drifting in- 
to a feebly vivacious, sentimental strain, whenever 
Olive is out of the room. And Olive, in spite of 
the momentary weakness—the glorious weakness 
that will obtain while love and the world lasts— 
which made her say, “Oh! Phil,’ with much lov- 
ing effusion, when Philip picked her up from un- 
der the ponies’ feet, and called her his “darling” 
—Olive rarely stays in the room with him. 

As the magnet draws the needle, so Philip, in 
spite of his troth-plight to absent, unsuspicious 
Madge, is drawn by that house on Blackheath. 
Daily he tells himself that “it isn’t his will or his 
wish that takes him there; it is fate !—and a pre- 
cious wayward fate too.” Courtesy compelled him 
to call at first, and inquire for the gushing, grate- 
ful wife of the man who was soon coming home to 
be made an admiral. And though she scarcely 
spoke or looked at him on the occasion of that 
courtesy-call, still his false feet and his false hopes 
carry him there daily, At Mr. Tollington’s earnest 
request, be it understood; for Mrs. Tollington has 
evoked a theory in her own manwuvring mind. 
She has sharp sight, though her glance is but a 
languid one, and she has taken less note of Olive’s 
quick change of color, of the quivering of Olive’s 
eyelid’s, and the passionate droop of Olive’s eyes, 
whenever Philip Fletcher appears. ‘‘She loves 
him, and has tried and failed to catch him,” the 
experienced matron thinks. ‘“ It will do her good 
—teach her a lesson—to get him to show her that 
he takes more pleasure in my society than in hers ; 
though I ama married woman, who never, of 
course, can be anything but a friend to me.” 

In her heart Mrs. Tollington! calls Olive “a sly, 
artful, specious impostor” for having said what she 
did say about Philip the day the photograph came. 
“ He has evidently had to repulse her,” Mrs, Tol- 
lington thinks ; and she moralizes over the “ for- 
wardness of some girls,” and thanks Heaven she 
is not as they are.” 


In pursuance of her plan of teaching Olive a 
lesson, she gives Philip Fletcher a pressing general 
invitation to her house. ‘I will not lose sight 
of my preserver,” she murmurs, meaningly. 
“Captain Tollington must know and thank you 
when he comes home.” She tells the story 
of the courage and self-devotion he displayed 
‘‘ visking his life to save hers,” when the two small 
ponies were tumbling about in their traces—tells 
it to all the social winds that blow about Black- 
heath, and they waft it everywhere. She claims 
him as her special providence-provided friend, and 
gets him to walk in the lime-tree avenue with her, 
when she hopes that all the stalking sisterhoods 
she meets are heart-sore with envy at not being 
escorted in a like manner. 

And Philip—selfish Philip—suffers the claim 
of friendship to be made, and seems to agree te 
it, and walks with her, and talks to her, and flat- 
ters her folly, and all for the sake of getting a 
look from Olive that is never given—a word from 
Olive that is never said. He loathes Mrs. Tolling- 
ton’s gratitude. He hates her assumption of friend- 
ship and intimacy with himself. He scornfully 
laughs at her evident belief in his interest in her. 
But he goes on flattering her folly, because she 
brings him near to Olive—brings him near to the 
girl he has renounced, whom he loves better than 
he will ever love anything on this earth. 

And for whatend is it that he does this after 
all? He knows that he has forfeited all right 
to long for that love. He knows that Olive wii 
never let him touch the tips of her fingers again 
with tenderness. He knows that all this dalliance 
is the idlest waste of time—that nothing can come 
of it, save greater unhappiness to himself—and yet 
he goes on hovering about her, seeking to win 
some slight return from her with an intensity that 
startles himself almost. 

He has his periods of remorse too ; the worst of 
us have them. His conduct to these girls is the 
“conduct of a blackguard,” he knows, and he does 
not scruple to tell himself so. There is not a mo- 
ment in the day when he would not, if he could, 
cast himself at Olive’s feet, or clasp her to his 
heart, and cover her face with kisses. And yet he 
means to marry Madge! And’ the two girls know 
each other, and are friends; and he has sought 
them both so warmly! And well—he is “a scoun- 
drel,” he knows. But still he goes yet again to 
Mrs. Tollington’s house. : 

He arrives there one day, just after Mrs. Tol- 
lington has gone out for a drive with a friend, 
leaving Olive Aveland alone. It.is a late autumn 
or rather early winter day, and Olive, in her rest- 
lessness, can’t endure sitting in a bleak, fireless 
room. Mrs. Tollington’s arrangements are all 
sumptuous as regards herself, but rather screwy as 
regards other people, It is her custom to spend a 
goodly portion of each day in her dressing-room, 
watching her maid altering and re-contriving her 
garments of price. Accordingly the fire is there, 
and the drawing-room is kept clean and chilly 
until the evening. 

The companionship of the maid is no more 
agreeable to Olive than is the chill atmosphere of 
the drawing-room; accordingly she goes out inte 
rather pretty gardens, and walks about among the 
battered geraniums and mignonette, and the stiff, 
sturdy dahlias and chrysanthemums, recalling there, 
as she did everywhere else, the shattered romance 
of her life. 

If she could only crush her love for this man, 
who had shown himself worse than “ unworthy,” 
who had shown himself “regardless” of her, out 
of her heart! If she could only have a satisfac- 
tory answer to her prayer, that she “might be 
fickle,” granted her! If she could only see some 
other man, whose eyes and hair, and tones and 
turns of thought, and walk and words, would haunt 
her! 

Was it always to be going on like this, that she 
couldn’t forget him, and ached horribly at the 
memory of him, or would he in time tire of others, 
and come back to her? Her heart bounded with 
joy at the possibility which she had conjured up. 
Some girls tell us they “have too much pride ever 
to think of a man who has slighted them.” Ther 
may be telling the truth, but I know that Olive 
Aveland’s love was not after this sort. If he hso 
slighted her ninety-nine times, and caressed her 
the hundredth, she would have forgotten the 
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slights, and enjoyed the caress as only a woman 
can. 

In the agony of her mind, as she wanders about 
the damp garden-paths, she asks herself, What she 
ean have done that she should be singled out to en- 
dure such pangs, such gnawings, as these? What 
can she have done? Why should other women, 
her inferiors in head and heart and beauty, be 
married to the men they loved, while she was left 
forlorn in this way? And what was there about 
Philip Fletcher to make him the one man on earth 
to her? 

“J wish I could hate him,” she mutters. “TI 
wish I could laugh at him; how will he look when 
he gets old? Just like other men, with no teeth, 
and bald spots on their heads, and punchy figures. 
Oh! but Til be old too, then, Philip; and all my 
youth will be passed without you !” 

She walks fast, fast, faster, round the garden, 
and aches to have him beside her. “Though it 
would be no good if he were here—it would all end 
in nothing,” she says, in a paroxysm of loving 
sulkiness. And just as she says it, he comes right 
into her path; for he has caught sight of her from 
the exalted door-step; and at sight of him, the girl 
goes into a paradise where fever rages at once. 

They try to be conversational, and he tells her 
that he has come to call on Mrs. Tollington, and 
that, finding Mrs, Tollington out, he had ventured 
to walk round the garden, and “ Won't you say 
you’re glad to see me, Olive ?’”’ he pleads humbly, 
in such a low voice. 

“Glad to see him!’ how can she tell what 
she is, when she’s trembling so that she can’t 
make her breath come right, and can’t regulate 
her steps? She takes two or three short, quick 
ones, and then goes falteringly and slowly; and 
she knows all the while that he is looking at her, 
with that concentrated gaze which she once so 
loved to meet. 

She calls herself a “ fool,” an “easily won fool,” 
and she can’t succeed, the poor enraptured child, 
in feeling anything like coldness or aversion to the 
cause of her folly. All she ean feel is, “He has 
come! he has come to me.” 

Everything protrudes itself distinctly, and makes 
hér abstractedly conscious of it; the damp, yellow 
gravel-path, that looks rather like bruised sponge- 
cake, glares at her, and the limp, hanging trusses 
of geranium, that were a vivid scarlet before the 
Jast rain, lop forward over the border and clamor 
for her pity; and she can only walk on, just as 
straight as she may, between all this vegetable 
matter that seems to be sympathetically out of 
joint, and wish, oh! so heartily, that she could 
dare to snuggle her head down on the shoulder of 
the man at her side, and there whisper out all her 
lJeve and doubt and agitation. 

Is not this an ignominious and ill-regulated state 
of feeling? “The creature!” to suffer love to reign 
in her heart for a man who was not ready with the 
offer and the ring! How horribly human and detest- 
ably womanly! Surely all Mrs. Grundy’s daughters 


will be advised to shun her, and to take no further |: 


interest in her fortunes, To go on loving when it is 
no longer expedient to do so! What a pity this 
poor Olive lacks the convenient powers of unloving 
and forgetting directly—it would be advantageous 
for her to do it! 

“Won't you say you're glad to see me?” he re- 
peats, and the truth is pressed out of Olive by the 
repetition. 

“You know that I am better than I can tell 
you. I don’t think it’s gladness that I feel, but 
madness !” 

She says this last sentence in a whisper almost ; 
and he realizes that, in the midst of her passionate 
pleasure in seeing him, there is a deep vein of 
hopelessness. © Poor Olive! ‘‘Does she know how 
utterly hopeless’ it all is?” he wonders; does she 
know about Madge?” 

As he is thinking this, Olive probes the dart of 
the affair. that gives her the'most poignant pain. 

“When are you going back to Moorbridge House, 
Mr. Fletcher?” 

“Don’t call me that !” he cries, hastily. “Tecan 
bear a great deal; but ‘Mr. Fletcher” from you, 
Olive, you won't—” 

“When are you going back?” she interrupts, 
tottering almost on her feet as well as in her judg- 
ment. «5 é 

“Why do you ask?” 


“J heard what you said just before we were up- 
set, the other day,” she ‘says rapidly, lifting her 
eyes to his face, and meeting the look that she 
knows has been in his eyes all along. “I heard 
what you said, and I suppose I know what it 
meant,” 

“Tt meant young men’s chaff, Olive,” he 
says falteringly, for he is ashamed of himself for 
prevaricating so meanly. ‘“ You’re often hearing 
from Halsworthy, aren’t you? Mrs. Henderson and 
Miss Roden have the name of being capital cor- 
respondents.” A 

“T have one letter—only one—from Miss Roden,” 
she tells him; and then she flushes fiercely and 
adds, “and that I tore up without reading, be- 
cause” : 

“Because of what ?” 

“Because I thought it might hold news that 
would hurt me!” she says, impetuously ; and then 
he stifles the cries of his conscience, and resolves 
that she shall not hear of his engagement yet. She 
had tried to evade it—had confessed that she had 
tried to evade it; and wherefore, then, should he 
thrust it upon her? The blow must fall in time, 
but just a little longer it might be averted. 

The agitation of her spirit is fretting and fatigu- 
ing her physically. She feels literally that every 
step taken exhausts her energies, and leaves her 
mentally and morally more.at his mercy; and she 
knows that he has none. 

“T have been walking for a long time, and I am 
tired, I must go in.” 

“Do you mean this as a signal for my departure? 
After all, is five minutes’ conversation with me all 
the grace you have forme now? How lightly you 
women can let most things go !” 


“Don’t speak bitterly to me, Philip,” she says, 
trembling a little at the pathos he can put into his 
tones at an instant’s notice, and a little, also, with 
indignation at the calm audacity which enables 
him to cast the burden of his conduct upon her. 

“Don’t send me away, Olive. Sit down on this 
bench, and let me tell you something. ~ Yes, you 
must hear it, though perhaps you won’t be inter- 
ested, and will think me a fool for my pains. I 
came down to the ‘Trafalgar’ that day solely with 
the hope of seeing you. I felt as if I couldn’t 
live without a sight of you, and I should have 
walked about Blackheath till it was granted me. 
Olive, why did you leave that photograph behind 
at Mrs. Wilmot’s ?” 

“Tt was left by accident; and how did you know 
it was left at all ?” 

“Tt was given to me, and I forwarded it. That 
wretched woman flaunted it all over the market- 
place at Winstaple one day. Don’t you value it 
any more, Olive, that you leave it behind you care- 
lessly, to be commented on by every idle tongue 
and vulgar mind ?”” 

“Not value it? It’s all that’s left to me,” she 
says, sorrowfully. Then she hates herself for 
what she calls the cowardice that causes her to 
linger by him just so long as he pleases. 

The subject of Madge Roden has a painfully 
strong fascination for her. Surely, if Philip were 
engaged to Madge, he would tell her. That dread- 
ful consummation has not been achieved yet. Still, 
though she tells herself this, she flutters back to 
the subject. 

“When did you leave Halsworthy ?” 

“A fortnight ago.” 

“And how was Mrs. Henderson ? 
ail quite well ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. Never mind Halswor- 
thy now ; tell me about yourself. Does that fool of 
woman behave decently to you. Are you happy 
here, Olive ?” 

“ Happy!” how can he ask her that? Why she 
couldn’t be happy in a palace of which she was 
the queen, if he were not with her; and he knows 
it—he must,know it. She manages to say: 

“Yes, she is kind enough. When do you go 
back ?” 

“Where to?” 

“Why, to Halsworthy, of course; we were. talk- 
ing of Halsworthy.” 

“Talk of something pleasanter, Olive,” he says, 
eagerly; and now he can’t resist putting his hand 
on one of hers, which is resting on the back of the 
bench. With what wild joy that hand was once 
yielded up to him! remembering this, how can he 
dare to touch it now ? 


Were they 


“ How wrong all this is!” she cries, starting up- 
“How weak and wicked I am!” 

“You weak und wicked, poor child ?” 

“Yes, tolet you make me such a slave. Just 
think, if you had a sister, and any man tortured 
her as you do me!” 

“T blame myself every hour of my life, Olive,” 
he says, humbly; “ you can’t say harder things of 
me than I think of myself.” 

This self-depreciation of his brings her down 
again. 

“Oh, Philip! don’t think I mean hard things; 
but I get bewildered, and feel then that I must be 
awfully weak, or you wouldn’t treat me so.” 

“Let us be friends, if we can’t be more,” he 
says, speciously. ‘To lose you altogether out ot 
my life is a little more than I can bear, and I’ve 
borne hard things in my time, dear. Let us be 
friends ; let me see you sometimes, and feel that 
you will turn to me as you would to a brother.” 

A great dry sob rises up and chokes her; the 
tortures of Tantalus can have been nothing to this. 

This is asking for bread, and being given a stone, 
with a vengeance. 

“ And when you marry, what will your wife think 
of our friendship—for you wiil marry, Philip?” 

“Tf I said to you, ‘You will marry and forget 
me, Olive, and be false to the claims of friendship 
I make upon you,’ would you not feel that I was 
unjust and cruel ?” he asks, in a hurt tone. 

“Yes, becauseI am J; but you are you.” Then 
she collects all her strength; she interlaces her 
fingers, and presses them together to keep down 
any show of pain, and says : 

“Ts it Madge ?” 

He is not prepared for the question; he had | 
really thought that he had cleverly drawn a 
boundary-line round the subject of himself and 
Olive, and that the latter would not overstep it. 
In his surprise, he tells the truth. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“You are engaged to her?” 

“Tam, Olive, my love!” 


CHAPTER XIV. X 


“HAVE I DONE WELL, OR ILL?” 

Manes Ropen is as self-possessed as it is desirable 
that any girl of twenty should be. She has played: 
the part of young lady of the land, Queen of Hals- 
worthy, and idol of the neighborhood, too long for) 
any feeble embarrassing doubts as to her relative . 
importance to come forward and cripple her on. 
ordinary occasions. But this does not seem to her. 
an ordinary occasion—this first rather romantic 
meeting with the real Simon Pure. it : 

Here before her is the man about whom she has 
heard from her childhood as a hero, the man. for 
whom she had almost unconsciously designed her- 
self, and for whom she is very sure Mrs. Hender- 
son had designed her; and he is the cousin of her 
future husband, and she ought to give him) a wel- 
come, and let him understand their future relation- 
ship at once. ; 

“ But perhaps I ought to leave it to Grif,” she 
thinks. “Grif may imagine that I fancy he 
doesn’t understand etiquette, if I put myself for- 
ward before he has thought it necessary to intro- 
duce this waif and stray to me.” So she marches 
on with her pretty, easy step by Grif’s side, and 
Philip Fletcher is left in ignorance of her name, . 
for Grif forgets his part of master of these cere-. 
monies. . 

“I’m going on to a place called Halsworthy,” 
Philip explains, as he swings out with as free and , 
light a step as if he hadn’t already walked twen- 
ty-five miles this day; “going to look up an old 
friend of my mother’s; do you know her—Mrs. 
Henderson.” 

“She’s in my house at the present moment,” 
Griffiths exelaims, delightedly. And then Philip, 
or Phil, as he is invariably called, leans forward 
and says: : 

“Then Iam sure this is Miss Roden,” and cross- 
es over and takes the girl’s hand and adds: 

“Philip and I are like brothers; you must for-: 
give me for telling you abruptly how glad I shall 
be to have you fora sister.” ’ 

She takes in all the points of resemblance and 
all the points of difference between her Philip and 
this one at a giance. They have the same level, 
brows—the same steady glance, the same easy, 
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careless way. But her Philip is indisputably the 
handsomer of the two—handsomer—and half an 
inch taller. 

They each hear a great deal and tell a great 
deal to one another as they walk back from the 
old English ‘garden to the house, Phil, for in- 
stance, hears that Halsworthy is so many miles 
from Parkavon, and is told that, being so many, 
he had better make up his mind to be driven on 
by Miss Roden, rather than walk there. And 
Madge hears several little incidents of his pedes- 
trian tour down into this country briskly narrated, 
for Phil has the great merit of being lucid and 
brief—his narrations last about a minute and a 
half. His hearers are not compelled to distort 
their facial muscles in order to portray a feeling of 
interest which is quite dead. He is terse, pictur- 
esque, graphic. In short, he is amusing, without 
attempting to be facetious. And Madge finds him 
amusing, and Madge likes him for being so; and 
Madge in all her life never concealed a liking. 
“Oh! the pity of it that he didn’t come before!” 
Mrs. Henderson’s prophetic heart almost palpitates 
the words as he goes in, and makes himself known 
to her, and she feels that there is about him all 
the radiance of reality. 

So like, and so unlike! At every turn they are 
reminded by him of that cousin of his who has 
wooed and won, and gone away so easily and care- 
lessly and deceitfully. They can’t help it. Mrs. 
Henderson and Madge catch themselves looking at 
one another, and interrogating one another mutely, 
as some of the absent Philip’s very tones fall on 


their ears with a truer ring than “his can ever 


have,” they feel in silence and in sorrow. 

The young pedestrian tourist is too tired to care 
to engage in the croquet match which Griffiths 
presently organizes ; and so he is left with Mrs, 
Henderson, while the seven girls and Grif play 
that game, which is the strong point and sole re- 
maining hope of the Misses Wainwright. 

For they play it well—very well indeed; driving 
interloping balls away into space, and helping those 
who can reward them for their help with the most 
consummate easeand skill. But, for all their ease 
and skill and amiability (displayed toward himself 
alone), Grif can’t help wishing that they would 
let him get a word with Madge sometimes outside 
the reach of their keen ears. 

To tell the truth, Madge is not very keen about 
croquet this day. She would far rather hear what 
this stranger, who is still no stranger, is saying to 
Mrs. Henderson. Finally inclination gets the bet- 
ter of her, and she begs a left-out Miss Wain- 
wright to take her mallet and place, and asks Grif 
to order her pony carriage. 

“You're going away very early,” Griffiths says, 
discontentedly ; and somehow he associates this 
new-comer with Madge’s impatience to be gone, 
and hates the name of “Philip Fletcher” even 
more than: he hated it when the other man who 
bore it was present. But, in spite of his discon- 
tent, he contrives to free himself presently from 
the trammels of croquet, and comes and stands 
close by Madge, to the trembling wrath of the Miss 
Wainwrights. 

Madge is in such a thoughtful mood that she 
looks almost sad. She has been following many 
sudden springs of thought that have gushed up in 
her mind this day to their sources, and the result 
of her investigation is a stinging distrust of nov- 
elty and appearance. 

“Grif,” she begins gravely, not looking at the 
man she is addressing, but letting her eyes fasten 
themselves on a distant object that does not call 
for any attention from her—* Grif, you have known 
your cousins a long time, haven’t you ?” 

“ All their lives, I think,” he answers, indiffer- 
ently. He has no manner of feeling for or inter- 
est in his cousins, beyond the one of their being 
his blood-relations. He has no special liking, no 
faint admiration, for any one of them. On the con- 
trary, now that he sees them near Madge, he 
marks all their inelegancies of feature, and figure, 
and manner with a perspicuity that would send 
the Miss Wainwrights’ hearts down to dismal 
depths did they but know it. Happily for their 
current peace of mind, they don’t know it. So 
they posture, and pose, and propel their balls 
about with a pleasant feeling of playing well, and 
impressing Grif with the fact. 

“You will marry one of them by-and-by,” Madge 


says, prophetically ; and now she transfixes Grif- 
fiths with a glance, “and you will be so right, 
Grif.” 

“Marry one of them?—good Lord! no—not 
even if I hadnever known—I mean, if I had never 
seen anyone else,” Grif replies, hurriedly. 

“My dear Grif, what nonsense !” Madge says 
tolerantly, with that immense air of superior 
knowledge and experience which is one of Madge’s 
special attributes. ‘‘ You think you won’t now, I 
quite believe that; but I know how these things 
end generally, and J say you’ll marry one of your 
cousins by-and-by, and you'll be so right.” 

In spite of his being some years older than 
Madge, in spite of his firm belief in her engage- 
mént with Philip Fletcher being her solitary love- 
affair, Grif has an unaccountable feeling of youth 
and inexperience steal over him as he listens to 
this girl, But he casts one look at the group on 
the croquet-ground, and that look strengthens him 
in the position he had taken at first. 

“They’re good sort of girls enough,” he says; 
“but when it comes to marrying them, that’s a 
different thing.” 

“Of course not ‘them,’ but one of them, Grif; 
you'll single out one in time, and then she'll seem 
so different to her sisters that you will wonder you 
hadn’t seen her superiority to the rest all along ; 
and then all your long knowledge of her will make 
you love more, and you'll feel so happy and so 
safe.” 

He knows now, the sympathetic, generous, tender 
fellow, that she is contrasting her positive case 
with his possible one. She has no long knowledge 
of her lover to fall back upon and make her love 
him more, now that he is away, trying her by his 
unnecessary absence. 

“Well,” he says, trying to think away the tears 
that will come into his eyes at the thought of 
Madge’s distress, “ we needn’t talk about my mar- 
riage yet—not for many a long day. I'd rather 
not talk about it at all to you now,” he can’t help 
adding in a mutter. 

“T don’t suppose people are ever quite happy, 
whether they get what they want, or whether they 
lose it,” Madge answers, following her spring of 
thought well home to its source, in firm reliance 
on Grif not taking the smallest advantage of ber 
daring spirit of exploration. And Grif justifies 
her reliance, for he only shakes his head and says: 

“Perhaps you're right; all the same, I’m sorry 
I lost what I wanted.” 

Madge is not a coquette by design, she has no 
greed for miscellaneous loye and admiration, but 
she does like to keep alive what she feels to be 
the firm, true, and good interest which Grif has in 
her, and she in him. And so when she is saying 
good-bye to him this day, she uses the very words 
that a practiced coquette would use, 

“As soon as you’ye settled on the one, Grif, let 
me know, that I may indorse your choice if I can. 
I shall be frightfully jealous and exacting for 
you. 

He can’t answer her in the half-real, half-ban- 
tering tone she has taken up. He can only gulp 
down a big ball of hopelessly passionate emotion. 
Why will she ?—how can she like him so much and 
not love him a little? So he says nothing aloud, 
calls her his “darling” in his heart, and as Madge 
drives away with her friends, he goes back to his 
cousins. 

In spite of himself, Madge’s words make him re- 
gard them in a new light. In spite of himself, he 
scans them all curiously in search of the possibil- 
ity of one being a trifle superior to the others, 
And all hopes of finding that which he is searching 
for flees from him,as they chorus out some of their 
convictions respecting Madge. ; 

“J wonder,with all that money, that Miss Roden 
hasn’t married before, Grif.” 

“Why, she’s young enough in all conscience,” 
he says testily. 

“ Ts she—young ? dearme! young for an heiress, 
I suppose you mean. Seven or eight and twenty ? 
well, of course that’s not old.” 

“Seven or eight and twenty !—she’s not twenty- 
one yet; she’s only waiting till she’s of age to 
marry.” 

“Poor thing! how terrible for her to have gone 
off so then, if she is so young as that.” 

“Gone off! why she gets prettier and prettier 
every day,” Grif says, indignantly. 


“Oh! Grif, really we shall think, I don’t know 
what—all sorts of thinge, if you pretend to see 
beauty in Miss Roden. No, no,” (with a great air 
of magnanimity), “she’s a nice amiable girl, unaf- 
fected and simple, and evidently desirous of pleas- 
ing ; but pretty! no, no!” 

“ Fine feathers make fine birds,” another Miss 
Wainwright remarks, with a vicious recollec- 
tion of how becoming Madge’s dress had been to 
her. 

“No one can deny that her feathers were fine 
enough,” a third strikes in; “ rather over-dressed, 
wasn’t she, mamma? Costly things on a girl like 
that can’t be called good taste even by her most 
infatuated friends.” 

“Jt was amusing to see how eager she was to 
relinquish you, Grif, and to get hold of Mr. Fletch- 
er,” another Miss Wainwright cries, laughing a 
great deal too long and loud for the laughter to be 
genuine. “She was all eyes and ears for you at 
luncheon ; and you see when he came she couldn’t 
play croquet like the rest of us, but must go and 
stand near him and try to attract his attention. I 
suppose she thinks she may be as bold as she 
pleases. She can afford to make herself conspic- 
uous,” 

“She never tried to attract any man’s attention 
in her life,” Grif says, hotly; ‘she has enough of 
it without trying.” 

“Now, Grif, don’t be angry, but just wait 
and see if Iam not right. While her lover is 
away, she will get up a flirtation with his cousin; 
she was pretending to take such interest in every- 
thing he said, it was sickening.” 

And it is one of these women who say such 
things of her that Madge prophesies he will marry 
by-and-by. 

* 


* * * 


During the drive home Madge is restlessly vi- 
vacious. She describes the Miss Wainwrights 
to Phil; she mimics them; she laughs at them; 
she pulls herself up suddenly in frowning impa- 
tience at the thought of the very event she has 
suggested as possible to Griffiths. And Mrs, Hen- 
derson, watching her with loving, anxious eyes, 
feels that the mirth and the mimiery are both false, 
and that Madge, her darling, is in the agony of a 
perplexity with which no outsider may dare to 
meddle. 

Their conversation is cramped, after all, directly 
she leaves off her mockery of the Miss Wain- 
wrights. In the common order of things, Philip, 
the absent, ought to be, and would be, the topic. 
But it is treading on treacherous ground to 


speak of him to the man he personated while it ' 


served his purpose. Both Madge and Mrs. Hen- 
derson have a strong feeling upon them, now that 
they see him, of haying defrauded this late- 
Maroy Malas Wesseihdld beooutag 40 
oreoyer, Madge is rapidly becoming too an 
with Philip for having gone in the has, oA 
staid in the way he has, to speak of him without a 
certain tremulous tone of voice that she is very 
much ashamed of. And in the midst of her re- 
fraining from all mention of him, she feels that it 
is due to herself not to shrink from the topic— 
due to Mrs, Henderson to let his cousin know as 
soon as possible that there has been no connivance 
on her dear old friend’s part—due to Philip, her 
lover, to mention him without fear, and to show 
that she dreads no reproach concerning him. 
And she cannot do it. 


Failing heart, and failing faith! How she tries 
to prop up both; how she tries to flatter herself 
back into blind belief; how she shrinks from 
a gleam of further light; how she regrets that 
the one who was meant to be the “real” Prince 
from the first has come, and that he is so little dis- 
appointing. How she blames herself for all these 
feelings. 

There is intense relief to her in getting home 
this day—intense relief in getting back to the old 
home where no harm has ever befallen her, and 
where she has never been more nor Jess than she 
is now, to all the loyal, faithful hearts who dwell 
there. <A sense of relief and safety creeps over 
her as she flings the reins down and jumps out, 
and then remembers that she is mistress here, and 
says, quite freely and cordially : 

“You must come and dine with us to-day, that 
you and my aunt may know each other, without 
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delay, Mr. Fletcher. There is nothing out of the 
way in my asking him the first day I see him, is 
there?” she appeals to Mrs. Henderson; ‘for we 
are to be cousins, you know.” 

She feels that this is a superfluous reminder, as 
soon as she has uttered it; and so she tries to look 
and act as if she didn’t, and is un-Madge-like alto- 
gether. Explanations, elaborations, all are foreign 
to Madge’s nature. 

“Why on earth should she try to speak of this 
subject before him?” Mrs. Henderson thinks, as 
they go to the room where Miss Roden senior 
awaits them. 

Madge has got herself together in her progress 
from the hall door to the oak-wainscotted room, 
that still retained its ancient designation of ‘ par- 
lor” at Moorbridge. She is quite the Madge her 
friends all love to see her, as she goes gracefully 
and gayly forward to her old relative, saying, as 
she goes: 

“Philip’s cousin is here, aunt—another Philip 
Fletcher; you must welcome him, for Philip’s sake 
and mine, until you know him better.” 

“ Another Philip Fletcher is rather discompos- 
ing to Miss Roden, but she makes the best of the 
‘social jungle into which they have all rambled, and 
proceeds at once to talk polite conversation with 
immense old-lady power. 

“You are just fresh from London, and the 
country must look very beattiful to you,” she says, 
as ifthe country were all her own doing, and she 
did like to hear a word, in acknowledgment of its 
superierity to everything else on earth, uttered at 
times. 

“ Yes, very beautiful,” he says, looking at Madge, 
and thinking of Madge, and utterly failing to grasp 
the entire meaning of old Miss Roden’s words, 
“very beautiful, but” 

“But not for me,” is what would be the conclu- 
sion of his sentence, if old Miss Roden, in her ar- 
dent desire to confute what she considers a com- 
promising mention of the natural beauties of 
Halsworthy, didn’t interrupt him. 

“ But—now you're not going to tell me that you 
think it too cramped and low? I won't hear it. 
See the expanse—the bold sweep aboye it ?” 

For a wild moment, Philip Fletcher thinks that 
Miss Roden is speaking of Madge’s brow, and 
Madge’s glorious arching head. Then he collects 
his faculties, knows that he is misunderstanding 
her, and making an idiot of himself, and answers : 

“Do believe me, I think all I see perfection. I 
never dreamed of such an earthly paradise as this 
in which I find myself.” 

“And you will find yourself in it very often, I 
hope, by-and-by, when your cousin is master here,”” 
Madge says, gallantly, though the corners of her 
mouth twitch painfully as she speaks. And then 
she leaves him, with that last speech of hers 
ringing in his ears, while she goes to dress for din- 
ner. 

Madge Roden is no coquette. She does not de- 
sire to deck her beauty in this stranger’s eyes, for 
the sake of making them smart with an admiration 
which they should not express. Nevertheless, the 
taste of the woman will have itso. She puts on 
a white dress, and then tries ribbons of various 
colors against her cheeks and hair, to see which 
suits her best. And at last she doffs the white 
dress, and dons a cream-tinted one, with which 
some sweet wild-rose pink harmonizes admirably. 

And she puts her rich hairin cloudy ripples over 
her brow, and commands the sweet, tremulous lines 
of her mouth to “be still,” and tries hard to regu- 
late the sparkling measure of hereyes. And when 
she has done all these things, she goes down, 
knowing that she is looking her best, and that her 
best is a very fair thing. 

So they all dine together (for Mr. Henderson has 
been summoned by a special messenger), and Madge 
is a suppressed young hostess, because she will 
put her dear old auntso prominently forward. But, 
for all that suppression, she is quite enough of a 
queen to command attention from this one who 
looks upon her for the first time. 

She sees that he is noticing the effect of each 
shade and each ribbon. She feels that he appreci- 


ates her taste in setting forth such beauties as she 
has. And so when he comes near her in the 
-eourse of the evening, and touches her dress, and 
-says (letting the light fall on its semi-transparent 
texture) : 


“Ts this idealized silk, Miss Roden, or is it a 
thing that every-day women may buy and wear?” 

“ Yes, at six-and-eightpence a yard. And how 
exactly you are like my Philip; heraves about this 
color,” she says, with a great big effort at being all 
she ought to be. And then she concentrates her- 
self, and asks him the question she has been long- 
ing to ask ever since he came npon her unexpect- 
edly in that revised old English garden. 

“Have you seen much of him in town?” He 
must haye been so sorry that you came away just 
as he went back,” 

She says it inquiringly, wistfully, dejectedly, and 
he does not know how to answer her. He has been 
loving and loyal to his ne’er-do-well cousin all his 
life, but his love and loyalty are most sorely tried 
now, “ Graceless as he is, how can he fritter away 
such an opportunity?” the true Philip questions. 
But no answer is accorded him, and he has to say 
something. 

“ve been unlucky enough to miss him,” he 
says, vaguely. “In town, you see, your time is 
not your own, and you're always missing the very 
people you want to meet. It’s always a white- 
stone day to me, when I do meet Philip,” he con- 
tinues with energy; and Madge looks at him with 
a gaze that seems to penetrate into his soul. 

The girl is a puzzle—a sublime puzzle to him. 
Ts she acting, or mad, or only childish? Still, 
when she suddenly leans nearer to him, and asks : 

“You can tell me!—have I done well or ill? 
The truth now—the truth!” 

He pauses. Shall he speak it ? 


CHAPTER XV. 
DESPAIR ! 

“Love can hope when Reason would despair.” 

Encagep to Madge! owning his engagement ! 
Standing there before her, with that love-light in 
his eyes, affianced to another woman! Olive tries 
to take in the truth and cannot. 

It is the very worst that has come upon her now, 
she tells herself, and her hands even seem numb 
with this pain that can’t be combated, with this 
deadly assailant of her peace that can’t be grap- 
pled with. There is something terribly piteous in 
the girl's utter inability to be other than fond of 
him st.ll, though he has been so faithless to her. 

He proceeds to explain, and extenuate—after the 
manner of men. And after the manner of women, 
she listens, and is lenient. 

“T can't tell how it came about,” he says. “It 
would all have been different, you know that, Ol- 
ive—if you hadn’t cast me adrift in the way you 
did; and Madge” 

“Don’t say a word about Madge;” she shivers, 
and then she adds, in her fruitless, candid wrath ; 

“T could trample on the throat of any other wo- 
man in the world who crossed my path. How you 
ought to love her!” 

He is sitting on the bench still, his arm resting 
on a rustic, half-decayed table in front of it, his 
face bent down, and his soul sick with the convic- 
tion that he will always go on missing the best that 
the world can give him. And she is standing 
about before him, wrapping her shawl around her 
and loosening it, resting now on one foot and now 
on the other, feeling it equally hard to be near him 
and to go away from him, greedily divining every 


expression of his face, and feeling them all so un- 
satisfying, 
She recalls every lingering pressure of the 


hand, every love-lighted glance, every endearing 
epithet that he bas lavished upon her lately, and 
she longs, she yearns, to be told that they were not 
alla cheat. This love that he had depicted with 
such deceiving skill—is it all a lie? 

“How could you do it?” she gasps out; and 
this is the only accusation she makes, but it 
pierces through his selfish coat of mail. 

“Tf I could undo it, I would,” he stammers out 
earnestly, “But that would only be perjuring 
myself to her, and doing no good with you. For- 
give me, Olive!” 

He rises up and goes to her as she flutters about 
in her misery on the gravel-path, and holds his 
hands out, and bends his head down toward her in 
a deferentially loving way that makes her brain 
whizz and her heart beat ; and he is Madge’s Philip, 
she recollects, and, after this day, all interest in 
him must be crushed out of her heart, 


But still, for all this saving recollection, she lets 
him take her hand and draw her to him, and a 
thrill of rapture relieves her anguish for a moment 
as he says: 

“T love you, Olive—I've always loved you; be- 
lieve that of me to the end.” 

Her white, wistful face lifts itself up, and deep 
in her eyes he reads a portion of the passionately 
intense misery that he has inflicted upon her. 
This is love, he knows; such love as gracious, 
happy Madge will never lavish upon him; such 
love as can only exist in the heart of a girl who 
has a strong element of recklessness in her nature. 

He remembers well how he labored strenuously 
at first, long ago, to make this girl care for him; 
remembers how carefully he planted the love that 
looked so fair a flower, and that has turned out 
such a noxious weed to poor Olive, who nourished 
and cherished it. He remembers how he left ber; 
how he wooed her by every means in his power 
when accident threw them together again. And as 
he remembers all these things, he loves her as he 
knows he will never love another woman, be the 
other good, kind, and fair as an angel. 

“Olive,” he says, pressing her hands together in 
his own against his breast, “my darling, I’ve been 
mad, I think—mad, to believe that I could exist 
without you, without your love and kisses—mad to 
imagine that Madge Roden’s cool, complacent. re- 
gard could ever compensate me for the loss of your 
thrilling words and tones. Let us be what we 
were before: be my wife, and, whatever comes of 
it, I shall be happier with you than without you.” 

She shakes like a reed in his strong embrace ; 
her brain can’t clearly entertain this idea which he 
has put before her as such a plain possibility, when 
only the minute before it had been such an utter 
impossibility. “His wife!” She whispers the 
words as he stoops and kisses her wildly, desper- 
ately. And then she understands everything as 
he ceases, and looks away from the face he has 
been gazing at with such rapture, and she sees he 
is pale and gloomy. 

But still his hand caresses her silken hair; 
still her hands are palpitating in his grasp. Can 
she give up all this? can she renounce him at the 
call of either friendship or honor ? ' 

She questions herself thus in a dreamy kind of 
way, and then suddenly she rouses herself, and 
says: 

“And what of Madge ?” ; 

“Oh! I must break it off with her as decently 
as I can,” he says, almost savagely; for he is be- 
ginning to repent himself already of that burst of 
passionate feeling which induced him to make 
Olive such an offer. He is beginning already to 
have visions of the many disagreeables that will 
beset his path, if Olive is “ foolish enough to take 
him at his word.” 

She reads every thought that is in his mind, and, 
with a wrench that nearly tears out her heart- 
strings, she frees herself from his arms, and stands 
back out of his reach. 

“Keep your engagement with Madge,” she says, 
quiveringly, for she is sorely shaken by this storm ; 
“keep your engagement with Madge.” 

“Do you mean this, Olive ?—do you reject me?” 

“Reject you? Didn’t I see the repentance in 
your face—the regret that you should let yourself 
be Jed into saying it the minute after you asked 
me? Reject you! Don’t I know that you’d hate 
me, if I were weak enough to come between you 
and fortune? for it’s Madge’s fortune you love, 
Philip, not herself. Reject you! Oh! this is the 
worst of all, that you should have let me see what 
it cost you to offer me what you thought a repara- 
tion.” 

He expostulates, beseeches, explains; but the 
burden of his strain is that he is helpless. A man 
can’t marry, and live on nothing. No fellow is jus- 
tified in dragging a girl down into poyerty, however 
much he loves her. The gratification of passion 
at the expense of principle, in his case, would be 
as ruinous to her as to himself. All this in broken, 


pathetie tones, that accord terribly well with the 


deep, loving tenderness of his eyes. 

She grows calmer presently, and struggles to 
separate from him with dignity. 

“ After all this—this cruel mockery,” she says, 
“we mustn’t meet again. There would be more 
pain to me in seeing you, and knowing that you 
felt you could dare to insult me by seeking me, 
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than even J could bear. You have made my life a 
howling wilderness, indeed. But there is one per- 
son I pity more than I do myself, and that is the 
girl who is to be your wife.” 

She stops, out of breath with her vehemence and 
her anger, and he admires this phase of Olive in- 
tensely. ‘What a spirit the girl has! "If only 
she had a little money!” 

“ Madge is more to be pitied than you are,” he 
says, slowly. “She will never, in all her life, win 
such love from any man as you have won from 
me.” 

“The better for her,” Olive says, sharply ; “ such 
love as yours is poison; and when once it gets in- 
to the veins, it never gets out again. It will taint 
all my life, Philip, but I’m glad I’ve had it.” 

There is something glorious about the girl as 
she said this. Philip recognizes something of the 
devotedness of her nature, and can’t help appealing 
once more to it. 

“ You'll never hate me, will you, Olive ?” 

“Hate you! gracious, no,” she answers, impa- 
tiently. “Hate you! why I could be happy if I 
could hate you, or get indifferent to the sound of 
your name and the thought of you. What a com- 
fort it would be to forget you !” she adds, abrupt- 
ly. “What a comfort to marry some kind fellow, 
and forget you!” 

He looks at her wondering ; is her mind going ? 
He half fears that it is, and a poignant pang of 
remorse is his portion for an instant. Then she 
relieves him of that dread by saying: 

“Don’t think me distraught or dreadful at all 
for saying that; most girls would have had the 
thought in their minds, and not have said it; but 
I don’t think it worth while to have any further 
concealment from you. I can’t sink any lower 
in your estimation” 

* Olive!” he interrupts, in real dismay. 

“T mean it, I know it,” she goes on imperiously. 
“Didn't you let me see—didn’t you show me as 
plainly as you ever showed a fact to a fool in your 
life before—just now, that you felt wofully sad 
at the idea of my becoming your wife? I saw 
your rage at your own honorable weakness, I saw 
your dread at my taking advantage of it. I saw 
the depth to which I had fallen, and—I ean’t 
clutch at the straw of a shadow of reticence any 
longer.” 

“You have conjured up a wrong—created an in- 
sult,” he cries, in real distress. ‘I asked you to 
be my wife, and you turn upon me and overwhelm 
me with an amount of self-abasement that’s ten 
times harder for me to witness than any scorn of 
myself would be; you held me in your hand, and 
flung me ”—— 

“Where you directed me,” she bursts out. “It’s 
over and done with, and now this is ‘ life’s farewell 
to the hope of a moment.’ Good-bye, Philip; try 
never to let me look at your face again.” 

She is holding out both hands, and he touches 
them and turns from her, bitter and broken in 
spirit, crushed and humbled, and sorely sick at 
heart. / 

And she stands there with the damp mists gath- 
ering about her, and the low moaning wind sound- 
ing in her ears, muttering “good-bye, good-bye,” 
as long as she can see him. ; 

“Tt was their last hovr—a madness of fare- 
wells.” There can be no more pain in this world 
for her, she tells herself as she slowly walks in. 
After this, nothing can hurt her; after this, noth- 
ing can humiliate her; after this, nothing can sur- 
prise her. 

She shrinks with an altogether unaccountable 
shrinking from going in and facing Mrs. Tollington, 
for she hears that lady’s chariot-wheels coming 
along the drive. Is it possible that cruelty has 
made her a coward? No, no; Mrs. Tollington and 
every other atom of humanity will be powerless to 

‘distress her from this time forth. 

So she tells herself in her ignorance. 

The day is dark, dreary, and damp. It cannot 
be the bracing atmosphere, therefore, that has im- 
parted this unwonted flush to Mrs. Tollington’s 
fair face. That lady greets Olive with a keen flash- 
ing glance, with a sharp, cutting inquiry: 

“May I ask, Miss Aveland, why you entertain 
gentlemen surreptitiously in my absence, with 
Whom you appear to be on most distant terms in 
my presence ?” 

The fair, delicate-looking woman has a power of 


spiteful fury about her in spite of her limp langor. 
Like a cross cat's, her eyes change from their nor- 
mal hue of blue'to sparkling, scintillating green as 
she interrogates Olive, and waits for Olive’s reply. 
“ Appearances are against her again,” Olive feels 
with a qualm, and as she feels it, she knows that 
there are other stabs that wound frightfully, be- 
sides those that are given in love’s conflict. 

She makes an effort—a supreme effort to be co- 
herent and collected, and says : 

“Mr. Fletcher called on you, and, not find- 
ing you at home, he chose to come into your 
garden; it is not my place to turn your friends 
out.” 

“A false, paltry, pitiful evasion,” Mrs. Tolling- 
ton cries, in shrill, insulting tones that she would 
not venture to employ toward her cook or house- 
maid. “ Maria saw what was going on from the 
window ; and I’m ashamed of you, Miss Aveland— 
ashamed that such deceit and depravity should ex- 
ist in one whom my husbaud trusted so-o blindly.” 

Mrs, Tollington raises her voice, as she says this, 
in a melodramatically hysterical way, and Olive 
knows that the servants are in the hall listening, 
giggling, delighting in her being called to account 
for what they will consider a sly and underhand 
interview with “her young man.” She knows it, 
and her shaken strength gives way as she realizes 
that through him she may be again cast out, as she 
was from Mrs. Wilmot’s, with a stain on her fair 
name, There is no pity in the vain, mocking, tri- 
umphant face opposite to her. Down goes her 
last barrier of defense, her self-possession, and she 
sobs out: 

“Oh! Phil, Phil, it is hard!” 

“Upon my word,” Mrs. Tollington flings out the 
words with vicious velocity, “this is a little more 
than I can endure. If you are not engaged to 
Mr. Fletcher, you must please to leave my house at 
your earliest convenience. Nothing short of a 
positive, recognized engagement could make me 
sanction such extremely indelicate conduct.” 

“T will leave your house at once,” Olive says, 
starting up. 

“You are not engaged to him, then?” Mrs. 
Tollington cries, with an eager interest that she 
herself would have instantly denounced as crimi- 
nal if exhibited by any other married woman. 

“That I decline to tell you,” poor Olive says, 
trying to speak coolly, and feeling, in the midst of 
her misery, a tiny thrill of satisfaction in baffling 
the curiosity of the insatiably vain creature who 
believes that, but for her Tollington, every man 
who comes near would mstantly offer to lead her 
to the altar. And Mrs, Tollington makes up her 
mind that she will give that. ‘exceedingly impru- 
dent young man the benefit of the doubt, and ex- 
tract the truth from him concerning Olive at the 
earliest opportunity. A sweet sympathetic friend 
is such a safeguard toa young man,” she tells her- 
self. And she resolves to be that safeguard to 
him at their next meeting. 


But, in the meantime, Olive (whom she invol- 
untary fears) must go. 

A dreary hour or two of packing up ensues, for 
Mrs. Tollington has said that she must go, and 
Olive has no desire to stay onsufferance. But the 
faithful, bruised heart is very despairing, as she 
reflects that, when she goes from this callous crea- 
ture’s house, she has no friend to whom she can 
turn for protection, comfort, refuge. 

For she would rather lie down and die of her 
desolation at this juncture than go back to the 
good, loving, generous-hearted young mistress of 
Moorbridge House ‘“‘ who holds Philip in her toils.” 

There is abominable bitterness in Mrs. Tolling- 
ton’s last words to her. 

“Until this affair is cleared up, don’t apply to 
me for a recommendation; I couldn’t conscien- 
tiously give you one. The way you have practiced 
on Captain Tollington’s credulity is too distressing 
to me.” 

‘““A less devoted wife than you are might be 
suspected of frantic jealousy concerning Mr. Fletch- 
er.” Olive finds the courage and the voice to say 


these words, and then drives away, leaving behind 
her a foe who will neither forgive nor forget—nor 
forbear. 


Philip Fletcher meanwhile has gone back to 
town With the doleful feeling upon him that he 
has done with the best part of his life, and that 


all that is to come, thoroughly authenticated as it: 
is, will be dull, tame, and unprofitable. 

But still he assails his conscience, and tells him- 
self that it is Olive’s vacillation, Olive’s hesitation 
and weakness, which have brought things to this 
pass. 

“Tf she’d only had the pluck to take me at my 
word, without going into heroies,’’ he thinks, half- 
regretfully, during the first half hour after leaving 
her. But, by the time the train palpitates into the: 
London Bridge station, Philip is sufficiently him- 
self again to feel: 

“Tt’s a jolly good thing that Olive had more pru- 
dence and consideration than I had just now. A 
fellow who jilted Miss Roden could never hold his 
head up in society again.” 

By way of compromising with the Nemesis 
which he begins to think it just possible may 
overtake perfidy in time, Philip writes to Madge- 
Roden, as soon as a good dinner at his Club has 
restored his mind and body to their just balance. 

Writes a long, loving, amusing letter to Madge— 
the sort of letter that lingers in one’s mind, by 
reason of the many pleasantly turned sentences 
(none of them too long) that abound in it—the 
sort of letter that shows a man recognizes the 
“mind” as well as the “heart” claims of his fu- 
ture wife. 

“ All business that keeps me from you is of ne-. 
cessity hateful to me,” he concludes. “I am: 
thankful to say that my business is finished, and: 
I’m free to go back to dear Halsworthy.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A FALSE STEP. 


Hx cannot give earnest, unbiased consideration 
to the question Madge has thus unexpectedly pro- 
pounded to him, because of the entreaty in her 
eyes. A vague idea hovers about in his mind that 
this girl, who is as little artificial, and as fair and 
sweet as a wild rose, has not “done specially 
well” inengaging himself to his cousin, who has 
no particular claims to be regarded as anything 
but a scamp. But he also has a vague idea as to 
the traditional fate of the man who interferes. So. 
he steps off the delicate ground on to which she 
has suddenly whirled him, and says: 

“That remains to be proved; but, at a ven- 
ture, I should say that it is impossible for you to 
do ill.” 

“You are what I ought to be—reserved,” she: 
says gently; and then she remembers the relation- 
ship between the man of whom she is thinking, 
and the man to whom she is speaking, and adds 
generously: 

“T shall tell Philip, as soon as he comes back, 
that I gave you an opportunity of saying something- 
chilling and unpleasant about our engagement, 
and you did not take it.” 

“T shall never be able to say anything thatisn’t. 
warm and pleasant about it, for I can never feel 
anything else,” he answers, in simple faith, be- 
lieving that he can guarantee his conduct for the 
future, as honestly and fearlessly as he can let the 
light of day upon it in the past. 

“And your mother and sisters, will they like 
me too?” 

“Like! they’ll love you,” he replies, quickly ; 
and Madge nods her head backward and forward,, 
and says, abstractedly : 

“For Philip’s sake. Well, you must all be very 
fond of him; the readiness to like me proves that. 
You must be very fond of him.” 

“ We are,” he says briefly: “ but-it would be no- 
very difficult matter to be very fond of you, even 
if we were not of him.” 

“But they don’t know me yet,” she says, star- 
tled out of the quiet composure which had been 
her portion all the evening. And he knows that 
in some way his tongue had slipped, and words 
have fallen from it that it would have been better 
to have left unuttered. And so he compels him- 
self to be commonplace and a little crushing. i 

“You won't accept the little compliments that 
are common coin, Miss Roden. You're right ; Tih 
never offer you one of the sort again. No, they 
don’t know you yet; but when they do, I have no- 
doubt that von will all get on capitally together for 
Philip’s sake.” 

She is conscious of being mortified—conscious- 
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that her mortification is showing itself in the 
heightened color and foolish glistening of the eyes 
which mortification is accustomed to display. The 
impulse to recover her self-possession by the means 
of forcing him to confess that his last words were 
not uttered in sincerity, is strong upon her. But 
she curbs it—conquers it—puts it down under her 
feet and tramples upon it. 

“T would get on capitally with anyone, for 
Philip’s sake,” she says. And Phil thinks that it 
must be a fine thing for “a fellow to get a girl to 
love him so entirely” as Madge portrays that she 
does by this speech. Little he knows how far 
more entirely another girl loves that spendthrift of 
affection, his graceless cousin. 

Presently (they neither of them know that it 
would be well for them to separate on the spot, 
and never strive again to excite a particle of inter- 
est or emotion in one another’s breasts) Philip 
tries to extricate himself from the web of per- 
plexity this girl is innocently weaving around him, 
by saying: 

“How rapidly one adapts one’s self to new rela- 
tions: here we are talking as if we were brother 
and sister already ”. 

“ Are we?” she interrupts, doubtingly. “Now, 
to my mind, brother and sister would haye spoken 
a truth or two to each other that you and I are 
holding back. I'll try to do my part now. I wish 
you had come down when Phil was here first !” 

“Why?” he asks, without intending to ask it, 
after the manner of the majority who indulge in 
questions. 

“Because, if you had been here with him, the 
temptation to personate you would never have been 
put in his path; and it’s that you all, yes, every 
one of you think of, and seem to extenuate when 
you speak of him to me.” 

“T never did, Miss Roden,” he says, hurriedly ; 
“really, I never thought of it as other than a fool- 
ish or, say, a wild burst of effervescent spirit that 
has ended in the soberest delight. The end justi- 
fies the means, even if the means had been far 
more reprehensible than they were.” 

He says all this sketchily, clumsily, angrily, for 
he knows that she will not believe him. And 
Madge adds to all these uncomfortable feelings by 
replying : 

“T give up at once, if you say things in 
sentences to me—sentences that other people 
have arranged. I can’t attend to you, and I can’t 
answer you, and I can’t believe in you!” 

Thus far they go, this first day of meeting, and 
to all outward seeming it is a very little way. But 
Madge is gifted with what must prove to be either 
a great blessing or a great curse to her, namely, an 
exceptionally good memory. She not only never 
forgets what other people have said to her, but 
she always remembers what she has said to them. 
And so, when the exigencies of life in Halsworthy 
bring her into communion with Phil the following 
morning, she remembers, and remembers with a 
blush, that her own words have put him on his 
debts to be as frank with her as seems good to 

im. 

Contrary to her usual habit, Mrs. Henderson has 

avoided making Madge her theme during the brief 

eriod which Phil the genuine has spent with her 
(Mrs. Henderson) alone. Sad recollections clog 
the ordinarily fine utterances respecting Madge 
which all who know Mrs. Henderson are accustomed 
to hear from her lips. _ She thinks of all those idle 
hopes and wishes which she had indulged in re- 
specting this pair whom fate has thrown together, 
now that honor forbids the realization of those 
hopes and wishes. She is a good, thoroughly 
human woman; and though there is something 
sacred to her in the first pledge of love made by a 
pure young girl, she is full of sympathy for the 
possibilities which might have been, if only Philip 
the true had come first. 

Accordingly she does not dare to make Madge 
her topic ; does not dare to respond when he strives 
to make Madge his topic. He is much impressed 
(so much is evident) by this girl whom his cousin 
has won for his bride ; she has interested him; if 
he only suspected how much, he would leave Hals- 
worthy to-day. 

It is in vain that Mrs. Henderson tries to talk to 
him about his mother, his sisters, his own pros- 
pects, his attention wanders, and he gives vague 
answers, and vague fears enter in and abide in 


Mrs. Henderson’s heart. “‘ Yet, after all,” she asks 
herself “what can happen? It is not in Madge 
to play fast and loose with a mouse, much less 
with a man.” 

But, for all these reassuring speeches which she 
makes to herself, the vague fears go on obtaining 
dominion and enfeebling her nerves. She is con- 
scious that she is presenting herself in the char- 
acter of a bore to the son of her old friend, when 
she assidiously knocks down eyery little subject 
connected with Madge which he sets up. She is 
conscious of the fact, but, in her dismayed per- 
plexity, she can’t help herself; for she knows that 
she has aided in weaving the web in which Madge 
is getting entangled. 

Presently he says (and her anxious ears fancy 
that he says it hesitatingly): 

“T accepted an offer of a horse for to-day from 
Miss Roden, and saji I would go there about 
twelve for it.” 

As he looks at his watch, Mrs. Henderson sees 
in his bent face more beauty, more power, more 
feeling, than she has ever seen in his cousin’s—sees 
it, and sorrows at seeing it, for Madge must see it 
too, 

“TJ will walk up with you,” she says, feeling that 
she is intrusive, suspicious, ungencrous, and yet 
not daring to remain quiescent. “I want to speak 
to Aunt Lucy; we may as well go up together.” 

So they go tp together, and find Madge lounging 
in a big chair before a big fire, making no pretense 
of doing anything but shiver. 

“T tell her she has caught a chill, and I want 
her to go and walk it off, or ride it off’ Aunt Lu- 
cy says, anxiously appealing to the visitors to sec- 
ond her advice. And Mrs. Henderson turns a deaf 
ear to Aunt Lucy’s words, and says with outward 
boldness and inward terror : 

“Ts it a ehill, Madge; or are you disappointed 
by not having had a letter from Philip ?” 

“T have had a letter from Philip, and he is com- 
ing back at once,” Madge says, with animation. 
Then she takes his letter from her pocket, and 
reads the last words of it: “I am thankful to say 
my business is ended, and I am free to come back 
to dear Halsworthy.” “Tam so glad you two will 
be here together,” she adds, looking up at Phil, 
and unexpectedly surprising him with the look 
of that interest in his eyes of which he is uncon- 
scious yet. 

“What business can Philip have in town that 
we don’t know of ?” he catches himself wonder- 
ing; but aloud he says: 

“T’'m glad, too. I have neen looking forward to 
some days on old Exmoor with him.” 

Madge folds her letter up, pockets it, and sub- 
sides: back into her chair again, and Aunt Lucy’s 
quick eyes detect a tiny shiver. 

“You have taken a chill, ’m sure of it, Madge; 
and nothing ever cures your colds so quickly—be- 
fore they come to anything,” she explains in par- 
enthesis—‘ as a gallop on the moor. The air is 
so beautiful and fresh, you know, Mr. Fletcher, 
that it’s physician and nurse at the same time, my 
poor brother used to say.” 

“T really think Madge had better nurse her cold 
to-day, instead of going out.” Mrs. Henderson 
feels a fresh crop of fears spring up with each sen- 
tence that Aunt Lucy lets fall. With a keen, sud- 
den glance Madge detects these fears; with an 
equally sudden resolve she determines to brave 
them. For the first time in her life, she feels in- 
clined to rebel against that old friend’s advice. 
For she has done nothing, jhas thought nothing, 
has felt nothing, that can justify this dawning 
susy icion. 

“Tthink Aunt Lucy is right,” she says, reso- 
lutely ; “a gallop on the moor will do me all the 
good in the world. I caught a chill from the cold 
looks of those cousins of Grif’s. I shall forget 
them when Brunette and I have had a burst.” 
And she rises up and Jays a hand on Mrs. Hender- 
son’s shoulder, and gives a look of innocent, comi- 
cal defiance that makes Mrs. Henderson’s heart 
ache with love and fear, 

“Will you ring the bell for me, please ?” Madge 
says, looking at Philip; and as he obeys her, she 
utters the words that Mrs. Henderson has been 
expecting and dreading: 

“Didn’t you say you’d ride to-day ?” 

Before he can answer, Aunt Lucy interposes: 

“Then you'll have an escort, dear—much nicer 


? 


— 


for you than riding alone; and Madge won't have 
a groom behind her on the moor,” she adds to Mr, 
Fletcher. 

And so, through no effort on his own part, it 
comes about that Phil goes out for a ride with 
Madge. And as he swings her up to her saddle, 
as he marks her grace, her ease, her skill, her 
beauty, his heart beats high with pleasure, the 
source of which he does not pause to analyze. 

The horses afford them subject of conversation 
for a short time. The great merit of her good 
brown mare, Brunette, is a theme of which Madge is 
never tired. For the sake of making Madge elo- 
quent, Phil ventures upon ground which is foreign 
soil to him. 

“J thought ladies liked something rather slim- 
mer than Brunette,” he begins, scanning the strong, 
hig brown mare with what he means to be a erit- 
ical eye. 

“Weedy horses are all very well for the flat,” 
Madge says, carelessly, though in her heart she is 
annoyed at the least reflection being cast even 
in ignorance upon her fayvorite’s splendid propor- 
tions; “ but, for a hilly country, bone and muscle 
are as requisite as beauty and breeding—aren’t 
they, Brunette? and you have all four, haven’t 
you, Brunette ?” 

“Brunette ison a grand seale, and her manners 
have all the repose of caste,” Phil laughs: “but I 
thought ladies who rode well liked horses that shied 
about and showed off.” 

Madge turns lightly about the eighth of aninch 
in her saddle, and Jeans her hand on the back of 
the saddle and surveys him calmly and closely for 
a moment, 

“Now why will you talk of what you know 
nothing about, for the sake of saying something, 
when we would both of us just as soon not speak ?”? 
she says, quietly. ‘“Tlow do you know I ride 
well ?” 

“How do you know that Iknow nothing about 
it?” he retorts, laughing. 

“Tl prove my assertion by putting you to the 
test of asking you to prove yours. I do ride well 
—of course, 1 know I do; now you tell me how 
you know that I do.” 

“The effect is superb, and it would not be 
superb if you failed in any one promoting cause.” 

“Polite, but not satisfactory,” Madge says, med- 
itatively; “however, what are the promoting 
causes ?” 

“Your figure, your skill, your courage, your 
grace,” he cries, laughing delightedly; for all this 
brings him into greater intimacy with Madge, and 
little recks he what that intimacy will eventaally 
cost them both. ; 

“Less and less satisfactory, Mr, Phil, Now 
listen: I’ve seen a woman with the figure of a 
Venus, and the grace of a Lady Hamilton, and the 
courage of a lioness, ride awkwardly and badly. I'll 
tell you why I ride well, you poor, dear ignoramus, 
and then when you want to win some lady’s heart 
by subtle praises of her horsemanship, you won't 
blunder and say flattering words of the perform- 
ance that prove you to be stronger in faith than in 
knowledge.” 

“J shall never try to win any woman’s heart by 
flattering her,” Phil interrupts; “indeed, I doubt 
if I shall ever try to win a woman’s heart in any 
way.” 

“Pooh ! nonsense !” Madge says, prosaically. 

“Why should I?” Phil asks foolishly, with 
gathering gloom; ‘what am I, and what have Ito 
offer, that any woman worth marrying should give 
me a second thought, much less a thought of 
love ?” 

As he pauses here and looks at Madge, she feels 
she ought to say something. All she can think of 
saying is: ' 

“Really, I don’t know.” 

“No; nor does anyone else,” he laughs, and 
recovers himself, and Madge makes an effort to 
change the current of the conversation. 

“We have wandered from our text; shall I take 
up the broken thread and tell you the what and the 
why of my riding well?” ; 

“Mell me—tell me anything you like,” | he an- 
swers, begining to experience that rare delight in 
the mere sound of her voice which one does exper- 
ience weakly enough once or twice in a lifetime, in 
the voice of a fellow-creature. : 

“Listen then; my figure might he fifty times as 
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good as it is (it’s not “ impossible”), andif I could 
bend from the waist, and didn’t sit back, and down, 
and square, I should look like a sack if I were fat, 
or a stick if I were thin; and I might have three 
times as much courage as I have, and it would avail 
me nothing if I bungled with my reins, or worried 
her mouth, or let Brunette feel for an instant that 
I wasn’t ready for any impromptu performance to 
which she might treat me; and—you’re not lis- 
tening one bit!” : 

In her ardor she has turned round and looked 
at him, and his eyes are fastened upon her with 
a gaze in which there is not the faintest shadow of 
attention to what she is saying. Thereisa glow 
on his face, a light in his eyes, that some other 
thoughts and interests have conjured up. 

The spell is broken, With almost a groan he 
recalls himself from a dazzling possibility that 
some demon had been dangling before his mental 
vision. The present is all that is his, And he 
dares not turn even that to advantage. 

“Ym not an apt pupil, I fear,” he says, sadly 
“Never mind; the knowledge will never be useful 
to me in the way you proposed just now.” 

And as he says this, his horse puts his foot into 
a grass-grown hole, and Phil is flung forward some 
yards on the turf, where he remains without mov- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FURTHER ASTRAY. 


A moment before he had been so animated, bril- 
liant, full of life and vivacity, and now he lies flat 
on his face, motionless, with that inert look about 
his form that is so full of ghastly suggestions of 
concussion of the brain or spine. 

Everyone who has been much in a hunting-field 
must have experienced some at least of the sensa- 
tions that beset Madge in an instant. The shock, 
the horror, the sympathy, all these are felt by 
everyone who sees eithera manor a woman thrown 
from a horse, unless either he or she promptly picks 
him or herself up again. All these Madge felt 
now—and she felt something more, 

_ A blinding bitter grief that startles her as the 

thought, “ He is dead,” forces itself into her mind. 
The shaking hands can hardly guide intelligent 
but bewildered Brunette to the spot where he lies. 
The throbbing heart impedes her breath, so that 
she gasps as she springs down and bends over 
him, trying to realize—dreading to realize how 
much he is hurt. 

The gray horse, whose false step has caused the 
mishap, is grazing in a docile manner on a patch 
of bracken close by. Brunette’s snafile-rein is over 
her mistress’ arm. Madge, and these two horses, 
and a few stray rabbits and the trout inthe stream, 
are the! only living creatures near the man who 
may be dead or dying. 

The desolation of it all strikes her forcibly, and 
with a wailing sob she kneels down and vuts her 
arms round his neck, and strives to lift his head 
‘and turn him on his side. She turns him tender- 
ly, lovingly, as she would a flower or a baby, and 
as she puts him in his new position, Brunette puts 
her soft warm nose against his cheek and gives an 
inquiring snort. ; 

The sound of something touches some hitherto 
dormant spring of vitality, and Madge can’t check 
a cry. of joy as Phil opens his eyes. One arm is 
round his neck still, and she is bending so low in 
her efforts to move him that her quivering lips are 
almost touching his cheek. Before he realizes the 
dazzling vision, she has released herself, and is 
standing by his side. 

For half an instant he blinks in perplexity, and 
then he too rises to his feet, “ unhurt in brain or 
spine, thank God” she feels through every fibre of 
her frame, ‘‘ but rather confused by a blow on the 
temple.” 

“Stunned, I suppose,” he explains; “have I 
‘been lying there terrifying you long?” 

‘Tt seemed hours, but it can’t be really,” Madge 

confesses ; “only I thought you were dead, and— 
it seemed a lifetime.” 
. “Awkward of me not to see where I was going,” 
he says with some vexation, expressed in tone 
and manner; “you were right, Miss Roden, I don’t 
know anything about riding; it was unpardonable 
to give you such a fright.” 

“Never mind that; the joy of finding you’re not 


hurt much is the greatest I have ever had in my 
life,’ Madge replies unaffectedly, and so earnestly 
that it brings some of the life’s blood back to 
Philip’s brow; “you'll like to go back now, after 
such a shaking ?”’ she adds. 

“Tt would be wiser,” he says, slowly, looking at 
her, and not thinking a bit of the shaking his fall 
had given him, “but I’ll beg you to let me be fool- 
ish just for once; let us go on.” 

She protests and argues against going on very 
faintly for a while, until he assures her that he 
feels “no ill effects whatever from his fall,” and 
then she gives in, and they mount their horses 
again, and ride on across the lonely, lovely moor. 

Brightly the sun shines on the fading heather 
and the rich gold of the dying bracken. Sweetly 
the odors their horses’ feet crush out of these two 
plants rise up and hang about them. Freshly the 
invigorating moorland breeze fans their brows and 
kisses their cheeks, as they ride on rich in beauty, 
and youth, and happiness. 

She tells him legends of the grand old tract 
over which they are passing, legends of local love 
and local war that have a bewitching reality to her 
because she was born and brought up in the dis- 
trict, and has heard them from her babyhood. 
And whenever she touches on the old, old story, 
her voice and eyes deepen, and Phil wishes that 
he might so ride on ever. 

Brunette is good across any country, and the 
gray follows Brunette’s lead without giving his 
rider any trouble. Accordingly, they constantly 
jump the moor-land streams and strike off, straight 
for any point of rising ground that seems to pro- 
mise a fair, extended view. The fascination of the 
wildness of the moor gets into their veins, and 
they “ride on through sun and shade” regardless 
of where they are going, and of how they are to 
get back. 

It does not come upon them suddenly that they 
are losing their way. They are conscious of it, 
and speak and laugh about it at intervals, for 
Madge feels sure that she will presently see some 
well-known landmark which will enable her to 
steer for the right path back to the Halsworthy 
side of the moor. But time goes on, and no such 
landmark appears. And the day begins to die. 

The bright, happy breeze begins to change into 
a strong howling wind that seems to be coming 
from every quarter of the heavens at once. Hap- 
pily there is no rain, but the wind bites ; and when 
they take the level and gallop, which they do at 
brief intervals, Madge has to bend her head down 
low in order to avoid the cutting blast. 

“We may be miles from Halsworthy, or we may 
be close on its borders, for all you know, I sup- 
pose,” Phil says at last. He is getting keenly ex- 
cited, and he cannot define even to himself whether 
it is with pleasure or with pain. 

“Tf we were anywhere near the Halsworthy bor- 
der I should know it,” Madge has to confess rue- 
fully; ‘people should put up posts on the moor; 
Tam so hungry!” 

It is the plaint of healthy, happy youth. They 
have been riding for many hours now, and the 
moor breeze is brisk and  appetite-engendering. 
“Tf I had only brought my flask and some bis- 
cuits,” she says. ‘What can we do?” 

Literally, they know not where they are, nor 
where they are going, and the day goes on dying 
as quickly as possible. Madge is in the frame of 
mind to look out for omens and magpies. Phil 
never in his life prayed so heartily for the appear- 
ance of a third human being as he is praying now. 

Presently another ill befalls them, The gray 
develops what scarcely amounts to a lameness, 
“but a decided dip” in the Jeg which he had 
stuck into the grass-grown hole in the morning; 
and in mercy to him their pace grows slower and 
slower. 

Unexpectedly the character of the land alters— 
there is still light enough in the sky for them to 
see that hedges appear, and trees crop up. They 
are off the moor proper, but in what direction they 
have come off it neither of them can tell. 

It is dusk now, as they strike into a wild road, 
and they cannot see, though they hear cart-wheels 
approaching lumberingly. By this time the dip 
has become lameness of such a decided nature that 
Phil has been obliged to dismount and prowl along 
on foot. The light of stars is upon them as he 
accosts the carter with the words; 


“Can you tell us the road to Halsworthy ?” 

He is sluggishly informed in the vernacular that 
the carter “ doan’t know un.” 

Madge now endeavors to extract information, 
and begins at the beginning: 

“Where are we?” 

“ Tere,” is the simply veracious answer. 

“What is it called 2” 

The excellent man addressed has toiled since six 
o’clock in the morning on little else save beer of a 
heady brew. Never in his life before has he been 
put through such a catechism. He resents it now 
stolidly by saying: 7 

“Taint called nothing but a roa-ad.” 

“Where does it lead to?” Phil interposes in de- 
spair, 

“To where be gwain,” is the reply; “if ’e be 
gwain to Garbeston, go forrad, and if ’e be gwain 
on the moor, go thicky way.” Then he cries 
“way” to a horse that wants to go on, and 
“@ long” to a horse that wishes to standstill; and 
passes out of the view of the pair, who realize at 
last that they are lost in the wilds. 

Slowly and rather sadly they plod on now 
until they come to a precipice, down which 
they stumble, it being the only road It is 
getting late now, between seven and eight 
o'clock, and Madge is suffering from poignant 
pangs of remorse for her imprudence. ‘‘ What 
must poor Aunt Lucy and Mrs. Henderson be feel- 
ing? what must they be thinking? what must 
they be suffering ?” 

A glimmering light at the bottom of the preci- 
pice relights the torch of hope in her bosom. 
That same torch isignited so easily in youth. “It 
must be a village, and we shall be able to get a 
horse for you, or a fly or dog-cart to take us home,” 
she says, enthusiastically; and Phil agrees with 
her, though he hasn’t the faintest shadow of belief 
in any such good fortune as a fly, or dog-cart, or 
saddle-horse befalling them. 

The bottom of the precipice is reached, and they 
find themselves in a picturesque ravine, between 
the ridges of some of the border hills of wild Ex- 
moor, They hear the sound of a gurgling stream, 
and the wail of the mighty moor blast, and, better 
than all else, they hear the sound of the black- 
smith’s hammer! J{uman habitations are near 
them, and in that sense of nearness they find in- 
finite relief. 

Abruptly, without the warning of a single house, 
they come upon a slight, unsubstantial shell of a 
place, before which a lantern and asign are swing- 
ing. The lantern shows them that the sign is 
that of the “Hunter’s Delight,” a fine fat stag of 
Ten. And with a groan of relief, after the long 


strain of uncertainty, they pull up at the little. 


shaky portal. 

As they do so, a shabby small mail phaeton, 
drawn by a pair of champing, well-bred bay cobs, 
dashes up to the door, and with an impulse which 
she can’t resist, and which has a marked influence 
on her future, Madge springs back, and vents her 
admiration of them aloud. 

“Look! they’re thorough-breds,” she cries to 
Philip, who is engaged in ascertaining a few dreary 
facts, and as she says it and turns her beaming 
face towards the lighted passage (Madge always 
“beams” at the sight of a good horse), a weary 
old figure glides from an inner room. 

A strange old figure, the sight of whom carries 
Madge back a hundred years into the realms of 
long, long dead-and-gone novels and plays. An 
old lady, of seventy at least, whose figure is con- 
cealed by a huge coachman’s coat and capes, and 
whose face burrows under a half-high beaver hat 
tied down with big lappets—a product of the past 
—a something indigenous to the soil of Exmoor, 
evidently—a plump floury landlord (he turns out 
to be the village baker as well as the village Boni- 
face) backs with trepidation before this apparition. 
A landlady, whose efforts to retain her gentility in 
this barren region have rendered her spare and 
bony and slightly snappish, regards the new-comers 
chillingly; but the lady with the big cloak and 
beaver hat greets them genially. 

“Come in, my dears,” she begins; ‘cold riding 
on the moors to-night, I should say; here’s a fire ;” 
and, as she speaks, she pushes back a shaving that 
represents a doar, and gives them a view of the 
room that looks like a partition is a deal box, at 
one end of which a bright peat-fire is burning. 
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“Come in,” she says, “and be warm and comfor- 
table ;” and they go in, and are warm and uncom- 
fortable. 

The quaint figure follows them, and by the light 
of a solitary dip candle that is drearily fluttering 
itself away in a draught, they see her as she is. 

A slim, supple old woman—enveloped as she is, 
they can see that she is this—brisk in movement, 
energetic in action, keen and alert in expression. 
The face the half-high beaver shadows almost 
gleams with a queer half-comic, half-suspicious 
smile as she surveys the young pair before her. 

“T heard you speak of my horses,” she says 
presently to Madge, “and I'll tell you that I have 
twenty at home as handsome, and some of them 
handsomer than they; I’m the Lady of the Manor; 
now tell me who you are—or who your husband 
is b dtd 

Madge has a light and ready explanation of the 


real state of the case on her lips, and she is about} 


to offer it. But something checks the utterance 
of the ringing soprano tones, and that something 
is the intense expression of emotion which over- 
spreads Phil’s face as the old lady’s mistake falls 
on his ear. 

He understands himself and his feelings clearly 
enough now. Madge’s husband! It is what 
he would give half his life to be. It is what he 
may never even dare desire to be. Already he 
Joves her with the love of a man who has never 
wasted his affection on every fair face that has 
come within his ken. Already he knows that she, and 
she only, represents all that he can ever love in wo- 
man or desire in a wife. Already he feels that he 
ought to leave Halsworthy the same hour that sees 
her safely home, Already he is wildly, madly, des- 
perately sure that Madge understands some of this, 
and is not outraged by it. 

They stand there silently, foolishly enough, illu- 
minated by the one flaring dip, and keenly regard- 
ed by the gleaming gray eyes that sparkle out from 
under the half-high beaver hat, The expression 
which lights up Philip’s face and betrays his feel- 
ings, has completely fascinated Madge. Pausing 
on the brink of the explanatory speech, she stands, 
with parted lips and rising color, looking at him— 
and not looking at him angrily. Before she can 
recover herself, before she can recall either Philip 
or herself to a sense of the allegiance due to the 
absent lover, the old lady comes to her aid. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear lady; I’ve been a 
little premature, I see; he is not your husband 
yet.” And here she pauses and nods her head, and 
informs Madge in a confidential undertone that she 
“had actually taken them for a pair of newly- 
married geese ; but all the bloom is on theryestill, 
I see; marriage brushes it off quickly enough.” 

While she has been speaking, Madge has made 
@ mighty effort to resume that sovereignty over 
herself which had been shaken just now. 

“He is the cousin of the gentleman I am en- 
gaged to,” she explains as firmly as she can; and 
then she hands her card to the old lady, and asks 
her if there is any possibility of there getting 
back to Moorbridge House to-night. 

Speedily and decisively that hope is annihi- 
lated. 

“There is no possibility; you are twenty-six 
miles from Winstaple, and Halsworthy is on the 
other side of Winstaple.” 

“And my brute of a horse is lame,” Philip 
grumbles. 

“And I’m tired out,” Madge says, throwing her- 
self down on a chair and beginning to ery; “still 
we can’t stay here.” 

She looks appealingly at Philip, and there is in- 
finite distress in her tone and in her eyes. 

“J will do whatever you wish,” he whispers, 
eagerly. “PIl walk by you, if you like to try and 
ride on to-night.” 

“Mrs, Henderson will be so distressed,” poor 
Madge goes on whimpering ; “she didn’t wish us to 
come; and now that this has happened—oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I don’t know what to do.” 

“Tl tell you, my dear:” the strange lady has 
been listening to every word they have uttered, and 

scanning every look of theirs. And she knows all 


their story; ay! even more of it than they know 
themselves yet. She has been young herself. 
“Tl tell you, my dear; you can’t get home to- 
night, for there’s no one to guide you, and no horse 
to carry your—friend; and you can’t stay here, 


!'as she hands Olive a cup of tea. 


that’s certain; but my house is only half a mile 
off, and if you'll be my guests for the night, I’ll 
drive you home the first thing to-morrow morning ; 
so just step into my phaeton, and make yourselves 
as happy as you can.” 

They hesitate, but only for a moment or two, for 
it is the only alternative they have. And so, 
rather dispiritedly, they—but still with a sort of 
exultation—(about which they feel half guilty) 
they follow Mrs. Graves to her carriage, and are 
driven up and down a rocky road, through wild, 
unkempt pleasure-grounds to the door of a long, 
low house, where they are deafened by the vocifer- 
ous barking of at least a dozen dogs. 


A 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOST AND FOUND. 


Frve days have passed since Olive, the iniquitous, 
has been expelled from the virtuous portals of 
Mrs. Tollington’s house. Five long, dreary, dis- 
agreeable days spent by the poor, forlorn girl in 
wandering about trying to get employment. 

Naturally she is in London. Where else can 
women workers hope to find immediate ‘work. 
The great Mart is the only place she knows to which 
she can bring such wares as she has—ah! ‘how 
poor her wares are,” she feels miserably; “and 
how plentifully supplied everyone appears to be 
with them.” 

For five days she has toiled incessantly about 
the great labor market without avail. 
patiently waited her turn in at least twenty “ Gov- 
ernesses Agency Offices,’ she had made two or 
three futile journeys into far-off suburbs at the 
call of ladies who “ think she may suit,” until they 
see her. And now she sits in her dusky bed-room 
in the boarding-house where she is staying, sick at 
heart, and sadly conscious that she must come 
down a rung of the social ladder if she wants to 
live. 

The fees at the Agency Offices, and the inevita- 
ble omnibus fares, have terribly lightened the 
purse into which so very little money was put at 
starting; and her board and lodging is a heavy 
item, when compared with the slender resources on 
which she has to draw to pay for them. The 
boarding-house is kept by two ancient maiden la- 
dies, and it is cheap, and not remarkably nice. 
But it is “highly respectable ;” and so paor Olive 
determines to'stay there “ while her money lasts,” 
or until she gets employment. 

How she hates her life as she sits here with feet 
that ache from having traversed acres of hard 
pavement this day—and traversed them in vain. 
Dejection of spirit has made her physically weak— 
as is always the case when the organization is fine. 
She is nearly in tears as she takes her place at the 
boarding-house tea-table, round which are seated 
eight or nine talkative, bustling women. 

They all know that she is seeking employment 
as a governess or companion. They all know that 
up to the present date her search has been a vain 
one. They all know that she is out of heart—that 
she is poor—and that she revolts against these her 
surroundings, And yet God in His infinite merey 
has made the larger section of humanity so gentle, 
that they pity and are kind to her according to 
their lights. 

“Have we to congratulate you on better fortune 
to-day, Miss Aveland ?” the senior sister chants, 
The senior sister 
is a good, kind creature, and whenever she has 
time to think about Olive, she does hope that that 
poor forlorn one “may soon meet with something 
good.” Still the season has been a dull and empty 
one for the unprotected pair who are striving to 
live by means of the home they make for other 
women as unprotected, and poor, and anxious as 
themselves, And so while Olive’s money lasts she 
is very welcome here. 

“No,” Olive answers, conscious that all eyes are 
upon her as the question is asked. “I’m getting 
weary of trying, even; people want so much in 
these days; if I had no conscience, and would only 
‘profess’ to teach half a dozen things of which I 
know nothing, it would be all well; my employers 
would not find me out; but—I have a conscience, 
and so ‘unsuited to the situation’ is the verdict 
passed upon me wherever I have shown my face.” 

All the faces at the table turn toward her as she 
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speaks. She is such a brilliant young creature that 
she gathers all the interest the anxious-hearted wo- 
men about her have left for anything in life but 
themselves. They admire alittle, fear alittle, con- 
demn a little—but all like her. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t be anything but a gov- 
erness ?” one of them suggests, deprecatingly ; and 
Olive is aware that there is a hard, ungrateful 
ring in her voice as she answers: 

“Vd be a cook if I had the skill, or a house- 
maid if I had the strength requisite ; having neith- 
er, I can only be a governess.” 

“If you wouldn’t scorn the occupation,” the 
old lady goes on, “I happen (quite by chance, in- 
deed, providentiaily, as one may say) to know of 
something that would be, perhaps, better in the 
long run than a governess’s situation, though of 
course not so genteel ” 

“Oh! don’t say that,” Olive interrupts; “tell 
me what it is; it would be vulgar to die of want— 
as I shall soon if I can’t get work.” 

And then she remembers all she has lost for 
love, and would not regain it at the cost of the 
love she has known. Olive is a true woman! 

With many a preamble, and many an apology, 
the scheme is propounded to her, and at the first 
hearing Olive shudders—shudders indignantly. It 
is this: 

“ With that lovely figure of yours, you would be 
invaluable in a show-room,” the lady says, depre- 
catingly, “and I happen to know that they want 
a young lady in the mantle department at ‘ Barr 
and Battles’; most genteel young persovs in the 
shop, I assure you; my own cousin is eashier 
there.” 

Poor Olive! 

Little by little the possibility of doing what has 
been suggested to her, filters through and perme- 
ates her mind. She must do something. And 
nothing else is to be done. Therefore, she goes up 
and offers herself to the awfully critical eye of 
“Barr and Battle,” and her shoulders are seen to 
be the right shape for showing off a shaw], and her 
figure is discovered to be replete with all tle grace 
requisite for the disposal of a polonaise! And so 
she takes her place in the show-room, and inward- 

ly renounces all-her past life and its associations. 
Poor Olive ! 

The rate of remuneration offered by Barr and 
Battle for the manner in which she will display 
their polonaises and shawls is magnificent, when 
compared with the meagre sum she could ever 
hope to obtain as a governess, _ She is not to live 
in the house, as do a Jarge number of her fellow- 
workers. But altogether, she is to be very safe, 
and respectable, and well-cared for in this lower 
sphere. 

But after all, she does gird against the con- 
ditions of her life. She neither gives herself airs, 
poor, humbled, heart-sore creature, nor strives in 
any way to assume a superiority to her fellows 
which she does not feel conscious of. 
not one of them! Her traditions are all of another 
life than theirs, and they intuitively feel that she 
is not of them though she is with them. 

One day the mantle she is displaying to the best 
advantage for the benefit of a pair of badly-built 
young beings, who find everything “ ungraceful,” 
falls prone on the floor in limp folds, and she 
stands trembling and aghast as Griffiths Poynter 
stumbles forward, full of surprise, in which there 
is both joy and pain, to greet her. 

Her fellows regard her jealously. The two 
young beings, who find everything ungraceful, re- 
gard her superciliously and suspiciously, for her 
beauty is as incontestable as is Grif’s pleasure at 
seeing her again. And for the last few days they 
have been cultivating the feeling that Grif will 
eventually resign himself utterly unto them, his 
lawful cousins, until it has assumed the propor- 
tions of a fair flower of Hope. It is disappoint- 
ing, irritating in the highest degree, to see it nearly 
uprooted in this way by ‘a young person in a 
shop.” 

They claim Grif’s attention assiduously, they try 
to hurry him away, by pulling out watches he has 
given them, and avowing themselves “late for an 
appointment that they wouldn’t miss for the 
world.” But their efforts are proved futile. Grif- 
fish’s mind refuses to grasp anything beyond the 
great fact that Olive is Madge’s friend, and seems 
to be most miserable, Possibly he may be of use 
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x her, Possibly he may be enabled to give Madge 
some comforting tidings of her friend when he 
goes back. 

“J must not keep you from your friends,” she 
says, in a low tone, as the cousinly glances pierce 
her soul, and the idea enters in that one of them 
may be his bride elect; “men, as arule, only go 
shopping with girls they are going to marry,” she 
tells herself. There is nothing intrinsically beau- 
tiful about either of these girls; it can only be 
the sentiment that enables him to bear the sight of 
the awkward attempts they make at draping them- 
selves gracefully. 

Some of these feelings make themselves manifest 
in the indifferent glance which she lets fall on 
them. Some fine turn, of which she is herself un- 
conscious, betrays itself in the half-averted head 
and lowered tones. They are very keen as to their 
maintenance of their dominion over Grif. They de- 
tect—and determine to denounce—all manner of 
subtility in the demeanor of this “young person.” 

“You must give me your address, Miss Aveland,” 
he says, handing out a note-book. “Madge will 
never forgive me when I go back, if I don’t take a 
full report of you to her.” 

“She picks up the mantie she had dropped at 
the first sight of him, and with it she recovered 
her perfect self-possession. 

“ake this report of me to Miss Roden,” she 
says, coldly, ‘* that I fee! my old acquaintances can 
do me no greater kindness than to forget me.” 

“You'll let me call to see you?” he asks, in a 
state of flushed amazement. And Olive answers, 
definitely : 

“No! my time belongs to Messrs. Barr and Bat- 
tle. I have none to give to such idle follies as 
friendships and old associations. 

He is heartily, unfeignedly, pathetically sorry. 
But she is “half sick of shadows,” poor thing, 
and she thinks that allthis earnestness of his may 
be a sham, and the sorrow a shadow. There is not 
sufficient sympathy between Griffiths and herself 
for her to hear the genuine ring of the metal in 
every word he speaks to her. And so she wishes 
to get rid of him! He is but a talkative interrup- 
tion to her thoughts. 

But even as she gives him a limp hand in fare- 
well, even as she raises her languid eyes to give a 
last look at the fussy, unprepossessing young la- 
dies who accompany him, an idea darts into her 
mind and permeates it. Supposing she marries this 
man? No one would be harmed, and it might 
make her forget Philip. 

Quick as thought, all the worst of the woman 
comes to the fore, and causes her to change her 
tactics. He, seeing her relent, believes that sweet- 
ening, chastening thoughts of Madge are leaven- 
ing her harshness of a minute ago, and he feels 
inclined to adore that absent influence. 

His cousins seeing the change, crack the nut of 
truth, and extract the kernel as they whisper jeal- 
ously to each other: 

“ She means mischief.” 

What she meant to do, and how she meant to do 
it, may not be told just yet. All that need be 
mentioned at this juncture is that she called Grif- 
fiths’ note-book into requisition at last, and 
therein wrote down her address and an hour when 
she could receive him. 

As in a dream, she goes on displaying articles of 
apparel to women far less fair than herself during 
the remainder of the day. As in a dream, she 
hears envious badinage from the many who were 
not fortunate enough to excite the admiration of 
Mr. Poynter, and the spleen of his cousins. As in 
a dream, she lays a train that will scorch her sadly 
when 1t explodes. 

* * 


* wm * * a 


Phil Fletcher has roughed it considerably during 
his journey through the world. He has seen a 
goodly portion of the darker side of life, and he 
has no “kid gloves,” “perfumed curl,” and “ Jas- 
civious lute’? proclivities. He has never gone in 
for the character of “curled darling,” or fastidious 
man of fanciful habits. Yet he stares aghast when 
he finds himself, with Madge by his side, well in- 
side Mrs. Graves’s portals, 

They have effected an entrance through a spa- 
cious conservatory, wherein there is notso much as 
a leaf, far less a flower, to break the monoto- 
nous glare of glass. It looks like a tank, and 
smells like a charnel vault, and Madge shiv- 
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ers as she passes through, and thinks more 
regretfully than ever of Mrs. Henderson’s face 
of patient protest against the ride which has end- 
ed in this. She shivers in a more pronounced 
manner presently when the live door of the con- 
servatory is opened by a dwaried female servant 
whose face was cut across from the right temple 
to the left point of the jaw by a deep, red wound 
that looks stiff, and sore, and altogether revolt- 
ing. ; 
She admits them into a big musty hall hung 
around with coarse sporting pictures of fifty years 
ago; with otter heads, and foxes’ tails, and the 
antlers of the red deer. The odor of the vault, of 
a dead and rapidly decaying respectability, is over 
all these things. 

The sound of a dozen tongues raised in anger, 
in mirth, in revelry, in savagery, reeks in from the 
back regions. The handmaiden with the gash 
across her face, and a candle held at the best an- 
gle for guttering, stands and stares at the unwont- 
ed apparition of two handsome, clean, intelligent- 
looking human beings. Six of the dogs have ef- 
fected an entrance, and are yapping and yowling 
over & big loaf of bread which they have dragged 
from some recess. Six more are howling their pro- 
test outside, against their unjust exclusion. Slight- 
ly in the background the mistress of the mansion 
stands, keenly obseryant of the effect of all this on 
her unexpected guests. 

“Welcome to my house,” she breaks into the 
midst of their amazed meditation with a suddeness 
that makes them both start. ‘‘ Dorcas” (this to 
the girl who had admitted them), “call Mr. Graves ; 
tell your master I want him.” 

The girl shambles away on ber mission, and Mrs. 
Graves leads the way into an apartment from which 
apparently fresh air has been excluded for the last 
century. There is in it an odor of apples, of to- 
bacco smoke, of stale beer, of poultry, of musty 
books. As the feeble light falls on surrounding 
objects, Madge sees masses of rare old china piled 
up, together with common modern crockery, on a 
sideboard, above which hangs a superb Canaletti, 
and an indisputable Sir Joshua, together with some 
penny-colored prints and appalling photographs. 
“Tt is the end of the world, and we have tumbled 
into chaos,” she whispers, as her hostess goes out 
of the room, and the young pair involuntarily draw 
nearer to one another, 

“Tt is but an episode that we shall laugh over 
heartily with Philip,’ Phil says, re-assuringly, as 
he takes observant notes of a new-born look of 
fear in Madge’s eyes. But though he says this 
with the greatest sangfroid he has at command, he 
knows within himself that it is an episode which 
will set its mark on the after-lives of both Madge 
and himself. ' 

He knows that, do what he will, struggle as he 
will (and, poor fellow, he begins sadly to distrust 
his own strength and capacity for struggling now), 
an amount of intimacy will be developed between 
them which can never be forgotten, never obliter- 
ated, never remedied. When she turns to him 
with those beseeching eyes, full of half-pitiful, 
half-quaintly humorous appeal, what can he do but 
give her all the quick, sympathetic companionship 
she mutely pleads for, 

Even now they stand nearer together, just for a 
moment, while Mrs. Graves goes out on some do- 
mesti¢ mission connected with their sudden appear- 
ance. And as she inclines toward him, she for- 
gets all stiff and conventional forms of address, 
and says: 

“Oh! Phil, isn’t this funny ?” 

“Tt’s too delicious,’ he answers, earnestly, not 
thinking a bit of Mrs. Graves, or of Mrs. Graves’s 
chaotie establishment, but thinking solely and 
wholly of the bright young creature by his side 
who at this juncture is depending on him very 
visibly. 

“Delicious while we’re together,” »she says, in 
that foolishly vehement way of hers that makes 
itself manifest whenever she is gratified or excit- 
ed, ‘‘ but it will be awfully dull to me when I can’t 
look at you, and see that you see the fun of it no 
longer. I shall have time to gloom then about 
what they must be thinking at home.” 

The corners of her mouth drop pitifully here, 
for Madge is very tired The breezes that blow off 
the moor are very health-giving, doubtless, but 
they are very prostrating in their immediate ef- 


fects. Never in her life before has Madge longed 
so for a human shoulder on which to repose her 
weary young head. Unfortunately Philip’s is the 
only shoulder near, and he is the “ wrong Philip,” 

By-and-by a small strawberry-colored man 
shambles in, covered with grimy clothes that hang 
upon him as if he were an ill-made peg. He is 
closely followed by Mrs, Graves, who saves them 
from falling into the error of taking him for a 
tipsy groom, by presenting him to them in the 
character of : 

“My husband—Mr, Graves,” 

There is a lamentable want of purpose about 
Mrs. Graves’s words, and hands, and deportment 
generally. He experiences the most frightful diffi- 
culties with his knees and consonants. The first 
bend out helplessly, and have to be spasmodically 
straightened, and the second won’t fall trippingly 
off his tongue. He is the first specimen of this 
kind of thing that Madge has seen, and she recoils 
from him, and gets nearer to Philip. 

Nearer in seeming, and oh! how much nearer 
in reality, as he makes each movement that por- 
trays trust and dependence upon him. Nearer to 
him, nearer to his heart. every instant. And hé 
dares not take her in and welcome her, because his 
cousin has won this blessing with a lie. 

But when she puts her soft, clinging hand round 
his arm, and gives it a frightened clasp, and says: 

“Oh! don’t you wish we had never come ?— 
don’t you wish we had staid at home?” 

When she says this, he is a fool, and in his folly 
be forgets many things he would do well to re- 
member, and says: 

“No, darling, no; for we shall meet again to- 
morrow.” And Madge (failing Madge) forgets to re- 
buke him for calling her “ darling.” 

Will she dream this night of the arrival of the 
lover for whose advent she has been waiting all her 
life? Will she welcome the real Happy Prince, 
and—find him not the Philip who came to Hals- 
worthy first ? 

When morning dawns, will the thought in her 
mind, the thought that will make her spring to 
meet the new day, be this—that her fellow-traveler 
of the day before is waiting below to grect her— 
waiting below, as eagerly expectant of that greet- 
ing as she is ? A fellow-sinner! A fellow-sufferer ! 
(will she thrill, and hate herself), the lover of her 
life, 

No; none of these thoughts and emotions will 
be hers for many a long day to come. But the 
presentiment that they are destined to overcome her 
finally is upon the loyal, loving girl, with painfui 
power. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BIRD OR DEVIL! 

“T love thee so dear, that I only can have thee.”’ 

Precepep by the girl with a gash across her 
face, Madge, after those parting words of folly with 
Philip, gees to her chamber, and its influences are 
not soothing or cheering. 

It is @ spacious apartment; one candle is ut- 
terly insufficient to light up its dim recesses, so all 
that Madge sees at first is a desert of much-worn 
Persian carpet, and an oasis of bed in the middle 
of the same; the bed is a ponderous four-poster, 
the curtains of so dark a green that they look 
black by this faint light, hang from the posts like 
shrouds. At the head of the bed is a plume of 
feathers. “Bah! it looks like a hearse,” she 
says, with a shudder of compulsion. 

Doreas puts the candle down, stumps to the 
door, and gets herself away without uttering a word. 
As the echo of her footsteps dies away in the cor- 
ridor outside, poor Madge’s heart stands stiil, and 
then thumps audibly with uncontrolable fear. 
Supposing anything (she does not attempt to de- 
fine a possible object of dread) should come out 
of one of those dark distances and frighten her, 
where should she flee, and on whom should she 
call? and, oh, how awful this loneliness is to her! 

In ordinary circumstances, and under ordinary 
conditions, Madge Roden is the reverse of a cow- 
ard. But her courage fails her now, for circum- 
stances have conspired to unnerve her cruelly to~ 
day. She is so shaken by the events of the day, 
she isso startled at finding what a prominent place 
Phil has taken up in her mind, that all her gelf- 
control is forsaking her. 
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It is a dreadful room; she speaks a few reassur- 
ing words to herself once, and they seem to roll 
about and echo all around her. The walls are 
dark, and several even darker portraits hang upon 
them. These are powerfully-painted pictures; 
they seem to move as poor modern Madge does, 
and their eyes look into hers wherever she turns, 
and appear to gleam with sardonic intelligence. 

On reviewing her progress up stairs to bed, it 
seems to her now that she walked through miles 
of corridors, past uninhabited rooms ; she knows 
that, whatever happened, Phil would not hear her, 
even if she yelled all her horrors aloud. As this 
dark view of her desolation presents itself before 
her, she distinctly hears a soft rustle somewhere be- 
hind her, between herself and one of the paneled 
walls. And in a passion of terror, such as only 
highly organized and intensely sensitive people ex- 
perience, she retreats into a corner of the room, 
and seans all she can of the rest of it with widely- 
distended eves. 

It is in vain that she tells herself that this is idle 
folly, foolish fear, contemptible weakness! The 
dread has overmastered her to such a degree that 
she is sure some ghostly fright will be given her 
before the blessed daylight crops in and ousts 
these grewsome shadows. Like a child, she longs 
to get into bed and bury her head under the 
clothes, but she cannot muster up courage to cross 
that wide expanse between her corner and that 
haven of refuge, the bed. 

Tie candle is short and spare, and burns rapid- 
ly away; there are only three or four inches be- 
tween herself and utter darkness. She watches 
it with fascinated eyes, and with a choking dread 
of its abruptly going out with a sputter before she 
can make up lier mind to take the leap across to 
what seems like a sanctuary by comparison with 
her present position. » 

Her faculties of hearing and seeing intensify 
themselves ; she peers into the shadows opposite, 
and it seems to her that the portraits on the wall 
are fluttering their preposterous wigs and affected- 
ly flirting their fans; she is sure that their eyes 
are dilating, and their bosoms heaving, and oh! 
one of them heaved a sigh! 

Madge, blind with terror, now takes a spring 
that carries her to the side of the bed, and there 
stumbles and falls short of reaching it, for it is 
higher than she has been accustomed to. Still the 
habits of courtesy, the habits of concealing feel- 
ings, the exhibition of which would give pain to 
czshers, the custom of her caste, in short, is upon 
her strongly. And in this extreme moment she 
does violence to her inclinations, and represses the 
yell of horror which wells up from her heart, and 
which her lips decorously decline to utter. 

How shall she ever endure it? how shall she 
ever live through it until the blessed light comes 
and relieves her of the agony of uncertain out- 
lines, and dim distances full of pictured forms that 
move, and eyes that dilate? Even as she half- 
unconsciously questions thus of herself, some- 
thing palpitates behind her, and the light goes out 
with a sputter. 

In an instant flash through her mind recol- 
rections so vivid, that they seem to be painted in 
bright colors of all the scenes of luring travelers 
to their own destruction which she has ever heard 
or read of. The palpitation behind her is no crea- 
tion of her disordered mind. It isa reality, a 
genuine sound ! ) 
is growing, advancing upon her. This something 
intangible, which is at the same time real, crushes 
the blood out of her heart, and renders her half- 
senseless, . 

Frozen with horror, petrified by a fear that she 
eannot. define, or something that she cannct ana- 
lyze, the girl on whom so many fair, high hopes 
are set lies there alone until the morning. When 
the morning comes, when the “blessed light” for 
which she has so wildly yearned and prayed ap- 
pears, she cannot take comfort from it; for the 
fever of her spirit has mounted to her brain, and 
Madge Roden is very ill, so ill that Dorcas wander- 
ing in, after much prompting, with a jug of hot 
water, finds it a task beyond her capacity alto- 
gether to make the “young lady know what’s 
what.” 

Other and altogether new elements of confusion 
are introduced into that household forthwith. 
Poor, feverish, wandering Madge is placed on the 
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bed she had so vainly essayed to gain, and the 
dogs are turned out into a distant yard, and the 
doctor is sent for, and the owl is driven from the 
gloomy corner of the room from whence he had 
watched and fluttered at Madge the previous 
night. And when all these steps toward her 
present comfort and future restoration have 
been taken, it occurs to Mrs. Graves that “ the 
gentleman ought to be told.” 

The gentleman in question is still sleeping the 
sleep of a sojourner serving his novitiate on the 
moor, while the doctor stoops over Madge and ut- 
ters the ominous words “brain fever, brought on 
by cold and some shock to her nervous system.” 
And it is this verdict on the state of his already 
idolized Madge that falls, with almost stunning 
force, on Philip’s ears when he eventually descends 
to what resembles “the lower regions” in more 
senses than one. 

At this juneture—out of the chaos of this realm 
of riot—the key-note of the proper mode of ac- 
tion is struck by an unexpected hand, The weird 
old mistress of this mansion of misrule comes for- 
ward with a perfect conception of the exigencies 
of the situation that staggers Phil for one minute, 
and compels his unwilling admiration the next. 

“The young lady who is engaged to your cousin 
will be quite safe in my house, Mr. Fletcher, with- 
out any remote guardianship from you,” she says, 
incisively ; “but the sooner her other friends are 
with her the better; so I should advise your taking 
the fastest horse in my stable (the screw you rode 
yesterday is hopelessly lame), and going yourself 
with these poor tidings to her home without delay. 
The news will come more softly from you than 
from a groom,” 

In common sense, in common honor, in common 
decency Philip has no appeal against this decision, 
though he would give all such fortune as Fate may 
ever bestow upon him to be suffered to lie down like 
a watch-dog'at herdoor. But he has no appeal; he 
knows that he would be worse than a fool to pro- 
test against this really right dictum which has been 
uttered from such an unlooked-for quarter. And 
accordingly he goes as Mrs. Graves bids him, and 
Madge remains in the house of a stranger, moan- 
ingly unconscious, quite alone. 

The bracing air of wild free Exmoor has no pow- 
er this day to brace the nerves of the messenger 
of woe, who “rides as though he were flying” in 
very truth, quite regardless of the broken nature 
of the ground, and the vossibility of Mrs. Graves’s 
bonniest blood-mare laming herself for life over it. 
He knows that he has been bitterly to blame in 
letting Madge lose herself, and he knows nothing 
of the innocent cause of Madge’s final overthrow. 
Owls are constant visitors in the darker corners of 
the manor-house, and the servant who drove out 
the special one that fluttered like a thing of evil 
from the distance at Madge has never thought of 
mentioning such a common occurrerice as its ap- 
pearance and ejection. 

As he gallops, by-and-by, through the long, nar- 
row street of Halsworthy, emotions crowd in quickly 
upon him, and he begins to dread the look of stern 
displeasure which will gloom over Mrs. Hender- 
son’s face, and the agitation and tearfulness of 
which Aunt Lucy will bring to bear upon him 
when they hear his story. 

The paramount thought in his mind as he rides 
up the avenue at Moorbridge is - 

“It will be aiding her frail hand to the heart’s 
suicide with a vengeance, if I let her marry 
Philip.” 

But this thought, with all its saving strength, 
deserts him suddenly, when, in answer to his im- 
patient ring at the hall-door bell, a bewildered- 
looking servant opens the door, and Philip, his 
cousin, stands out elearly, tall, and fair, and hand- 
some, and with an immense air of having a well- 
established right in all things behind that servant’s 
head. 

Philip, the messenger of ill-tidings, and Philip, 
the accepted lover, make all things clear (after the 
manner of men) in a few moments; but Madge’s 
cavalier of the previous day has a tight time of it 
presently when he is brought to bay before the 
women, to whom Madge, and everything concern- 
ing Madge, is dearer than life. 

He gets no pity from Aunt Lucey, he gets no 
help from Mrs. Henderson; the former is weep- 
ingly incapable of considering aught but Madge’s 
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danger, Madge’s suffering; the latter is sternly 
disinclined to salve a conscience that, from the 
bottom of her honest heart, she believes ought to 
be scared about Madge. 

And through it all he knows himself to be so 
guileless in act and word. As for his thoughts ! 
Heaven help him! Could he help them? They 
have never been given utterance to, they have- 
never wronged her—save in that one weak mo- 
ment when, out of his great love for her, and 
pity for her solitariness, he called her “ darling.” 

The arrangements that are made, for once are 
all made with a propriety, a perfection that proves 
to Phil “the late,” as he may be called, that he is 
unneeded, unwelcome. He has a wretched sensa- 
tion of being scouted by Aunt Lucy, and suspected: 
by Mrs. Henderson, and simply “ suffered” by his 
cousin Philip. And so he does his duty in a very 
aggrieved and outraged state of mind, after all, 
and declares himself “ready to go back to town’? 
directly Mrs. Henderson declares herself deter~ 
mined to go and nurse her favorite. 

Philip the lover, Philip the prosperous and pre- 
ferred, is, in the order of natural selection, “told 
off” for escort duty to the two ladies who are go- 
ing over to aid and succor Madge. But before 
this dominant duty claims him, he has half an 
hour with his cousin. = 

When that half-hour commences, each man 
means so honestly ‘to have it out” with each 
other, but somehow each falls short of his mean- 
ing, and so the flame of truthful explanation wa- 
yers, flickers, fades away. 

“T have never apologized to you for having used 
your sword and cocked: hat, as it were, when I 
came a-wooing,” Philip the lover begins, somewhat. 
meanly; for it is mean to remind a generous foe-~ 
man of his former generosity when a fresh conflict: 
is beginning. 

“The only thing you could filch from me was. 
my good name,” Phil the leal says, laughing with 
an effort; “and as we share it together’”—— 

“Blow the name, it’s been the tempation !” Phi- 
lip responds, savagely; “Phil! you've seen the 
girl—isn’t she glorious ?” 

“Glorious !” the other replies, briefly. 

“And this place isn’t to be despised?” Philip 
goes on interrogatively, with the airy manner of a 
man who, never having possessed one square inch 
of his own, can gaily condescend to the indifferent 
contemplation of acres, 

Phil is silent, surlily so; to him there is some- 
thing brutal, coarse, unmanly in this talk of the 
place, when the possessor of itis so ill, “ may be 
dying, for all we know,” Phil thinks, in a burst of 
impotent love and fear. 

“And yet,” Philip goes on in a burst of self- 
satisfactory feeling, “ with all this in my hand, as. 
I may say, it proves me not an utterly selfish fel- 
low, Phil. I'd give it all for a girl who has noth- 
ing in the world but her beauty and her love for 
me ees 

“Then why haven’t you given it all for her?” 
Phil interrupts. : 

“Because—well, a fellow can’t make all the 
‘reasons why’ canter up into position at a mo- 
ment’s notice,” Philip replies. ‘“ When I came 
down here for a Jark (you know how awfully fond 
I always was of amateur dramaties), I didn’t know 
what it would lead to; it has led to this! can you 
wonder at it?” 

He asked this with an air of self-conceit that. 
renders him insufferable to Phil. Briefly the lat- 
ter says: 

““When did you come down ?” 

“Yesterday, about four o’clock. I was disgusted, 
naturally, at finding Madge had gone out; and 
when she staid away all night I was more dis- 
gusted than ever. You ought to have been more 
prudent, Phil.” 

“T know it.”’ 

“Indeed, if it had been any other man thar 
yourself,” Philip goes on, “I shouldn’t have ac- 
cepted the situation in the quiet way I have now ; 


as it is, I don’t blame the girl nor you so much as , 


I do those two fools of women who encourage 
Madge in all her silly escapades.” 

“Mrs. Henderson is incapable of encouraging 
anything silly,” Phil says, savagely. In spite of 
the stern glances which Mrs. Henderson has been 
bestowing upon him with liberality this day, he 
will be just to her. She is incapable of encour- 
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and work, and forget her. 
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aging folly in any form. She will not even emile 
upon a form of folly to which, in his heart of 
hearts, he does seriously incline—namely, that he 
should win the girl he loves from a man who loves 
her not. , 

Mrs. Henderson is one of the women who are 
prompt in action. She never hesitates, never 
vacillates, never gets fussy or bewildered in any 
sudden emergency. So now she comes back from 
the Vicarage, having set her house in order, and 
organized the system of management of it during 
her absence, long before agitated Aunt Lucy is 
ready to start. 


“While I am waitmg for Miss Roden, I want 
to have a talk with you, Phil,” she says to the 
man who has proved himself such an inefficient es- 
cort and protector to Madge. 

They are alone in the library as she says this (for 
Philip the lover has gone to get his new traveling- 
bag, with its beautiful assortment of bottles and 
brushes, ready), and Phil feels uncommonly like a 
culprit as he approaches his mother’s friend. 

She is a dear, kind, good woman, and she gen- 
tles very much in expression as the young fellow 
comes close to her, and waits his doom with mis- 
erable eyes. 

She bends forward and rests her hands on his 
shoulders and kisses him on the forehead, and at 
that he breaks down, and, with his face in his 
hands, he says: 

“Tl go to-day.” 

“T knew you would; I was sure of you, Phil, 
my boy. I wish none of this had happened ; but 
as it has, you must be strong and true; you must 
right the wrong I have helped to do; you must not 
run into temptation, nor lead her into it.” 

“T'll go to-day,” he repeats. And then she sits 
down and holds his hand as lovingly as his mother 
might, and asks: 

**Tell me all there is to tell.” 

“There is nothing but this—I love her, and 
Philip does not !” 

Mrs. Henderson winces as if a blow had been 
dealt to her. 

“Don’t say that, don’t think that, Phil; he may 
not Jove her with the love a girl like Madge ought 
to inspire; but with his best, surely.” 

“Philip loves another woman with his best 
love, of whatever quality it may be,” Phil says, 
with quickly repented-of angry candor. “But I 
know what you mean, two wrongs never made a 
right. Madge shall never know how I loved her, 
or how little it would cost him to renounce her.” 

For a minute Mrs. Henderson weighs the possi- 
bilities in the balance, and then she speaks : 

“T know Madge—I know something about her 
that you have never though of, and cannot realize. 
From her babyhood she has never broken her part 
of an engagement, however trifling it may be; she 
has, pledged herself to Philip, and she will redeem 
her pledge, even if she finds out that he does not 
give her the full share of love she bargained for. 
Madge is honorable in the way men ought to be; 
she can’t break: her word.” 

There is unbroken silence between them for a 
few moments ; then she speaks again: 


“T tell you fairly, that I shall never speak of 
‘you to her, never suffer her to think that you re- 
gard her as other than the most superficial ac- 
quaintance; she is very pure, and very proud— 
she will soon compel herself to forget you.” 

He smiles sadly. “And that is the thought you 
give me at parting to comfort me.” 

“Go and work, boy,” she says, impatiently ; “ go 
Because I have been 
foolish in smoothing the way to this engagement 
of Madge’s, shall I stand by and see a greater folly 
committed ; and—don’t hate me, Phil, for my 
blunder! Be a man!” 

He is quite master of himself as he takes leave 
of the relief-party that is going off to Madge pres- 
ently—quite master of himself, as in well-chosen 
language he expressed his earnest hopes that “ Miss 
Roden will shortly be restored to perfect health” 
—quite master of himself as he shakes his cousin’s 
hand in farewell, and says, ‘you must keep my 
mother and sisters aw courant with your proceed- 
ings, Philip; give them time to prepare the wed- 
ding presents,and make my peace with Miss Roden 
for my stupidity of yesterday.” 

But he knows that this mastery will not last. 


“CHE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
AS GOLD IS TRIED BY FIRE. 


Comine home one evening from ‘the great em- 
porium where she acts as block for the better dis- 


play ot the millinery triumphs of ‘‘ Barr and Bat-- 


tle,” to her lodgings hard by, Olive Aveland meets 
Philip Fletcher face to face. 

It is the day before he goes down to Moorbridge 
House, and he has just been making thousands 
of good resolutions, each one of which he is ready 
to break at sight of the girl whose life he has laid 
waste. 

At sight of him, Olive gasps a silent, heartfelt 
prayer for strength, and it is given to her. There 
is no flush on her face, no flutter in her voice, as 
she says, in answer to his eager: 

“Olive, I have been mad to know where you 
were.” 

“ There can be no pretense of friendship between 
us. No; I would rather not shake hands with you.” 
And, as she says this, she walks on steadily, easily, 
and he stands and looks after her. 

Presently he overtakes her again, and now there 
is anger in Olive’s eyes as she regards him. 

“T shall be wretched all my life,” he begins, “if 
you cut me in this way, Have pity on me, Olive! 
you know how I love you—how I suffer in renoune- 
ing you; give me your friendship still.” 

“You traitor to Madge!” she cries in alow 
voice, but with an amount of concentrated passion 
in it that portends a perilous time for anyone who 
may encounter her in this mood, and run contrary 
toit; “you traitor to Madge—after I'd forgiven 
you about myself too,” she adds, with a sudden 
breaking down of all her bulwarks, that is intense- 
ly weak and womanly. 

Philip Fletcher likes to stand well with people 
—even with people whom he has injured. It is 
soothing to his own sense of satisfaction with him- 
self always, in looking back upon past events, to re- 
member that, whatever they knew about him, they 
could but seem to like him while they were with him. 
He values this personal power, whichis his distin- 
guishing attribute, highly ; cherishes it, and appre- 
ciates it as the good friend it has been to him de- 
serves to be cherished and appreciated. By its 
aid he has already tided over many a time of trial. 
The men of whom he has borrowed money, on ac- 
count of it forgive him for forgetting to pay it. 
The women to whom he has pledged light love- 
yows, which he has never attempted to redeem, 
forgive him for perjuring himself when he comes 
before them blithe and debonair. It hurts him, 
after all that is past, that Olive should be in any 
other passion than one of love for him. 

“You are Madge’s dearest friend, and there is 
no treachery to her in trying to keep your friend- 
ship for myself,’ he pleads eagerly and earnestly. 
“Tam going down to her to-morrow; let me tell 
her that I met you to-night, and that you sent a 
loving message to her.” 

The girl is young, and full of tender-heartedness 
and good feeling and gratitude to Madge for all 
the kindness shown a while ago, when she (Olive) 
needed it almost as much as she does now. 

“You may say what you like that’s loving to 
Madge,” she whimpers out; “and oh! Philip, do 
you be good to her always; do love her.” 

Something in the appeal goes to the very core of 
his heart, aud selfish Philip forgets himself a mo- 
ment. 

“ Good-bye, Olive; God bless you !” he mutters, 
taking off his hat in a spasm of deep respect; 
“think of me kindly now, for Madge’s sake.” 

So he walks on, and leaves her out in the tur- 
moil of the street alone. And she can’t help con- 
trasting this present carelessness of his with the 
chivalrous devotion of other days, when she was a 
rich man’s reputed heiress, and Philip would 
have deemed himself wanting in every gentlemanly 
attribute if he had allowed her to walk over one 
yard of the pavement of Oxford Street in the glare 
of day unattended. 

She feels very strangely softened and humbled, 
poor child, when she reaches the door of her 
lodgings. And at the door she meets Griffiths 
Poynter. 

Griffiths Poynter, with an elderly lady leaning on 
his arm, and his card-case in his hand, calling on 
her properly—sparing her, soothing her, saving her 
in every social way. And she contrasts that other 


one with him, and in a glow finds that other one 
wanting. And her fidelity to a sham yields, and 
her faith in her own foolhardy adherence to a fail- 
ing cause yields; and her womanly willfulness in 
clinging to what erumbles under her touch yields ; 
and she is almost as ready in this hour to receive 
Griffiths Poynter as a lover as she is to receive his 
aunt as her friend. 


The aunt, untroubled by the presence of her 
daughter, is kindliness and cordiality itself to the 
young lady of whom her nephew has discreetly 
made mention as Miss Roden’s favorite friend. 
For Miss Roden is a local power in the region in 
which this kindly-disposed old lady hopes to see 
one of her daughters reigning as Grifliths’ wife. 

Moreover, in addition to this indisputable fact 
that she is acting from interested motives, Grif’s 
aunt is kindly-hearted, and there is a forlornness 
about the state of this young, reduced gentlewoman 
which is very grievous to her. It does not occur 
to her unscheming, unsophisticated mind that Olive 
Aveland, the young person who exhibits “ Barr and 
Battle’s” jackets and mantles to the best of her 
ability and shoulders, will ever vault to such heights 
of daring, even in imagination, as to dream of be- 
ing Griffiths’ wife. Up to the present moment she 
has not been under the influence of her daughters 
on the subject. She has refrained from saying 
anything to them about this “unlucky young 
lady,” because Grif has requested her to do so, 
and it has always been a habit of hers to attend to 
Grif’s requests, partly because she really loves him 
very much, and partly because it is expedient. 

“Miss Aveland, it’s the first time I ever went 
into a show-room for ladies’ things in my life, and 
to think it should have brought me the luck of 
meeting you again.” 

He says a portion of this speech with the rapid- 
ity of utterance that is the result of his earnest 
desire to express his pleasure in seeing her again, 
and the other portion of it in the disjointed tones 
which are the result of a rathér hurried ascent of 
a more than rather steep flight of stairs, They 
are in Olive’s small sitting-room by this time, and 
he knows his aunt is thinking how small it is, and 
how meagre its arrangements are. And he grieves 
from the bottom of his honest heart for the ne- 
cessity, whatever it may be, which has brought 
one who ought to be in an atmosphere of perpet-, 
ual “sweetness and light” down to such a drear 
and dingy one as thus. 

In that small, dull, confined space these three 
sit for ten minutes, and make very little headway 
toward gaining a fuller knowledge of each other. 
Then Olive, who has a hatred of standing in a 
false light under any circumstances, says : 

“Do you think it a very terrible descent from 
educational serfdom to being a shop-girl, Mr. 
Poynter? I ean see you're full of pity for me 
about something.” 

“ As full of pity for you as I should ke for a 
sister of my own,” he answers promptly. Then, 
while Olive is looking him steadily in the face, in 
the endeavor to detect any sign of false shame 
in this pity, his well-meaning aunt interposes with 
one of those excellently-intentioned remarks that 
are very roots of bitterness to those to whom they 
are addressed, 

“T have no doubt, Miss Aveland, but that my 
nephew could find you some more genteel employ- 
ment—something far more congenial to you— 
among his own friends ; housekeeper to a widower 
and governess to his children, or something of 
that sort.” 

“T certainly couldn’t recommend anything of 
that sort to Miss Aveland,” Grif replies, hurriedly ; 
“and I’m quite sure she wouldn’t attend to me if 
I did recommend it.” And his face tingles with a 
sensation of annoyance that is a new thing to him 
as he feels that his aunt is “probably thinking 
how good the odds in favor of matrimony with the 
widower would be in such a case,” and shyly fears 
that Olive may suspect his aunt of the same im- 
aginative iniquity. 

But Olive’s thoughts are far otherwise employed. 
The impulse of hospitality is strong upon the girl, 
and she has not the wherewithal to obey it. She 
quite understands that a well-arranged) dinner 
awaits these people at the lady’s home, and still 
she does long to offer them the best she has, to 
show them to the best of her ability that they 
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are as welcome to her as if she could receive them 
properly. 

The practical need of exerting herself if she is 
really to do anything at allin the way of obeying 
her instinct, drives all the romance of that last 
meeting with the Philip who had been hers and 
is Madge’s out of her mind. She is nervous, but 
nervous only with household care, as she presently 
petitions them, in a voice that proves she means it, 
to ‘stay and have some tea with her.” 

Grif is delighted. He would gladly stay and 
have a cup of hot water and a grain of salt, so long 
as the partaking of it procured him her presence. 

And his aunt accepts the invitation with a be- 
neficence and winning condescension that is quite 
lost upon the young people, that one of whom 
busily employs herself in preparing the refresh- 
ment she had proffered, while the other busies 
himself equally in watching her evolutions. 

There is something poetical about that tea mak- 
ing, practical Griffiths thinks. The girl has got 
her lodgings in the houseof an old countrywoman 
who had been cook for many years in a great 
county family. And during her sojourn among 
them she had been given many a quaint old piece 
of china, and many a maimed and mutilated piece 
of silver. By these the young lady on her first 
floor benefitted now. Therefore there was nothing 
incongruous between the girl and the articles with 
which she served her guests. 

As she lights the gas at length, and the full 
light streams down on her head, ke sees twisted 
into'the crown of lustrous hair a ribbon of the 
rich amber hue she had been dressed in the first 
time he saw her. A similar ribbon encircles her 
neck, for though black silk dresses are the rule 
of Barr and Battle’s establishment, Olive clings to 
her favorite color, and wears it where she may. 

He remembers how Madge had told him that the 
“ Amber Witch” was the pet phrase whereby she 
and some other intimate friends were wont to des- 
ignate Olive. Remembering this, he worries him- 
self by wondering who the other intimate friends 
were, and hopes heartily that there was no man 
among them. And so gradually gets silent and sac, 
and suffers his tea to get cold, and the spirit of 
the meeting to fail and die away. 

“We must be very late, my dear Grif, and I’m 
sure Miss Aveland must be quite tired of us,” his 
aunt says, vainly trying to suppress her fourth 
yawn, and inwardly rather aggrieved by the fact 
that Olive should seem to be sympathetic to Grif's 
silence and sadness, to the degree of indulging the 
same herself. 

“Late—it can’t be late!” Grif says, rising up, 
nevertheless. Then he looks at his aunt so inquir- 
ingly that that lady is utterly bewildered by her 
mental efforts to try and make out what Grif can 
possibly mean, 

“We have had a most delightful evening,” she 
stammers out to Olive; “so quiet and friendly, 
you know.” 

“ And, though it’s rather late for a call, you must 
please to take it for one,” Grif hurriedly interposes. 
“My aunt’s address is—(by-the-way, have you a 
card with you? that’s the safest way).” And 
again Grif looks appealingly at his aunt. 

“No, I haven’t a card,” she replies, stringing 
her soul up to the awful thought of hurting Grif, 
reminding herself of her daughter's wrath should 
a shop-girl dare to come and call on them, Why 
don’t Grif think of this? Why will he put herin 
such a cleft stick? Why, when he knew how very 
fastidious his cousins were, should he make her 
run counter to that fastidiousness, and then disar- 
range her plans for keeping her conduct secret. 

All these thoughts pass through her mind as 
she stands trying to get her cloak adjusted, and 
trembling so that she cannot button it. As she is 
really a good and kind-hearted woman, she would 
go considerably out of her way to do good in any 
degree to this desolate girl whom she can see is a 
gentlewoman. She would willingly go out of her 
own way, but she dare not go into the way of her 
daughters. j : 1 : i 

Griffiths all the time thinks this reticence is 
simply amiable obtuseness on the part of his aunt. 
Therefore, though he would much rather that that 
lady’s name and address should be courteously 
handed by herself to Olive, he waives that point, 
writes it down, and, as he gives it to Miss, Aveland, 
says: 
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“You have started an at home day, haven't you, f 


aunt? Bedford Street is too far fur Miss Aveland 
to go and find you out.” 

Before Mrs. Wainwright can answer Olive has 
understood the situation, accepted it, and resolved 
to escape from it in a way that shall not embarrass 
the poor bewildered lady, whose eyes have beamed 
kindness only upon her (Olive). 

“Tt is impossible that I can come,” she says, 
very gently; “though it is just as kind of you to 
wish it; but I am tied tightly down to my work 
all day, and when I leave it [ want rest.” 

She says it so unsuspiciously, she gives her hand 
so cordially to Mrs. Wainwright, that she has no 
idea that the fears, which even she admits to be 
unworthy, have been detected and assuaged by 
Olive, who, having performed her part with the 
lady, turns to close the scene with Griffiths. 

“T shall not see you again probably, Mr. Poyn- 
ter, so I will give you a message for Madge now. 
Tell her where I am, and that I am well, and that 
I hope all the rest of her life will be happier even 
than her bright past, and give her my dearest love.” 

“T'll do all that,” he says, with some emotion; 
“but you must not cut me off like this; if you 
have no time to go out by day, and no inclination 
to go out in the evening, my consins are not situ- 
ated so; they'll come with me to see you and have 
tea like we have to-night; do let us. Won't they, 
aunt?” 

Emaciated as she has been for some time past 
by misery, by suspense, by injustice and insult, 
Olive wakes at this into something of her old self, 
and laughs, actually laughs cheerfully. 

“Good-night,” she says, as Mrs. Wainwright, 
speechless from the moment of her nephew’s last 
observation, slides out of the room. “ Good-night; 
never make plans for other people ; it’s interfering 
with the liberty of the subject, and I don’t approve 
of that.” 

“But I may see you again ?” 

“No,” she says, impatiently. ‘I, am peculiarly 
situated, and—but I needn’t explain; good-bye.” 

“*T may write ?” he pleads. 

She hesitates, then says: 

“Write to me when.Madge marries.” 

He has to be content with this concession, for 
his aunt is crying aloud from midway down the 
stairs, that “itis quite dangerous to leave a place 
like this without a light.” So with rather an effu- 
sive “I will,” he goes, and Olive is alone again. 

Alone again, with better, truer thoughts in her 
mind than filled it before these people came. In 
their acknowledgement of her, in their trust in 
her, in the friendship he had displayed so ardently, 
and that which his aunt had displayed to the lim- 
ited extent of her own daring, Olive derived com- 
fort and found balm for her poor, bruised spirit. 

“ He’s worlds too good—he’s too much of a man 
for any woman to make a vengeance dummy of 
him,” she thinks, as she takes dozens of Philip’s 
letters from a corner of her desk, and proceeds 
resolutely to tear each sheet into four pieces before 
putting them into the fire, “I hope he will never 
tempt me to marry him; and if he does, I pray 
that I may have the courage to tell him about 
Philip.” 

With a calmer spirit than has been her portion 
since the date of her ignominious dismissal from 
Mrs. Wilmot’s house, with a freer heart than has 
rested in her bosom since Philip turned traitor, 
with a feeling of having a portion at least of her 
womanly dignity restored to her, Olive goes to bed 
this night, ' 

And as she quietly sleeps, with every revengeful 
thought exorcised, every unworthy ambition cast 
away, Griffiths Poynter is employed upon the com- 
position of a letter which he means to post the in- 
stant he has finished it, in which he urges her, by 
every consideration that love can conjure up, to be 
his wife. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
xr TAgT.”? 


Manes, turning her head round on_ the pillow, 
with the sensations of one who wakes from a 
dreamless sleep that has been too deep to be re- 
freshing, catches sight of a brightly-burning fire, 
and rises on her elbow at once in her astonishment 
at a phenomenon which had not been there when 
last she went to bed in Moorbridge House. 


The attitude (which by a vast effort she sustains 
for about half a minute) affords her a sight of 
more wonders that are strange to her. Somebody's 
ancestors are gazing at her from various panels. 
All the furniture of the room, which has been. 
grand, is now only gloomy, and large snow-flakes. 
are floating airily past the window. 

She has no recollection whatever of the last ride 
she rode, and the last roof that sheltered her in 
these earlier moments of her restoration to reason 
and convalescence. All her dangers, all her 
anxieties, all her follies are blotted from her mind, 
which is lke a sheet of white paper ready to re- 
ceive the faintest impression that may be made 
upon it. The first impressions that are made have 
been described—they are tangible. The second is. 
a dreamy doubt as to whether she is in a lunatic 
asylum or not. The third is that somebody she 
knows—two somebodies she knows are coming 
toward her as she falls back, falling hollow and 
very liable to crack and crumble away, upon the 
pillow. 

As these two somebodies come nearer, and even 
lean over the bed, stronger recollections come 
trooping into the mind that has been lying fallow 
for so long a time, and “fond memory ” recalls to 
her the fact that she frivolously opposed herself 


to the gentle judgment of one of these watchers, - 


on the occasion of her being last awake. A 
twinge of conscience renders her an easy prey to 
weakness again, and she has no strength to put. 
her hand responsively into that loving one of Mrs. 
Henderson’s which is placed on her wrist. 

“Gone off again!” Aunt Lucy suggests, in a 
penetrating whisper that always becomes hissingly 
distinct when she is greatly agitated. And at this 
despondent view of her case Madge does rouse 
herself to open her eyes, and smile with them, 
though the weary corners of her mouth ean not 
follow their example, and say: 

“No, I’m not, auntie dear.” 

It is the first time she has spoken to them; 
it is the first time she has looked at them with, 
knowledge for a weary month, and in their joy and 
gladness they would both heartily like to cry and 
call for Philip, who has been most becomingly 
miserable during the whole term of Madge’s ill- 
ness. But they have already decided between 
themselves that “Madge must not be fluttered by 
the sight of Philip until the doctor says she may 
be so fluttered ;” which is, on the whole, a saga- 
cious decision, since Philip is not one of the facts 
that fond Memory has recalled to her vividly as 
yet. 

But, in the course of a short time, he and other 
persons and things come back to her, and she 
Jearns where she is, and hears how she came here; 
and remembers everything! remembers even the 
sound of the flutter behind her ‘which overweighed 
and upset the balance of her mind. With a shud- 
8 she turns away from that remembrance, and 
asks: 

“Where is Philip? how is he?” 

“ Quite near, and very anxious,” Mrs. Henderson 
says, concisely. ; 

“Intensely anxious,” Aunt Lucy adds; “the 
blow it was to him that morning when bis cousin 
came.” 

“What morning ?” Madge asks quickly. 

“The morning Phil brought the tidings of your 
illness to us at Moorbridge,” Mrs. Henderson says, 
taking the subject into her own hands with what 
she fears Aunt Lucy will think uncourteous haste. 
But her dread that Aunt Lucy, in the innocence of 


her heart, will say something about Phil that had 


better be left unsaid in Madge’s weak state, over- 
masters her sense of courtesy. For she knows 
Madge better than the other, knows that the girl 
will hate and reproach herself keenly by-and-by, 
if her weakness permits a thought that should be 
checked, a hope that should be killed. 


So Mrs. Henderson goes on briskly to tell Madge’ 


that Philip her lover is, and has been all the time, 
waiting for her recovery, at the wretched shanty in 
the village which they call an inn. And Madge, 
who does not think so much of that part of his 
devotion (women always bear the thought of bod- 
ily discomfort better than men), is touched to 
tears when they tell her how ill, how subdued, how 
unlike himself in manner he has been the whole 
time. 

“He is fond of her, then, really fond of her; 
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deserving of all the love and confidence she has 
in her to bestow,” she feels, as the tears drip down 
on the pillow and make the cheek which presses it 
very damp and uncomfortable. Fond enough of 
her to have become depressed and unlike in man- 
ner that debonair Philip who asked for her hand 
and heart before she realized-(though she had the- 
orized about it) what it would mean to her did she 
make him these gifts. 

She realizes what it will be: now in this hour 
when she is recovering from the fever. Realizes 
freely all that she owes to him. More than this, 
she realizes freely all that she owes to herself, to 
her own promise, and resolves to pay the debt, 
howsoever heavy a one it may prove. 

“And his cousin? where is his cousin?” she 
interrogates very tranquilly, presently. 

“He went home the same day, and we have not 
heard from him since,” with that sort of sup- 
pressed, embarrassed feeling which revenges itself 
for its suppression by making itself manifest in an 
elaborate calm, which is to be detected as spurious 
instantly. 

“ Poor fellow !” Madge observes, laconically, and 
again for a few moments the original quietude re- 
sumes its sway in the sick-room. 

_ But Aunt Lucy, who has been utterly hopeless 
for a month, and only partially hopeful since 
Madge began to show signs of restitution to her- 
self—Aunt Lucy, who is hysterically grateful for 
the tiniest sign of interest in anything mundane 
that the girl she looked upon as moribund can 
show, fans what she looks upou as a feeble earth- 
ly flicker after the lapse of a few moments, and 
says gently: 

“Why do you say ‘poor fellow,’ dear Madge? 
he didn’t seem to be at all the worse for the long 
ride and exposure to weather that was enough to 
lay a horse up.” 

Madge’s face is suffused in an instant with a 
gleam of satisfaction that is more like a sunbeam 
than a smile. From the cursory mention made of 
Phil by Mrs. Henderson, she feared that he was 
paying some such penalty for their joint impru- 
dence as she had paid. The relief of finding from 
her aunt’s words that such is not the case is in- 
finite, and Madge won’t repent of her pitiful ejacu- 
lation, even though her own Philip has been loyal- 
ly suffering many disagreeables for her sake at the 
village in the last month. 

She strengthens hourly now, and begins to take 
an interest in crisply narrated details of the every 
day life in this mansion on the moor. She even 
asks to see Mrs. Graves, and, when that weird old 
lady stands before her, the wan, wasted girl raises 
herself and thanks her in words that seem to glow, 
for the “countenance, the shelter, she gave on 
that awful night.” 

Madge is hardly conscious herself of the fervor 
she throws into her thanks. Her own friends be- 
lieve it is the enthusiasm and emotional feeling 
which are the offsprings often of fever and weak- 
ness. But her shrewd old new acquaintance re- 
members the days of her own youth to some pur- 
pose, and is quite sure that Miss Roden is grateful 
for something beyond being saved from the cold 
blasts of Exmoor and the scanty comforts of the 
village inn. Compassionately she feels certain that 


‘the girl is grateful to the circumstances which in- 


tervened and saved her from being led into the 
temptation of learning to love the cousin of her 
lover. 
* ” * * * * * * 

Brisk breezes have been blowing over Exmoor 
for several days. For several days Madge has been 
aware of and eager tomeet their beneficial influ- 
ences, She has loved to have the window opened 
wide, and the curtains pulled back. She has ex- 
erted herself to lean forward and listen to the voice 


of Nature, that sounds with such thrilling clear- 


ness up in the rarified atmosphere of these soli- 
tudes. The river that rushes through the hamlet 
and past the Manor House is a bubbling, bouldery, 
noisy one, and in its course past her bedroom it 
tells many a tale, and sings many a song in a loud 
strain to Madge. Sometimes the moor-bred girl 
almost shrieks out her delight at the sight of the 
wild fowl that go wafting by to some inland haunt. 
Her bright, keen eyes watch, with the same joy she 
felt when a child, for a stray heron or a circling 
hawk. There is a rookery in the Manor House 
grounds, and every evening the spectacle is a fresh 


pleasure to her of the rooks darkening the sky in 
a compact mass as they fly home. She sits, prop- 
ped up with pillows, to hear her mare Brunette led 
past her window at a walk first, then a trot, then 
a gallop. And radiantly she acknowledges that 
“ Bruentte’s legs must be all right.” In fact, she 
has, despite this long and trying illness, the morn- 
ing bloom of life and joy in life about her still. 
She is young, and fresh and happy, and pure 
enough still, to go on taking interest and pleasure 
in unimportant things and things that in them- 
selves are not either pleasurable, beautiful or in- 
teresting. But with all this keen appreciation, 
with all this fervent sympathy, with all this un- 
abated interest in everything that has life and mo- 
tion, there is something wanting. 


She has never once expressed a desire, much less 
a longing, to see the man she is going to marry. 

She has not been unmindful of him; on the 
contrary, she has been thoughtful for him; send- 
ing him reassuring messages as to the state of her 
health, and urgent requests that he would try and 
amuse himself by snipe-shooting or going out with 
the stag-hounds. And he has obeyed her, and had 
some very successful nights on the moor with the 
wild fowl], and days on the moor after the red deer. 
He has brought home vivid reports of his exploits, 
and Mrs, Henderson has carefully retailed them in 
a way that has often roused Madge to animation, 
and admiration of his skill, or prowess, or courage, 
as these qualities may have been respectively called 
into play. But though she has been sending him 
honeyed words of encouragement to go out and 
pursue these mimic wars, and to come home and 
send her terse accounts of them, she has never 
sighed for, never asked for, a sight of the hero. 

Old Miss Roden, whose experience of betrothed 
lovers, under such circumstances, has been of a 
limited order, ascribes this reserve to the most 
divinely maidenly delicacy. Mrs. Henderson knows 
better, and aches within herself for Madge’s sske 
for doing so. Philip himself having asked tio or 
three times with well-portrayed ardor, if “Madge 
didn’t want to see him,” and having been put off 
each time in alame and impotent way, resigned 
himself (as well as he could, knowing, as he did, 
that those around were noticing it) to the facts. 

Therefore, he is surprised this day, when, just 
as he is about to mount his horse and ride to a 
meet, a couple of miles off, Mrs. Henderson hast- 
ens up to him, and says: ; 

“Philip, will you come and see Madge; she 
wishes for you?” 

“At last !” he says; and he can’t help saying it 
with a half-smile and an expression playing about 
his face that is not that of a pleased and happy 
lover, 

Rather slowly (according to Mrs. Henderson’s 
way of thinking) he lifts his leg out of the saddle 
again, and prepares to follow her. The whole 
thing strikes him as inopportune. The day had 
promised well. He had secured a mount more en- 
tirely to his satisfaction than any it had been his 
luck to get since he had been hunting down here. 
The hounds were celebrated; the day was fine; 
the field, it had been announced, would be an ex- 
ceptionally fullone. And he had to give up all 
these things because it was a girl’s whim that she 
“wished to see him” at this exact time, when she 
had so contentedly gone without seeing him for 
ever so long. 

“Remember how ill she has been,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson says, warningly, as she pauses for a mo- 
ment at the door. As he nods his head in response, 
she opens it, and he sees Madge once more with 
all relations unchanged between them. 

She is sitting in a square, high-backed chair, 
wrapped up closely in a silver-gray dressing-gown 
that is bordered and brightened with rose pink. 
Her eyes are bright, her mouth firm and smiling, 
her complexion clear and warm. She is one of 
the women who, by reason of their intense vitality 
always look better in health than they actually are. 
It almost disappoints the man, who has been lodg- 
ing at an inconvenience to himself for more than 
a month for her sake, that she should look so lit- 
tle like an invalid. He does not see the effort 
she makes'to look bright and move easily. H¢ does 
not feel the tension of her nerves while she con- 
strains herself to seem “ very much better,” in or- 
der not to distress him. He appreciates neither 


her resolution nor her affectionate subtility ; for he 
does not understand them. 

The room, an ante-room to that dark chamber 
wherein poor Madge had been lying ill so long, has 
been carefully put at its best by Mrs. Henderson, 
under Madge’s orders. It was Madge who had beg. 
ged that hyacinths and tulips might be sent for 
and spotted about in hastily improvised jardinieres 
at every turn. It was Madge who had declared for 
a chair instead of a couch, in order that he might 
think her strong. And Mrs. Henderson, knowing 
all these things, unjustly hates Philip when she 
sees how quietly he believes all he is, and how lit- 
tle grateful he is for the self-abnegation of Madge, 
of which he knows nothing. 

Madge will rise up as he nears her, and when he 
is encircling her with his arms, he repeats his own 
words, “At last,” in a most effective manner, a 
manner that differs widely from the one in which 
he last uttered them (has he not avowed a love for 
and proficiency in amateur dramatics ?) 

“Dear Philip, I sent for you the instant I could 
—the instant I came in here; I knew you'd like 
it,” Madge says, not at all in the tone of one who 
offers an explanation, but rather in that of one 
who mentions a most gratifying fact. 

“And I came the instant you sent for me; still 
the time has been long enough since we met before 
to justify me in saying ‘at last ?’’’ he questions, 
quietly. Anda sense of disappointment and dis- 
approbation of self steals over Madge. She has 
evidently failed in rendering something that she 
ought to render to him. 

She subsides back into her chair and puts her 
hand on the sleeve of his short riding-coat. 

“You were going hunting to-day, Philip?” 

If she had said, “‘ You are going hunting to-day,” 
Philip would have offered to forego that on which 
his heart had been set for the last three days. 
But as she said, “You were going,” he girded 
against the implication. 

“T was, certainly, and I scarcely thought that, 
as you have done so well without me all along, 
you would command my society for more than half 
an hour to-day, dear.” 

He tries to say this playfully, but Madge under- 
stands him very well, and knows that her let will 
be a hard one with this man, whether he loves her, 
or whether he does not. 

“T am glad you're going,” she says quickly, but 
all gladness is gone from her heart, poor child. 
“JT am glad you're going, Philip, for the day is so 
fine, and a burst over the moor does everyone good, 
I think, And I tell you what” (she draws nearer 
to him as she says this, and snuggles her hand 
more closely into his—he has been holding hers 
all the while)—‘“‘and I tell you what. Brunette 
knows the work so well, and would carry you 
splendidly, and—I wish you would ride Brunette, 
Philip ; she’s my pet horse.” 

“JT was just getting on her when Mrs. Hender- 
son came and told me you wished to see me,” he 
says, quite coolly; and Madge, as she lies back 
with a beating heart and a face that is flushed 
scarlet, is told by Mrs. Henderson that she really 
must not excite herself any more to-day—she real- 
ly must let Philip go. So Philip kisses her and 
goes off on Brunette gladly enough, and for the re- 
mainder of the day Madge is strangely silent. 
“Will he always take everything for granted,” she 
wonders; and ‘if he had loved her, would he have 
treated her own horse as his own property before 
she had asked him to do so?” 

With these doubts in her mind she has to bear 
the inspection of two pairs of anxious eyes all day, 
and it is the longest and most miserable one for 
illness. 


CHAPTER XX&I. 
POOR BRUNETTE! 
““Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day.” 


Haneman’s Hitt scowls in front of him, a bar- 
rier of gloom to the good stag who has run for his 
life five-and-thirty miles already this day. The 
ascent begins to be more abrupt, and only a few 
stragglers remain of the fine field that started in 
the morning. The rest have “fainted, and fal- 
tered, and homeward gone,” long before Hang- 
man’s Hill is gained. 

Foremost among these stragglers, well up with 
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the master of the hounds himself, is Philip. Bru- 
nette has proved her knowledge of the country 
satisfactorily. She has been in a good place all 
‘flay, and still she is going easily. 

Philip Fletcher is a skillful and daring, rather 
than a merciful and sparing rider. But the evi- 
dence this day is certainly in favor of his having 
ridden Brunette with kindliness and discretion, for 
the bonny brown mare is unpunished still. 

Suddenly, in front of them, rises one of the 
regular moor-land stone fences, at a short distance 
from them still, but starting sharply out of the 
ground, as objects do start out in this light. 
Philip feels that more than one horse will refuse 
it, that more than one will fall, but Brunette will 
not falter. 


Nevertheless, in spite of this faith in her pluck 
and her prowess, he mistakes a certain cau- 
tiousness, with which she approaches it, for un- 
willingness, Her apparent hesitation develops his 
spirit of impatience, and he deals her a blow as he 
digs his spurs into her heaving sides with a force 
that makes her bound in her stride and fly the 
fences well in advance of the others. 

As soon as she is over, instead of continuing the 
ascent in the direction he knows the stag and 
hounds are going, she turns to a downward incline 
at a pace which he speedily realizes he has no 
power to control. He gives her one long, steady 
pull, and she flies along the faster; and then the 
mare has a second and fiercer edition of Philip’s 
practical ideas as to justifiable punishment. 

He has no fear for himself. With all his faults, 
the man is an accomplished rider; and so, with a 
certain pleasant conviction that the “ wayward 
beast will get the worst of it,” he deals her a blow 
well between the ears, and digs his spurs into the 
sides that Madge’s rosy, loving face has been laid 
against caressingly dozens of times. And he 
knows this. He cares little enough for her terrific 
pace, She has spoiled his fun by her burst, and 
now she shall go on for his pleasure. So she goes 
on till she seems to kick the moor behind her, and 
drops suddenly into one of those wooded roads, 
which often rise and stagger one on the borders of 
the barren waste. And now he tries to turn her 
m ner stride, but she goes straight, and he repents 
him of his severity a little when her head comes 
into furious collision with a tree, and Brunette 
drops down dead under him. 

No thought of the sorrow for her horse that 
will be Madge’s portion adds poignancy to the pain 
he feels at being left here in some humanity-aban- 
doned spot where he has no landmarks. His bran- 
dy-flask is empty. Sandwiches, that have been 
made for more than half an hour, he always looks 
upon as masses of corruption; therefore, as soon 
as he recollects the case lie carries, he shudders 
away from the recollection. He does not possess 
that exhaustive capacity for cursing which charac- 
terized the one who wrote: 


“Whether he’s out, or whether he’s in, 
To me it matters not a pin; 
Be every curse of every sin 
On Maurice Darcy, Knight of Gwynne.” 


But though he does not possess it in the like de- 
gree, there is a good deal of force and power in 
the curses he calls down upon those men of North 
Devon and Somerset who have gone on and left 
him in the wilds with no other companion than a 
carcass of a dead horse. 

His only guides out of this difficulty are his 
natural intelligence and his knowledge of the po- 
sition Hangman’s Hill occupies with regard to an- 
other beacon, which has a position he will recognize 
(if he ever gains it) with regard to a hill on the 
Somerset boundary-line. Once there, he will be in 
a region he knows. So he strikes out bravely 
enough in the direction he believes to be the right 
one, without a single sad, back thought of dead 
Brunette, beyond the natural mos anyone must 
feel at the destruction of a good horse. 

He must be left to follow his path over the 
weird moor-land, through the rapidly darkening 
night, alone. Another claims us for awhile. 


. * * * * * 


“Tt is hard lines for a fellow, after being coaxed 
down against his will, to be kicked out in this 
y,” Phil Fletcher soliloquizes, as, after that 
ol renunciation of every wish he had respecting 


Madge, which he had offered as a voluntary sacri- 
fice, he mounts the top of the four-horse coach 
which is to convey him back to the realms of rail- 
ways. He feels very much as if Philip, his cousin, 
were a dishonest reproduction of Esau—feels as if 
hehad been defranded of his birthright, and given 
not even a mess of pottage in exchange. 

Mrs. Henderson’s last words of advice ring in 
his ears, as the horses take a perilous descent at 
full gallop, and the coach swerves from side to 
side, like a rolling steamer in a storm. ‘Go and 
work, and forget her, boy.” 

It is so easy to give advice, he reflects, and so 
uncommonly hard to act upon it. There is no 
chance of his “forgetting her” in the work he is 
doing now. That has become too purely mechan- 
ical, in spite of its being the keeping of accounts, 
the disarrangement of which would ruin a mighty 
house. Still, though it exercises his calculating, 
it does not exercise his intellectual qualities, and 
poor Phil knows that there will be no “ nepenthe” 
forthe memory of his lost Madge in it, 

The way out of the western counties is a weary 
one when one is longing to be in town. And though 
Phil is not actually longing to be in town, he is 
longing to be on the highroad to some new and 
absorbing occupation. 

There is no welcome pre-arranged for him in the 
little house in Chelsea, for the simple reason that 
his coming is unexpected. But he has a very 
hearty, spontaneous one from Chrissy and Mabel, 
and avery softly, tender one from his mother, 
whose wistful eyes detect in a moment that there 
is something amiss with her boy. 

She delights in hearing details concerning Mrs. 
Henderson, whom she can only remember as a 
bright, bewitching, if not, strictly speaking, beau- 
tiful girl. She delights in hearing details con- 
cerning Mrs. Henderson’s husband, and house, 
and daughters, and duties. But, to her son’s sur- 
prise, she is unaffectedly unconcerned about 
Madge. 

“Tf she makes Philip a good wife, he will make 
her a good husband,” she says at last, when Phil 
rather awkwardly introduces her into the conversa- 
tion; ‘but I fear, poor boy, that he has bowed his 
pride to his heart in the matter, and that she will 
make him suffer in both.” ; 

In his amazement, in his wrath, in his savage 
bewilderment at Madge being so misplaced in any- 
one’s estimation, much more in the estimation of 
one whom he loves and esteems as he does his 
mother, he burst out with a truth: 

“She is a thousand times too good for hin—I’ve 
never known him to do any good yet in his life, 
but he never did anything half so bad as this be- 
fore.” 

“As what, Phil, dear?” his mother asks in the 
soothing tones in which one addresses an incipient 
lunatic. 

“ As his engaging himself to Mad—Miss Roden ; 
she’s not to be spoken of in the same day with 
Philip ; you'll adore her, mum, dear.” 

“As you do already,” his mother thinks, pitying: 
ly. But she says nothing. Only this unspoken 
sorrow of her boy’s sits heavy on her heart, and 
her subdued manner soon calls them all into active 
service about her, endeavoring to assuage what 
they believe to be some additional bodily suffering. 
But bodily suffering she bears without wincing. 
This dread that her “boys” may learn to do less 
than love one another is harder to bear. 

When she goes to bed this night Mabe. and 
Chrissy turn to him with more questions concern- 
ing Madge. 

“Ts she a regular innocent country girl, or will 
she crush us with fine-lady airs when she marries 
Philip? Somehow, though he has said very little 
about her, he has given us the impression that the 
less she sees of us, his poor relations, the better 
she’ll be pleased.” 

“Confound him for his lying . impressions!” 
Phil blurts outin a rage. “I beg your pardon, 
girls; but the whole thing is a hideous nightmare 
to me, and I’m afraid if I throw it off that the 
reality will be worse.” 

All this is very mysterious to Mabel and Chrissy, 
as it would be to everyone else who didn’t chance 
to be in the secret of his feelings respecting Madge 
independently of his cousin. And he knows that it 
must seem to them like the ‘blood and death” at 
@ penny show—a mockery and a sham. 
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Wisely they refrain from saying anything mor 
on that subject, and presently, in order to give 
them something “resh to think about, he says: 

“I'm sick of that office work. I wish I could 
get something that would give memore to do and 
to think about.” 

“A certainty is always nice,” Chrissy says re- 
flectively. 

“But Phil could afford to do something more 
congenial now,” Mabel says, sympathetically; and 
this sympathy, though it does not make him more 
dissatisfied with his present position, emboldens 
him to talk about altering it more openly. 

He dismisses the subject until late that night, 
and the end of it is that he is made to under- 
stand that his sisters won’t think him a reckless 
wretch evenif he does “throw up the certainty 
and try for something else that will give him 
more to do and to think about *—that may per- 
chance turn out to be the work that may enable him 
to forget Madge ! 

But before Phil can take any definite step him- 
self toward altering the pattern of his life, chance 
kindly steps in as he is wont to do, and spares 
Phil the responsibility. 

In worthy imitation of some of the nobles o. 
the land, a member of Parliament and great coun- 
ty magnate, desiring to make his second son a 
partner in a great house of trade, comes to the 
very house in which Phil is employed—and Phil, 
as representative of the house on several occasions, 
is thrown much into the society of the lad, who 
takes a lad’s liking for him. 

Before the negotiation is completed, Death in- 
tervenes and carries off Mr. Westcott, the father. 
And then false pride in the mother’s heart breaks 
it off altogether, and Ronald Westcott is “saved 
from the degradation of a desk,” as his mother 
terms it, and given unlimited time to “ choose a 
profession.” 

Finally it arranges itself in this way. The Jad 
bargains only for one thing, and submits himself 
to his mother’s judgment in all others. “If you 
can get that jolly fellow Fletcher for my tutor, I'll 
do as you like,” he tells his mother. So Phil is 
offered a stipend that makes his renunciation of 
the certainty a very minor matter, and he accepts 
it and the situation, after very brief deliberation. 

Ronald, a handsome, thin, lithe, tawny-haired 
boy, with the beauty and grace and breeding of a 
greyhound, is only eighteen, but already Mrs. 
Westcott believes him to be the object of any num- 
ber of matrimonial designs. And so, when an in- 
vitation arrives for him to spend the last weeks of 
the year at his uncle’s house, in what his mother 
calls the “wilds of the country,” she commands 
that Phil goes with him to guard him against some 
cousinly snares which she suspects. 

“ My brother-in-law, Mr. Francis Westcott, is a 
very good sort of man,” she explains to Phil, “ bus 
his wife is a person of whom I never approved; 
her father was the apothecary who attended the 
servants of the family when the Westcotts were in 
the country. J acknowledged her when she mar- 
ried, but we have never been intimate.” f 

Phil accepts this information with a careless, 
amiable indifference that irritates the lady who of- 
fers it. But “ Ronald is so absurdly fond of him” 
she remembers, and she wants his restraining influ- 
ence over Ronald. 

“The girls are pretty, but itis beauty of an order 
that stamps them as under-bred at once; they are 
large and fair and fat by this time, Ishould think; 
then, again, they’re so loud and boisterous and 
overpowering in their manner, and if one of them 
trapped Ronald I should never get over it—never? 
I want you to promise to see that nothing of that 
sort happens.” 

“You had better let him alone, and he won't 
think of marriage for the next ten years; if a word 
of warning is said to him, of course he will pro- 
pose to one of his cousins at once,” Phil sug- 
gested. 

“But you will go with him?” 

As he has been engaged for the express purpose, 
Phil thinks this question an idle one. Neverthe- 
less he assents to it, 

“Then I rely upon you,” Mrs. Westcott tells 
him, with a fervent pressure of the hand, that 
Phil is quite conscious he does not deserve. 

“ And you will meet him at Paddington by the 


half-past eleven train on Saturday ?—I shouldn% 
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feel happy for him to arrive at Delabourn without 
you?” 

“Certainly I will; may I ask in what direction 
we go?” Phil laughs; “when I asked Ronald just 
now, he said, ‘Oh! on the borders of what’s his 
name,’ which was vague,” 

“Tis somewhere in Somerset or Devonshire,” 
Mrs. Westcott says. Then she adds, scornfully, 
“Not a family place, understand; merely rented 
by Francis Westcott, because he likes the scenery 
about Exmoor.” 

“Oh!” Phil rejoins as he takes a hasty leave ; 
and he spends the rest of that day in trying to de- 
termine whether Exmoor is a sufficiently wide tract 
to justify him in approaching one of its borders 
again. Or whether his promise to Mrs. Henderson 
—his vow to himself—does not demand that he 
should throw up this appointment, and leave 
Ronald to his own devices ? 

Ultimately he comes to the conclusion that it is 
a sufficiently wide tract to justify him in going. 
And so Mrs. Westcott’s plans are not deranged. 

They have been at Delabourn a week. They have 
gained the freedom, so to say, of thé freest house 
in the world. In all respects, Phil finds himself 
treated like one of the family by them all. The 
master and mistress of Delabourn are a happy, 
hearty couple, who are quite on good terms with 
the world that looked upon theirs as a misalliance; 
quite on good terms with it, and quite contented 
that it should think what it pleases of them and 
theirs. The two daughters are, as Mrs. Westcott 
insinuated, fat, fair, large, handsome girls, full of 
spirits and chaff; which they have learned from 
their two brothers, one of whom is an Eton boy, 
the other an Oxford man. Phil lets himself like 
these girls very much,for they are so utterly unlike 
Madge in their hoydenish thoughtlessness, that 
there is no disloyalty to his love for her in his doing 
so. He feels quite safe with them, both on his 
own account and on his pupil’s, They will never 
either try to trap Ronald, nor will they misunder- 
stand him (Phil). They eall him by his Christian 
name, and request him to “just go and get them,” 
whatever they happen to want, as readily as if 
they had known him all their lives. In fact, they 
regard and disregard him, very much in the same 
way they do their own elder brother. 

Delabourn, though it has not the honor of be- 
ing a “ family place” of the Westcott’s, is a fine 
specimen of an English home. A good granite 
house, grown ‘the color of a Danish crow, stand- 
fng ina hollow flat, almost surrounded by a belt 
of trees, with a grand view of Exmoor 
through the opening where the belt gapes. The 
air is pure, bright, fresh, invigorating, and still 
they are sheltered from the rasping moor winds. 
If Phil could only cease from wondering perpetu- 
ally in which direction Halsworthy and Moorbridge 
House may be, this bracing air in which he finds 
rest would do him good. But he does not know, 
and he dares not ask, and the puzzling over the 
problem in private neutralizes the good effects of 
the change. 

The life they lead here is a primitive one. They 
dine early, and have ponderous suppers, which, 
somehow or other, do not give them nightmares. 


_ In the matter of digestion, indeed, “the strength 


of each individual young Westcott is as the 
stren~th of ten.” It may be because their hearts 
are pure, or it may be because they take very vio- 
lent exercise after their latest meal. 

They have a carpet-dance nearly every evening, 
for their house is always full of guests; and one 


_ night, when Phil is plunging round in the ¢rois 


temps with the handsomest and heaviest Miss 
Westcott, there comes a sharp pull at the porter’s 
bell, and the next minute a strange gentieman, who 
has lost his way hunting on the moor, is intro- 
duced into the midst of the most hospitable fami- 
ly in the world. 

They are all about and around him as Phil and 
his partner pull up, and with a savage wish in his 
heart that he “had never heard of the Westcotts,” 
Phil recognizes his cousin—Madge’s lover. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GRIF’S TROUBLE. 


euT ig poof being in love or debt, that robs us of our 
/ r Hass 


Arter the receipt of that letter from Griffiths 
Poynter, Olive is happier even than she was on the 
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previous night after her visitor’s departure: hap- 
pier and more decided as to her own course of con- 
duct. 

She is only a woman, and, cruel as it may seem, 
it is the truth—she is much happier for the knowl- 
edge that Griff wants to marry her, though she is 
quite resolved never to marry him. She is much 
happier for this proof that he is ready to play the 
part of King Cophetua, though she has lapsed into 
a position which, in her estimation, is lower than 
that of the beggar maid’s. 

She answers his letter in a flush of grateful en- 
thusiasm, giving him her negative as gently as she 
can, but making it a clear negative, for all its gen- 
tleness. She tries to play the part of guide, phi- 
losopher and friend to him, counseling him, with 
no affectation of humility, but with a good amount 
of common sense, to seek a wife in hissphere. “T 
know what I am, and you know what I am ”—she 
writes these words with a pardonable glow of pride 
—‘‘but your cousin would never forget the fact of 
having seen me at‘ Barr and Battle’s,’ even if I 
loved you well enough to marry you. But you de- 
serve better love than mine, and I feel this to be 
the case—luckily for you.” And thenshe went on 
to tell him something of that cloud which Philip 
Fletcher had cast over her life. 

As soon as she has time to think soberly after 
dispatching this letter, she recalls this confidence 
of hers, and thinks how supremely foolish she has 
been to make it, ‘“ What could have induced me 
to wear my heart on my sleeve in such an idiotie 
manner,” she asks herself, in the futile way in 
which we all of us at some time or other of our 
lives have to repentof similar idiocy; “because a 
man has wanted to marry me, why must I go and 
tell him that I have wanted to marry somebody 
else. I shall not be happy now till I see Mr. Poyn- 
ter, and find out whether he suspects who that 
somebody else was or not.” 

Perhaps there might have been a taint of origi- 
nal sin in this desire for further communion with 
one whom she had desired to think no further 
about her, Perhaps there might have been a spice 
of coquetry in the wish to see Grif again. But 
more probably it was the human longing for com- 
panionship of its own order; and Grif’s isthe only 
companionship of that kind that she knows will be 
accorded to her gladly, eagerly, now that she has 
been forced to take office that she feels to be one 
continual degradation to her. 

Griffiths at home in his aunt’s house in Bedford 
Street, riding at anchor on the bosom of that fam- 
ily harbor, which is land-locked, so to say, by sev- 
en cousins, receives his letter of rejection by the 
five o’clock post, just as they are regaling him with 
afternoon tea. 

The Misses Wainwright rather pride themselves 
on their afternoon tea arrangments. They have it 
out of a pic-nie set, in which Rose-de-Barri, tur- 
quoise, blue, green, and clear yellow hues run riot 
in what they believe to be a conscientious imita- 
tion of old Sevres. When they get Grif on a low, 
fat chair in front of a big fire, with one of those 
cups and saucers in his hand, they feel as if they 
had him at their merey, and might marry him with- 
out delay. He is always more affectionate to them 
at this hour; not with any design of raising false 
hopes in their expansive hearts, but because he 
feels that he is « miserable imposter for joining in 
this tea orgie at all, and that they deserve some 
compensation for the wretched deception he is 
practicing on them by professing to like it. 

A wafer of bread-and-butter that melts in his 
mouth and nearly makes him sick, has just been 
handed to him by one sister, and the most precious 
cup of all the set has been given into his unappre- 
ciative hand, when the postman’s knock causes 
his heart to quail, and his naturally florid face to 
turn as nearly white as it is possible for it to turn. 
He knows that Olive will answer him at once, and 
he feels that if he misses two such girls as Madge 
and Olive—why he will never try a third, that is 
all. 

A trim parlor-maid brings him in a letter on a 
salyer, and his nails rattle against its plated sur- 
face as he picks the letter up. For a long, long 
time, Grif will never see a salver without hearing 
that rattle, and recalling the nervous sensations 
which caused it. 

He reads it; and as he reads, something in his 
face convinces his cousins that it is “from a 


woman,” and they hoist family danger-signals to 

one another; for it is as if they were entering a 

tunnel. Allis in darkness around them! To the 

best of their knowledge, Grif never in his life had 

a letter from any other woman than one of them-¢4 
selves before, 

One of them (the same one whose shoulders 
were being mantled that day in “ Barr and Bat- 
tle’s” show-room, when he met Olive for the 
first time in town), whose hopes are highest re- 
specting Grif just now, because he has amiably 
suffered himself to be dragged round shopping 
with her, is the first tospeak. She says, as care- 
lessly as she can: 

“ Any news from the country, Grif?” 

“Té's from a friend in town,” he says, briefly, 
and goes on reading it. 

More danger-signals are hoisted ; and one of the 
sisters says : 

“Do you know when Miss Roden is coming to 
town ?” 

He shakes his head. 

“J suppose she will come up before her mar- 
riage ?” 

“‘T hope she will,” Grif says, heartily, for he is 
thinking that he will get Madge to intercede for 
him with Olive, and as yet, of course, he knows 
nothing of Madge’s illness. 


Silence glooms over the party after this, and at 
last the seven Miss Wainwrights rise, and say they 
“may as well go in and dress for dinner.” Grif 
casts a palpably appealing glance at his aunt. It 
says, as plainly as possible, “Stay; and some of 
her daughters see it, and suspect at once “that 
mamma knows something which she has not 
told them concerning this woman unknown and 
Grif.” 

Mrs. Wainwright, who has risen with her daugh- 
ters, falters under that glance, and falls away back 
into: her chair, with a vague statement to the effect 
that she “can’t bear to move from the fire.” She 
is intensely miserable, for she has a presentiment 
that Grif is about to repose some honorable confi- 
dence in her, which will prove a white elephant, 
not to say a bitter burden. But she can’t help her- 
self; so she stays, and meekly prepares to receive 
it. 

The instant her daughters are out of the room, 
her presentiment is realized. 

“ Aunt,” Grif begins, “you won’t be very much 
surprised to hear that I made Miss Aveland an of- 
fer this morning ?” 

In this supreme moment, Mrs. Wainwright sees 
all the hopes her sanguine daughters have been 
entertaining for years crumble at her feet, and the 
dust of their ruins nearly chokes her. She can’t 
speak—she can only gasp. 

With the selfishness that a sorrow of this kind 
is almost sure to engender, Grif sees nothing 
of her emotion. He is thinking only of Olive, 
Not that his thoughts of Olive are selfish, for 
what good is it worrying himself about that sor- 
row of hers to which she has alluded in her letter. 
“which can never be blunted and never be healed,” 
she says. : 

“And this is her answer,” he goes on, tapping 
Olive’s letter; and at that, Mrs. Wainwright's 
choked utterance frees itself. 

“Oh! Grif,’ she says, brokenly; “to think you 
should have been led away by a girl like that; Pm 
sure if I’d suspected anything of this sort, noth- 
ing would have induced me to put my foot inside 
her door.” 

His mind is too full of his trouble for him to: 
take in the full meaning of the reproof, but he 
does understand enough of it to say: 

“ What on earth are you talking about 2” 

“Why, about this young person,” Mrs. Wain- 
wright answers, lashing herself up into the dis- 
play of a pretense of spirit by the thought of her 
jdaughters’ feelings and sayings on the subject 
when they hear of it. “ Why, about this young 
person; there must be something wrong; no re- 
spectable girl of good family would be suffered by 
her friends to be in such a position; and to think 
she would have trapped you.” 

Grif is very tolerant to every form of womanly 
weakness. So now he only leans forward and 
clasps his aunt’s hand, and says: 

“Don’t say any more, aunt dear; she has re. 
fused me.” 

Mrs. Wainwright disbelieved in many of the: 


> 
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mmodern articles of social faith. She disbelieved in 
the education of the masses—in the milk of the 
metropolis—in co-operative stores—and lady doc- 
itors. But in none of these things did she disbe- 
lieve half so heartily as in the possibility of any 
woman who was free refusing to marry her ne- 
phew, Griffiths Poynter, the head of the house. 

“Then, depend upon it, she has a husband liy- 
ing, and is afraid of being had up for bigamy,” 
she says, with such an air of grave conviction, that 
Griff, in spite of his disappointment, can’t help a 
burst of laughter, under cover of which Mrs. 
Wainwright gladly retires. 

But when she is midway up the stairs she finds 
herself encircled by Griff’s strong arms. 

“Look here, you dear old auntie,” he says, coax- 
ingly, ‘of course that’s all bosh, that last sugges- 
tion of yours, and I’m not going to have a faint 
heart about Olive. I had it with another girl” 


(“not with one of his cousins, I’m sure,” Mrs. 


Wainwright thinks), “and I’ve lost her, but I'll 
not lose Olive Aveland for want of trying; will 
yougo to see her with me, to-morrow evening ? 
You must.” 

She would rather that he asked her to go down 
in a diving-bell, or to take in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine for her house-maid. Still she can only say: 

“Tf you wish it.” 

“T do wish it with my whole heart; I’m not go- 
ing alone, and you can shut your ears, you 
know, or I’ll whisper,” and he laughs quite gaily, 
for he feels sure that his pertinacity will be re- 
warded with saccess. Poor Grif! He little knows 
that it is not for his coming ‘that Olive is doomed 
to wait. 

“Tf I must, I suppose I shall,” she replies, get- 
ting herself away from Grif with an effort, as she 
hears a bedroom door open. Then she goes on to 
meet them, feeling that circumstances have made 
her sin against her daughters. 4% 

They surround her—swarming in their big din- 
ner dresses all over her room as she changes her 
eap with shaking hands, and puts something light 
over her shoulders by way of looking festive. And 
they ask her who that letter was from? and what 
Grif said to her when they came out? and if she 
can imagine who the woman can be, and when he 
can have met her?” until she is harassed into 
making ample confession of all she knows about 
it. 

With all the Miss Wainwrights are practical. 
So they hear the confession, and then say, they 
“must speak about it after dinner; it won't do to 
keep Grif waiting.” So they go down to dinner, 
and Grif, being very much absorbed, does not no- 
tice that they are all more or less constrained with 
him. 

The following day Mrs, Wainwright is torn to 
pieces. Her daughters tell her that she “ought 
not to go and countenance anything of the sort,” 
and the memory of her promise to Grif lies heayy 
on her heart, The excitement, the agitation, the 
disappointment make her ill, and opportunity brings 
on a bilieus attack that sends her to bed com- 
pletely prostrated. And then the eldest Miss 
Wainwright—the cousin who has resigned her 
own honorable intentions toward him in fayor of 
her younger sisters—approaches him. 

“Grif, dear,” she begins,“I am quite old 
enough to speak to you on a very delicate sub- 
ject.” 

Grif, who is inducting himself into a pair of 
faultlessly fitting, pale-gray gloves, gets scarlet, 
and frees his hands at once, feeling that something 
will be said that will prevent his taking the air 
with a light heart and in gay attire this day. In- 
stinctively he looks round, and sees, with dismay, 
that the other six cousins have retired. 

“T thought it better not to say anything to you 
before the girls,’ Miss Wainwright commences, 
solemnly, “especially before Arabella” (Arabella 
is the one whose hopes are brightest at the present 
juncture), “but, my dear Grif, I may speak to you 
as a sister, may I not ?” 

Grif assures her that she may. 

“Poor mamma is too ill to venture to attempt 
to do it; though she feels it to be her duty, she 
has with much reluctance delegated her duty to 
me.” And then Miss Wainwright proceeds, with 
much effusion, to expound her views concerning 
the young person at “ Barr and Battle’s.” 

“She’s as well born and bred, and a precious 


deal better educated than we are,” Grif states. j 
And Miss Wainwright, with much practicable 
worldly wisdom, shakes her head and answers : 

“And if she were fifty times better born and 
bred and educated than we are, or than she is, all 
these facts would be as nothing compared to the 
one that she has been a show-room girl in a Lon- 
don shop; I can’t help it, Grif, neither can you; 
we can’t gag people, even if we tried, and people 
would talk; do give it up, dear; she has refused 
you; why go and humble yourself to a girl you 
9” 


ought not to marry 


Grif is full of good family feeling, so he merely 
thanks his cousin for her kindly interest, and re- 
frains from telling her how sorry she will be for 
this, if ever he does win Olive for his wife. 

They know that he is slipping from their grasp 
when, by-and-by in the afternoon, Grif goes out, 
telling them that he shall dine at his elub to- 
night, for, however things go with Olive, he knows 
very well that he will be in no mood for the home 
cirele. 


Olive has finished her day’s work abroad, and 
now that she had her tea, there remains nothing 
more for her to do. ‘True, there is the real wo- 
manly panacea of needle-work, but Olive does not 
care for needle-work very much, and very rarely 
touches the little feminine implement unless she 
has holes in her gloves and collars. 

The gas is lighted, and it is just seven o'clock. 
Oh! the weary hours that she will have to pass 
before she will feel justified in going to bed, and 
striving to forget her troubles in sleep. The long 
weary hours, with no books, no music, no pleasant 
intercourse with her fellow-creatures to fill them ! 
The prospect of her solitude overpowers her in her 
desvlation, and she lays her arms on the table, and 
her head on her arms, and she is preparing to in- 
dulge in a headache-provoking, hearty ery, when 
“Mr. Poynter” is announced. 

He has been inflating himself with hope all the 
way as he came, and the contrast between his ap- 
pearance and the dolefulness which she had been 
anticipating strikes her joyfully, and makes her 
give him such a warm greeting. 

“Tam glad to see you, oh! I’m so glad to see 
you,” she says, rising up and advancing to meet 
him, with a fervor she had never infused into her 
manner toward him before. And then she re- 
members that only yesterday she refused to marry 
him, and the awkwardness of it all embarrasses her 
for a moment or two, during which time he marks 
all her variations of color, and gathers what he 
believes to be valuable information from them. 

“T’ve come in spite of your prohibition, you see, 
and I’m rewarded by your being the least bit in 
the world glad to see me; and now tell me, Olive, 
what made you write in that way yesterday ?” 

Deep in her heart, unacknowledged even to her- 
self, there lives a hope that in some way or other 
Madge will find out that Philip does not love 
her, and will break off the engagement, and leave 
Philip honorably free to return to her (Olive). It 
is there, and every now and then it wells up and 
makes itself felt, though Olive has been trying her 
hardest of late to kill it. It wells up and makes 
itself felt now, and Olive could not marry Griffiths 
Poynter; no, not even if he were three times the 
dear, good fellow he is, not even to escape from 
the desolation which so overcame her previous to 
his coming in. 

“T wrote yesterday as I should write to-day, or 
to-morrow, or every day,” she answers. “I’m not 
a bit worth your liking in that way; what a pity 
that you should do it.” 

“The old love stands in my way,” he says, sor- 
rowfully. “Oh, Olive! if you would but believe 
that the memory of a first love won’t last, can’t 
last all your life; if you would but let me be 
id one to try and efface it,” he pleads, very hum- 
bly. 


Olive shakes her head. “ It’s notthat; I’m not 
cherishing any folly of that sort,” she says, feeling 
guiltily the whole time that she is doing the very 
thing she repudiates, “ only my heart went sound 
asleep after that early mistake, and I’m sure that 
no one will ever have the power to wake it 
again; but we can be friends, though we-can be 
nothing more; can’t we?” 

It is his turn to shake his head now. 

“T can’t be anything but friendly toward you, 


if you mean that,” he 
you often—no.” 

“No, that would be folly, on second thoughts,” 
she says, quite calmly. And then her desire to 
gain some information respecting Philip, over- 
masters her, and she says: 

““ When are you going home ?” 

“T may as well go at once, if you’re not going 
to have anything to say to me.” 

‘And when shall you see Madge ?” she goes on, 
not noticing the latter part of his speech. 

“Very soon; I shall go and tell Madge my 
troubles,” 

“You were very fond of Madge ?” she says, in a 
sharp, questioning way, and he replies: 

“Fond of her? God bless her, I loved her 
dearly, and thought for years that some day or 
other I should ask her to be my wife; but I never 
did, you know, luckily.” 

“Why luckily ?” 

“She would only have had the pain of refusing 
me, and now there’s nothing of that sort between 
us. Do you know that poem of Peacock’s, ‘ Love 
and Age?’ I often think that when Iam old I 
shall feel exactly toward Madge Roden as he did 
toward the one he addresses in that poem.” 

“She won’t be Madge Roden then, she'll be 
Madge Fletcher,” Olive says, sententiously, “and I 
don’t remember enough of the poem to see the 
application in it to your case.” 

“These are the verses I had in my mind,” he 
says, and then he quotes : 


says; ‘‘ but as for seeing 


“¢ And I lived on to wed another, 
No cause she gave me to repine; 
And when I heard you were a mother, 
I did not wish the children mine. 


““¢ My own young flock in fair procession, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row. 
My joy in them was past expression, 
But that was thirty years ago.’” 


Olive gives an unfeigned shudder, as he brings 
his quotation to an end. 

“Gracious !” she says, “ fancy living thirty years 
in this dull world without the society of the one 
we love—if we love anyone at all,” she hastily 
adds; “what's the other verse? equally drearily 
resigned ?” 

“Now there was no attempt at anything like 
resignation in the first verse; how vou pervert his 
meaning; he plainly avows that he has found full 
compensation; the other is the last verse of the 
poem, and the finest of the lot, I think: 


““« But tho’ first love’s impassion’d blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness, 

And shall do till one last good-night.’” 


Olive puts out her hands to avert the stream of 
poetry. She is not sympathetic with the tenderly 
friendly feeling that fills Grif’s heart for Madge. 

“That's how you'll feel for Madge ‘ to the end,’ 
is it ?” she says; “no one will feel that for me.” 

“Olive, my love! give me the right to feel that 
—and more; give me the best right, a husband’s 
right.” 

“T told you ‘No,’” Olive says, softly, “and I 
meant it; it’s no use going over the ground again 
and again. I shall live and die alone.” 

And this is all the satisfaction Griffiths has in 
return for making his aunt bilious, and braving 
his cousins’ displeasure. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“AND HOW’S BRUNETTE 2” 


Puruip, foot-sore, hungry, travel-stained, and 
surprised, is in one of his most uncompromising 
moods. It annoys him that any explanation should 
be necessary to account for his unexpected ap- 
pearance. Not that “ these people,’ as he instantly 
dubs the Westcotts in his mind, seem to expect 
any explanation. But he feels that one is due to 
them, since Le has burst in upon them in this way, 
and will be very glad of the shelter of their roof 
for the night. 

Finding Phil here too, apparently quite at 
home on Exmoor—on what he has come to regard 
as_ his own exclusive preserves, annoys him. 
“What's he larking about here for?” he asks 
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himself, suspiciously. And the suspicion makes 
itself manifest in his manner to his cousin, in a 
way the Westcotts feel inclined to resent on the 
spot. ; 

“What on éarth brings you here?” Philip asks 
in an insolent way of Phil, the instant. the rela- 
tionship between them is’ made clear. And the 
handsomest Miss Westcott, whose plunging waltz 
has been interrupted, retorts, before Phil. can, re- 
join: 

“He has more cause to ask that question in that 
tone of you, I think.” 


Good-natured Mrs. Westcott quietly standing by, 
marks that there is’ not a perfectly fair under- 
standing between these two cousins thus strangely 
met under her roof, and hastens to interpose : 

“The tale ‘of the disaster will be told more 
easily, Mr. Fletcher, when you have changed these 
wet clothes and had some supper. “ Phil” (he is 
“Phil” to the whole family), “ will you see to your 
cousin’s comfort ?” 

“Certainly ; we've rigged one another out many 
a time before to-day, haven't we, old fellow,” Phil 
answers, good-temperedly, as he conducts his cousin 
from the room. But they all see plainly that 
there is no responsive good-temper in that cousin’s 
face. 

“e’s a surly, ill-tempered fellow, for all his 
good looks,” one of the girls says. ‘I suppose 
he’s the one who is going to be. married to pretty 
Miss Roden ?” 

“And on the strength of that grand marriage 
he’s inclined to lord it ever our Phil,” the other 
girl rejoins, And they both resolve to make more 
of Phil than ever, firmly believing that in their 
favors is. to be found the true mandragora which 
can drug all disagreeables to rest. 

Somehow or other, though Philip has nothing to 
do with his Madge, or his Madge’s horse, Philip 
has a decided repugnance to mentioning Brunette. 
And yet he knows that it will be better for him to 
tell out the truth at once, for it will surely be 
dragged from him in the course of conversation. 
Why, indeed, should he hesitate about it? Nev- 
ertheless he does hesitate; and it is not until after 
he is arrayed in one of Phil’s suits, and is ready 
to descend to the region from whence savory odors 
of salmis and broils of game ave rising up, that 
he says, with laborious carelessness : 

* By the way, the horse that came to grief to- 
day was Madge’s mare Brunette; awful bore alto- 
gether.” 

Phil knows that he las not the slightest right in 
the world to let his blood rush from his heart to 
his head, and then go back again with a flop, as 
it appears. to do, when he hears this. He knows 
that he has no business to let indignation vex him 
in the way it does at this unconcerned mention of 
a loss that will be a severe one to Madge, and that 
will be mourned by her as a bitter grief. He 
knows all this, and so he chokes back the words 
that are rising—the words of condemnation and 
rebuke. This is all he can do, 

“Poor Miss Roden,” he says; “‘ she'll be very 
much cut up, I fear.” : 

“There'll be a fuss about it, most likely,” Philip 
says, drawing himself to his fine full height as he 
enters the drawing-room, anda pleasant feeling 
steals over him to the effect that the whole family 
inust see how very much he is like “ Phil” of whom 
they seem so fond, and how very much better Jook- 
ing he is. : 

Supper is spread in the library for him, “in or- 
der that he may not feel cut off from social inter- 
course, as he would if they banished him to the 
diuing-room,” Mrs. Westcott tells. For the libra- 
ry opens out.of the drawing-room, and as his host 
sits down and takes a glass of sherry with Philip, 
the young men of the party go in at intervals and 
are introduced to him while he‘ takes his supper 
leisurely. 

He has ascertained how far Halsworthy is from 
Delabourn, and how far the Manor Ilouse, where 
Madge has gone through her illness, is, and he is at 
rest in his mind. Whenhe has daintily satisfied 
his hunger, he goes back to the drawing-room, and 
addresses Phil : 

‘T find I’m nearer Halsworthiy than the Manor 
House. I shall go over and have a look at the 
place to-morrow ; will you come with me, Phil?” 

“ A look at what place?” Philasks, aggravating- 


ly enough, it must be confessed, for he perfectly 
well knows to what place his cousin refers. 

“Why, my—Moorbridge House,” Philip an- 
swers; and young Ronald Westcott, flirting vio- 
lently with one of his cousins in the corner, assures 
that young person that he “can hardly stand the 
amount of side that fellow puts on.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll. go—with pleasure,” Phil says, hes- 
itatingly., Then feeling’ really anxious that noth- 
ing should be done to make Madge anxious or un- 
easy, he gets himself closer to his cousin, and says, 
in a low voice: ‘ 

You'll let Miss Roden know as soon as possi- 
ble that you’re all safe, of course?” 

“ Shall I make you my messenger of good: tid- 
ings, old boy?” Philip laughs, mockingly. ‘My 
dear fellow, the longer I keep the fate of ‘that 
blessed mare of hers from her, the better for her 
health ; she will not kill herself with anxiety about 
me,” 

He speaks this last sentence in a very low tone 
of voice, and Phil has no answer for him. ‘Each 
word that Philip utters, each look that Philip gives 
when speaking of her, convinces Phil more and 
more that poor Madge has not done well. 

In pursuance of their plan of making much of 
Phil, and of proving to Philip that “they don’t 
think so much of him, though he is going to marry 
Miss Roden,” the Miss Westcotts volunteer to drive 
the two young men over to Halsworthy in their 
own low, four-wheeled dog-cart, the next morning. 
The handsomest (she is also the eldest) Miss West- 
cott drives, and asks Phil to sit in front with her. 
And the one who is pushed behind with Philip 
leans over the rail and directs her, conversation 
chiefly to Ronald’s tutor. Altogether Philip is 
taught by these injudicious young lidies to feel 
himself of no account, and Philip does not like: it. 

He regains his proper position in a measure when 
he comes t» Moorbridge House, for the servants are 
wise in their generation, and know well who will 
rule and always give the law, when Miss Madge 
marries him. So they serve him with sycophan- 
tish zeal; and the housekeeper comes forward 
with eager, earnest offers of luncheon. And Philip 
sees with satisfaction that “even those colts,” as 
he calls the Westeotts, are a little impressed with 
the perfect order and “good style” of everything 
in this house, which is to be his. 

The idea of its being his, and of his own impor- 
tance when it shall be his, has grown upon him 
considerably of Jate. He has, altered a good deal 
from the careless s¢ape-grace he was, when we knew 
him fist: He has grown more sclish during this 
time of his prospective prosperity, and—woe for 
Madge—his temper is not as good as it used to be. 
The latent arfogance is cropping up. visibly; in 
fact, the same arrogance that ejected him from 
many @ good situation in those former days of need 
and poverty, whem he did not dare to display it to 
the same extent that he, does now. 

He is a handsome, accomplished fellow, this 
Philip, and now that he. is king of his own. castle, 
as it were, he shows to great advantage in the eyes 
of the Miss Westcotts.: He plays and sings well; 
and though, after the manner of colts, they laugh 
at first at the idea ‘of a man sitting down to play 
the piano,” they are carried by his powerful bari- 
tone at once,and wish that their friend Phil had the 
same gift. 

After the manner of colts, too, as soon as they 
are pleased with him, they frisk about him, flat- 
tering him most ¢andidly,and unintentionally caus- 
ing him to feel himself a conquering hero in very 
truth. They are void of all design, these pure- 
hearted hoydens ; so, when they dance about him, 
begging him to sing ‘one more song, only one 
wee bit of a song, because they never heard any- 
thing so lovely in their lives as his voice,” they 
don’t mean a bit more than they say. But Philip 
is not of the order to accredit. girls with meaning 
less. 

Only Ronald, who has ridden over by the side of 
the dog-cart, is undazzled. We girds more than 
ever against the “amount of side that fellow puts 
on,” and wishes with all his heart that pretty Miss 
Roden and Moorbridge House were going to fall 
to the lot of his friend Phil. 

From the opposite wall to the piano, as Philip 
plays and sings, a bright girlish face, full of hope 
and happiness,;and radiant with beauty, looks 
down.upon the group, and seems to smile merry 


approval of their proceedings. And Phil looks up 
at the pictured Madge, and recalls every incident 
of that one wretchedly happy ride he had with her, 
and hates himself’ for loving her—his cousin’s 
promised bride—more than ever. 

He is not so exclusively the object of the Miss 
Westcott’s devotion on the homeward journey. 
Philip comes in for such a fair share of- attention 
that he is quite contented to stay otie more niglit 
at Delabourn. ‘And when the next morning he 
starts for the Matior House; the girls speed’ the 
parting 'guest by accompanying him to the’ door- 
steps, from whence they Watch him ride away, and 
shout farewells to him. 

“Shall I give any message from you to Madge 2” 
Philip asks, suddenly, of his cousin, who accom- 
panies the happy lover a short distance: 

“Remember me most kindly to her, and tell. her 
how glad Iam she’s better.” 

“Won't that sound rather eruel?” Philip says, 
laughing, “you having been her cavalier on the 
memorable occasion, might surely say a little more 
about it.” 

“Would you like me to send word to her that: I 
was a fool not to have remembered the landmarks 
better, and that I have been feeling niyself a fool 
ever since ?” Phil asks, in an annoyed tone. 

“Well, I think that would be more flattering’ to 
her than the commonplace, ‘Glad to hear she’s 
better,’ Philip answers, carelessly. 

“Say what you Jike—she won’t° misunderstand 
me,” Phil says, recovering his good-temper, and 
then Philip begins to grumble. 

“T hope she won’t insist on heading a crusade 
against the crows for the recovery of the carcass o1 
Brunette; I expect to be made to repent having 
touched the mare ;Madge is capable of having a 
relapse, and going straight off into another brain- 
fever when she hears of it.” 

“She’s incapable of doing anything to hurt you: 
as she lent you the mare, she'll do’ nothing to 
make you repent having ridden her,” Phil says, re- 
assuringly, 

“Ah! but the worst of it is, I had taken the 
mare before she offered it to me; and when I men- 
tioned that trifling fact, I don’t think she liked it ; 
it’s all incomprehensible to me where women draw 
the line; so far and no further you may go with 
safety—after that a sudden destruction comes up- 
on you unawares, and a criminal is ‘a fool to what 
you feel.” 

To all this Phil answers not a word. He-has 
been Jistening eagerly, hopmg’ that one word of 
regret forthe fate of the mare, because she was 
dear to Madge, will fall from Philip’s lips. But no 
such word is uttered, His sorrow for Brunette is 
as selfish as is every other joy and sorrow of his. 

There is something that strongly resembles 
anger between these two young men, when they 
part presently, though they call each other “ old 
fellow,” and each adds, “let's liear of you soon.” 
Philip’s last words are: 

“Tf I were you, I'd find out how old Westcott 
will cut up; the’ family’s good, and the girls are 
passable, and you might have either of them.” 

To this Phil youchsafes no answer, for he is 
thinking that it was in this spirit, probably, that 
Philip asked ‘for Madge’s hand and heart. 

It is late that night before Philip Fletcher reach- 
es the Manor House, and instantly, on entering the 
yard even, he is met by an anxious group. Madge 
is distraught with anxiety and suspense, he is told. 
And then simultaneously a questioning ery arises, 
as they detect that he is not on Brunette. 

He answers them almost roughly, for he is sore 
ly perplexed and annoyed. “If you'll only give’a 
fellow, who has been nearly smashed to pieces, 
time to draw breath, you shall know what has hap’ 
pened,” he says; “ the long and the short of it is, 
thatthe mare lost her temper and killed herself, 
and nearly killed me; but one explanation will 
suffice, I think, and I’d better give that to Madge.” 

“Go up stairs speaking cheerfully,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson suggests; “Madge is weak enough to de- 
clare that she won’t go to bed until shé has seen 
you;” and then Mrs. Henderson pities him, as she 
would anyone who was unlucky enough to be the 
innocent cause of giving intense pain to Madge. 

‘““My dear boy,” she says, “you have ‘the satis- 
faction of knowing that Madge will feel that if 
anything could have spared her pet, you would 
haye done that thing.” 
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And Philip winces under a conscience prick, as 
he vividly remembers the way he lashed and spurred 
poor Brunette into that last fatal burst. 

Her face is as pink as the border of her dressing- 
gown as he goes into the room, and she comes for- 
ward to meet him with an excited gladness gleam- 
ing in her eyes, that makes him tremble for what 
he has to tell. ‘ 

“Lost your way, dear, I suppose,” she cries out 
in her ringing tones, “like 7 did with your cousin ; 
thank Heaven, it hasn’t ended in the same way; 
you're safe back, dear Philip; and how’s Bru- 
nette?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“Wy, PHILIP, YOU LOVE HER!” 


“ Axp how’s Brunette ?” 

Tf she had “only given him breathing-time,” he 
tells himself hastily, he would have told out the 
tale of Brunette’s death go truly, tenderly, and 
well. ‘But as it is; the demand for information 
strikes him dumb for a moment or two; and when 
he does speak, he can’t serew his courage to the 
striking point; he can’t stab the girl who is hang- 
ing on his answer, whose very eyes are questioning 
concerning the well-being of her horse; he can’t 
tell her the truth. 

“Brunette? oh! she’s all right; but, Madge, 
you seem more anxious about the mare than about 
me. I’ve news for you, dear,” he adds, with a 
reckless resolve to turn the conversation at any 
cost to himself or Madge; “whom do you think 
I've seen?” . 

Madge declines to guess. She dislikes being re- 
buked for her loving anxiety about the mare that 
was hers before she was Philip’s. But she does 
not decline in an aggrieved or aggravating way. 

“Tell me, Philip. I am nota good hand'at 
speculation.” 

There is not a grain of sulkiness in Madge’ Ro- 
den’s whole nature; but in very truth now her heart 
is too full for her to go into the folly of guessing 
about anything. The girl has been pondering 
about the possible whereabouts of these two ab- 
sentees for hours; and now one of them has re- 
proved her because she has questioned him con- 
cerning his fellow-traveler, about whom he ought 
to have been interested for her sake. 

So the notes in which she says, “ Tell me, Philip, 
T am nota good hand at speculation,” fall flatly on 
his ears, and hurt that sensitive self-love, and im- 
part just that degree of coolness to his manner 
which may be felt but not defined. It falls on the 
girl who has been so very ill like a biting blast 
from the North, She dreads the continuance of it 
so fearfully, that she does violence to the truthful- 
ness of her nature, and affects to fall into that hu- 
mor of his (that humor, alas! which is past), of 
guessing whom it is he has met with. 


“JT feel sure it’s Griff,” she says; “dear old: 


Griff ; why hasn’t he been to see me ?” 

She can’t feel a genuine enthusiasm about this 
friend of her youth; but she gets up such a sue- 
cessful imitation of it, that Philip feels at once that 
he is provided with a real grievance. 

“Tt was not ‘ Grif,’ ” he says, and his words fall 
off his lips with the distinct rattle of shingle; “it 
was not Grif, if Grif was the person who behaved 
so very; very obtrusively that day at Winstaple.” 

“TJ called him ‘Grif’ before I could speak plain- 
ly,” she says, with a mighty effort at calmness, an 
effort that enables her to swallow the mountain of 
indignation that has rapidly developed from the 
choking ball, to which we are all well accustomed. 

She is leaning back in her chair as she says this, 
looking so fair and fragile, that he is almost con- 
strained to proclaim himself incapable of appre- 
ciating her on the spot—almost inclined to pro- 
claim himself unworthy, and then to vanish for- 
ever from these fettering influences, and hold him- 
selfa free man once more. Free to seek Olive Ave- 
land. 

Almost, but not quite. In such matters as these 
Philip isa coward at heart. So he prevaricates and 
persuades according to his wont; and as soon as 
expediency forces him back into the shallow sem- 
blance of good humor, he says, adroitly : a 

“T sup it’s the fact of my overestimating 
him so very highly that made me impatient, of your 
guessing the name of any lesser man; just im- 


agine my meeting with Phil on the moor, he 
is” F 


“ Your cousin,” she interrupts, sharply. 
And tlien all her weariness, all her doubts, all 


ther fears, and all her love, conspire together, rise 


up and overmaster her. 

“Oh?” why has he come ?” she says. 

“Apparently he entertained the notion that he 
was at liberty to come without rendering up. his 
reasons to me,” Philip answers. ‘* Why shouldn’t 
he be here us well as anywhere else? What is he 
to you, that you should question”. 

He checks himself as he utters this word, for 
even in his anger he feels he has gone too, far. 
But he has an uneasy feeling that Mrs. Henderson 
and old Miss Roden are lying in wait to reprove 
him for showing want of consideration for Madge, 
and he is altogether thrown out of gear. 

“What, indeed !” Madge suffers’ herself to sigh ; 
then the absurdity of it str.kes her, the absurdity 
and the injustice of it. Why should she sigh? 
why should she lachrymosely ask, what, indeed ? 
why shouldn’t she take the intelligence of Phil’s 
near vicinity cheerfully and unconcernedly ? 

“He's your cousin, you know, Philip, like your 
brother almost,” she says, in her natural, blithe 
tones. And then she holds’ her hands out to him, 
and puts her face up toward him, and he knows 
that he is dismissed for the time, and that she is 
yearning for the love and sympathy she will find 
when he is gone, in the companionship of her aunt 
and friend. 

It comes upon him strongly just now that not 
so would Olive have dismissed him under such cir- 
cumstances. All, Madge’s sweet patience, all 
Madge’s innocent charms, all Madge’s delicate con- 
sideration for himself, are as nothing to him as he 
contrasts her with that other one, upon whom he 
had trampled with impunity so frequently. 

But the time is not ripe yet for the final over- 
throw of this castle of ambition which he has built 
of cards. Just a little longer he will feign, though 
he fumes most \tryingly against the necessity of 
doing it. 

“ T didn’t come to an end of my explanation,” he 
begins ; “either I grew misty, or you grew impa- 
tient, which was it, Madge? Phil’s down here 
tutoring with a young fellow called Ronald West- 
cott; they’re staying at Westcott’s unele’s place, 
Delabourn, and he’s awfully gone on one of the 
girls.” 

Madge listens to all this gravely, decorously, but 
for all this outward grave decorum she is sorely 
disturbed within’ She does not believe: that Phil 
is awfully gone on any girl but herself, and she 
feels a traitor to Philip for believing that his cousin 
is thus falsely true to her still. Underlying this 
sentiment there is a feeling that Phil is unkind and 
ungenerous in coming back, and involuntarily she 
prays'that she may not be led into temptation. 

“J shall be well enough to go home in a few 
days,” she says, making an effort to detach her 
thoughts from the dangerous subject; “how glad 
I shall be, though I have such kindness here; but 
home ishome. Ishall rest and enjoy it more than 


‘ever.”” 


“J should think so,” Philip grumbles. Then 
he can’t resist the desire he has to blame somebody 
else, since he feels so miserably to blame’ himself, 
and he adds: ‘I know that I shall feel consider- 
ably relieved when I get you out of this den, to 


which my consin’s confounded imprudence con- 


signed you.” 

And then they say good-night once more and 
part; Madge calling to him, as he reaches the 
door, to “be sure to order Brunette round in front 
of her window early to-morrow morning.” 

The ladies are all assembled in a little up stairs 
sitting-room, and they call him in as he is passing 
along the corridor. Mrs. Graves, eager, brisk, and 
bright-eyed, is the one to address him first. 

“Well! she took it more quietly than I expect- 
ed; much more quietly than I should have taken 
the news of a favorite horse of mine being done 
for.” 

“There was no need to go into that little matter 
to-night,” he says, as carelessly as he can; but his 
eyes rove from Mrs, Graves to Mrs. Henderson’s 
face, and it stings him to read marked disapproval 
there. \ 

“Tt would have been wrong to disturb her to- 
night, wouldn’t it?” he pleads against his will. 


“The less Madge is deceived the better for her- 
happiness:and yours,” she answers’ coldly, for ‘slie- 
has been very fond of Philip, and though. that. 
fondness is decreasing rapidly, she cannot bearthat 
he should show himself in ‘his true mean colors 
before strangers, 

The’ reproof annoys him, partly because he: 
knows that he deserves it, and partly because the: 
friendship of the reprover stood him in good stead 
in former days, and he shrinks from casting it be-- 
hind him now. But he reminds himself that very 
soon he’will be master” of Madge and her actions, 
and of Moorbridge House. 

It is absurd to start by being in awe of ‘one of 
Madge’s friends, even though she is the best and 
dearest of them all. 
the mighty claim on him of ‘having been kind to- 
Olive. f 

“ Even if it were a more important matter than 
it is, it rests entirely between Madge and myself ;. 
understand that, if you please, entirely.” 

Thereis an unmistable frown on Philip’s fair, 
handsome face as he says this, and a corresponding” 
one darkens Mrs. Henderson’s instantly, Tender, 
and gentle-hearted, and mannered as she is, she: 
has a high spirit that no assumption on Philip’s 
part can daunt. 

“You can hardly expect me to tell her lies if 
she asks about her mare. I should dread some 
awful punishment overtaking me if I deceived 
the most truthful, unsuspicious nature in this 
world.” 

She passes from the room ‘and takes her way 
to Madge’s ; but before she reaches the door, Philip, 
with all the winning grace that fits him like a. 
glove, and that he can assume ‘at any moment, is. 
by her side. 

““My punishment has commenced already,” he 
whispers; “I’m growing half-hearted about many 
things, I’m losing your friendship, and I’ve lost. 
Madge’s love.” 

Mrs. Henderson is gentle-hearted, as has been 
said, and now, as he speaks what she knows to be: 
wholly true, she is full of pity for him, 

“Poor fellow!” she whispers; “it’s a tangled 
yarn, I fear; but honest, straight-forward endeay- 
ors'to unravel it might bring happiness to us all 
again.” 

“What do you mean?” he asks, suspiciously. 

“Oh, Philip! you say you ‘have lost her love ;” 
has not she lost yours, if, indeed, she ever had it? 
Don’t let the thought of position and fortune drag’ 
you to perdition and Madge to misery.” 

“Are you advising me to break the engage- 
ment?” he asks, angrily. 

“God knows I’m not capable of advising any 
longer; I implore!” 

“Thanks; that my cousin, the rightful man, 
may reign in my stead?” he responds, savagely. 
“No, Mrs. Henderson, Madge shall. pay a penalty 
for her fickleness as well as myself.’ You both 
knew the worst of me when I proposed to Madge ; 
what have I done since to forfeit the good opinion 
you then held of me, in spite of many things? 
We must both make the best of it.” 

With this he goes away, and Mrs: Henderson’s 
heart grows heavy as she feels that she is compelled 
to relinquish her last hope. 

“He can’t be stung into breaking it off,” she 
sighs; “all his nice feeling is pretense ; he is self~ 
ish to the core of his heart.” 

“Who was that whispering to you in the:corri- 
dor ?” Madge asks. ‘I hate people to whisper it 
always sets me wondering, and then I hate myself 
for that, because it’s small curiosity. Who was. 
it?” 

“ Philip.” 

“Oh, Philip! and why didn’t you both speak. 
out? Did you think I was asleep, or didn’t you 
want me to hear what you were talking about?” 

“Madge, dear, the confinement of the sick-room 
is telling upon you, indeed,” Mrs. Henderson says, 
with a very transparent attempt at gayety. 

“Was Philip telling you about his cotsin ?” 

“ About his’ cousin? No, dear.” 

“His cousin is down near to us,” Madge goes: 
on, rapidly; “at least he’s at Delabourn’ with 
some people called Westcott, and—and I don’t 
think Philip likes his being there.” 

“He said nothing to me about it,” Mrs, Hender- 
son says, briefly. Phil is a subject on which she 
will not be tempted to talk. ‘‘ Madge, dear, go te 


Ay! even though she has« | 
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bed now; to-morrow you are to go down stairs ; 
the next day, possibly, you may go home.” 

The prospect of a change after the long, dreary 
confinement to her room, thrills Madge with plea- 
sure. She is still young enough to be liable to 
these abrupt changes of feelings, still young 
enough to cast out sorrow at the most distant ap- 
proach of joy. 

“Tt will be great fun going down into that fun- 
ny old room again,” she says; “I'll ask Mrs, 
Graves to have her china washed, and Philip and I 
will re-arrange it; and Brunette shall be brought 
round to the window ”—— 

Her eyes, beaming with this small excitement, 
are fixed on Mrs. Henderson’s face, and a wave of 
color, a flicker of emotion suddenly passes over 
that face, and makes the girl exclaim: 

“What is the matter? What have I said?” 

“Nothing, nothing, Madge,” Mrs. Henderson 
says, in that hasty tone of wishing to drop the 
subject, which invariably makes one question more 
deeply and eagerly. 

“Bat I must have said something,” Madge per- 
sists; ‘‘ what could have made you look red and 
put out; was it about the china? or (with a quick 
qualm) was it about Brunette ?” 

For a full moment Mrs. Henderson hesitates, 
hopes to think of something to say that may avert 
the necessity of her dealing this blow which will 
hurt both Madge and Philip in different ways. Now 
that it has come to this point, she feels her posi- 
tion of witness, and testifier against Philip’s 
candor most bitterly, Oh! dear, dear! Her 
own love-troubles had scarcely ceased to occupy a 
prominent position in her mind, before she was 
distracted by the love-troubles of others. All these 
thoughts dart through her mind in that moment of 
time, and then Madge says again, very impatiently 
this time : : 

“Well, well! what is it about ?” 

“Oh, Madge !” Mrs. Henderson says, fairly cor- 
nered now, “you have much to be humbly grate- 
ful and thankful for, dear, Philip is safe, but he 
met with an awful accident, and Brunette is ” 

“ Not ‘all right,’ as Philip told me she was,” 
Madge interrupts, with her eyes kindling and her 
mouth quivering. 

There is a long, awkward pause after this. 
Madge leans back with her face buried in her 
hands, not erying but thinking, with horrible in- 
tensity. “This can’t go on always,” she reflects, 
“this system of deception would quickly drive me 
4mad with conjecture!” With a dry sob and a gulp 
she rouses herself, and puts her two hands out to 


Mrs. Henderson, who answers the appeal by tell- 
ing all she knows of the end of Brunette. 

Madge listens to the recital without saying a 
word. She makes no show of that aching at her 
heart, which is, after all, not so much on account 
of the death of the horse, as it is on account of 
the disposition of the man who is to be her hus- 
band. The way in which he has treated it, and 
her in connection with it, seems to be symtomatic 
of something from which Madge recoils. He has 
not been faithful and true about a thing which he 
may consider small. How will it be about greater 
matters ? 

“Philip wished to keep it from you to-night, he 
‘was so anxious you should have undisturbed rest,” 
Mrs. Henderson says, making the best of it, and 
Madge answers piteously : 

“We won’t talk about it, please ; to-morrow the 
Koht will make it all clear, but to-night I feel in a 
west.” 

There is not a shadow of reproach on Madge’s 
face when he comes to her the next morning, She 
is down stairs by this time, dusting and toying 
with and arranging Mrs. Graves’s quaint old china 
figures, and vases, and bowls, and tazzas. She has 
schooled herself well in the night. She has tried 
to put erself in Philip’s place, and has resolved 
to save him from feeling hurt at the cost of any 
amount of trouble to herself. He is touched into 
tenderness, and something like truth, by her de- 
meanor, And the kiss he gives her in return for 
the sympathetic way her hand nestles into his 
when the interest of the story of Brunette culmi- 
nates, has more of a lover's) warmth in it than any 
previous one has had. And so the glow of the 
semblance, at least, of the sun of happiness is 
‘ver these young people for a while. 

“resently Madge begins secarching in her pock- 


et. “I have a letter here to show you. What 
ean I have done withit? Oh, Philip! I’m so 
shocked, and so will you be, I know. No! this 
isn’t it; I did think she’d have confided in me. 
Oh! here it is, look, from Olive Aveland.” And 
she hands him a letter from the girl for whom his 
heart is sick, without a single suspicion in her 
mind. 

Tingling all through his veins (for his blood is 
less false than his actions), Philip takes the let- 
ter, and tries to read what Olive has to. say to 
Madge. 

The characters dance before his eyes, and 
Madge’s words, “ Oh, Philip! I’m so shocked, and 
so will you be, I know,” keep on. ringing in his 
ears, Can Olive be married, or be going to marry ? 
He can’t control himself, though he knows that he 
is calling Madge’s keenest attention on himself. 
He holds the letter with a shaking hand before 
eyes that see nothing, and lets his head drop low- 
er on his breast. 

This continues for a period of time that can 
hardly be computed. To Madge, upon whom so 
many things dawn while it lasts, it seems long. 
But an echo would not have had time to die away 
upon the ear before Madge breaks the silence— 
breaks the silence with words that, in the midst of 
his anguish at the loss that will surely ensue of so 
much that he keenly appreciates, give him a cer- 
tain relief. 

“Why, Philip, you love her,” Madge says, “‘ and 
you would have married me /” 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
“HE WILL RETURN, I KNOW HIM WELL.” 


Tuere is no going back, after this, for Madge 
and Philip Fleteher—no possibility of their resum- 
ing their former relations, after that flash of truth 
has irradiated Madge’s mind, Philip, with a vivid 
remembrance of the Moorbridge estate, and all the 
honor, and glory, and luxury the Moorbridge estate 
represents, would make a struggle to obliterate the 
impression, and have everything as it was before. 
But he reads in Madge’s face and Madge’s manner 
that the struggle would be a futile one, And with 
a biting sense of failure upon him, he Jays Olive’s 
letter down. 

“T can’t read it now,” he mutters; and his head 
is bent, and his eyes are fixed on the floor, and he 
knows, for all these averted looks, that Madge is 
not the least bit in the world angry with him. He 
feels that she is full of pity for him, and somehow 
this pity galls him, and tries him yery hardly. 

“And now I know that you must have loved her 
like this before ever you saw me. Poor, poor 
Philip, and poor Olive! how awful for her!” 

The compassionate accents, the entire abnega- 
tion of Madge’s own right to his love and loyalty, 
make him wince. He can’t speak, or at any rate 
he does not attempt to speak; he only blinks away 
two tears that will, provokingly enough, well up 
and blur his vision. 

Madge has risen from the sofa where she had 
been seated by his side, and now she has placed 
herself on a low chair just in front of him. There 
is in her manner nothing but such confidence and 
friendliness, that it makes Philip. feel. positively 
abject. He feels that she is not angry with him 
for having preferred another girl to herself. He 


knows that every other part of his conduct is con- 
doned save this—that loving as he does, he would 
have married her. 

“T wish you could make up your mind to read 
Olive’s letter,” Madge says, presently; ‘there’s no 
complaint in it, but oh!” (with a shudder) ‘when 
you find what she’s been obliged to do, poor darl- 
ing, your blood will boil—mine does.” 

He looks up at this, eagerly, questioningly. 

“Has she married?” he asks, finding his voice 
at last. 

“ Married! 
a ” 

She is checked by a sigh of relief from him. 

“ Did you know that and keep it from me, Phil- 
ip?” with quick discernment. Then, as he does 
not answer, she adds: “I wish you would try to 
tell me the” She is on the verge of saying 
“the truth,” but substitutes the words “all about 
it”’ instead, : 

He tells her something, he tell her many things, 


no; gone into a show-room as 


—_—$———<+ 


about it. But he does not tell her “all,” or near. 
ly all, that there is to tell about poor infatuated 
Olive and himself. But to so much of his story 
as it pleases him to narrate, Madge listens with 
her heart in her eyes, and her mind busily at work. 

“Poor, poor Olive! fancy you’re meeting her 
by accident in town, and you two being obliged ta 
be cool, and constrained, and conventional, in your 
behavior to each other.” 

“Poor Madge.” might be said with greater ac- 
curacy, if she had only known how little coolness, 
or constraint, or conventionality, there had been in 
that intercourse of theirs about which she so be- 
sprinkled them with pity. ‘‘ Philip,” earnestly, 
“you can’t let this go on now?” 

“Do you mean to say that you will have done 
with me altogether because of this?” he asks ; “I 
have assured you that it is a thing over and done 
with.” 

“Your love for Olive over and done with—is 
that what you mean ?” * 

“Yes,” he says; but his voice quails as he utters 
the lie. 

“Oh, Philip, how can you tell meso? Whydo 
you say so when you must feel that I know better ? 
Philip, I couldn’t marry a man in whose face I'd 
seen such love for. another woman as I saw just 
now in yours for Olive.” Madge grows scarlet as 
she says this; but he well understands that it is 
not jealousy which is forcing the blood to her brow 
and cheeks. It is not jealousy; it is some far 
finer feeling. + 

“Tt costs you very little to turn down this page 
in the book of your life forever, apparently,” he 
says, bitterly, 

“No; it costs me more than it willyou, Philip,” 
she says, frankly; “even now I’m tingling with a 
foreshadowing of the mortification and humilia- 
tion I shall feel when this gets known; and all 
my friends will wonder, and surmise, and so stao 
me unthinkingly. But may I say something to 
you that’s very personal? though the page we’ve 
read together is turned down forever ?” 

He nods consent, still moodily sitting there in 
front of her ; and now the girl grows very earnest. 

“Philip, work for Olive; prove to everybody 
that you’re as worthy of her at last as you’ve been 
faithful in your heart all along, I shall feel so 
proud of you when you have won a place, and can 
claim Olive, and I can turn round on everybody 
and say this is the girl he loved from the first, and 
this is the woman he has married, and both he 
and she are very dear friends of mine.” 

For an answer to this Philip rises up, and says: 

“By Jove! there is no hope for me with you 
again; good-bye, Madge; whatever I do in the 
world, whether it’s good or bad, I shall feel, at 
least, that you wished me to do what was well.” 

Then they shake hands; such a long, hearty 
hand-clasp it is. And, somehow (so inconsistent 
are all human beings,) this moment of parting is a 
bitter one to them both. 

Other eyes than Madge’s see him go away. Other 
eyes than Madge’s notice the discomfiture which is 
painted on his face, which is legibly expressed in 
his gait and bearing. And, one and all, they mis- 
judge Madge, and say: 

“Tt has been too much for her. I knew she 
would not be patient any longer, now that he has 
killed her mare.” 

Madge is still sitting in that chair fronting the 
sofa, when Mrs. Henderson comes in presently with 
some fluid specially suited to invalids, in a tea-cup. 
Rather to Mrs. Henderson’s surprise (and this lady 
has had considerable experience), Madge is neithey 
in tears nor in passion. She seems absorbed in 
thought, but rouses herself readily enough, and 
actually broaches the topic herself. 

“ Did you see Philip as he went out?” 

“Yes, I did,” Mrs. Henderson says, “ but not to 
speak to him. Madge, my darling, what has ‘hap- 
pened? is anything wrong ?” 

“T think something will be right, at last, that 
has been wrong for a long time,” Madge says,with 
a certain enthusiasm, ‘All that has actually hap- 
pened is this: Philip and I are not going to be 
married.” 

This announcement is a shock to Mrs. Hender 
son, although she has come in prepared to hear tid- 
ings of an abnormal nature. It is always rather 
shocking to hear for the first time of the dissolu 
tion of such a partnership as Philip and Madge 
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She has had her lover and her experiences ; and 
her experiences remain with her though she 
has lost her lover. Remain with her, and disable 
her for the old life of childish pleasure in the 
scenes and the people she has known from her 
childhood; disable her for the old, absorbing en- 
joyment in the quiet, girlish pursuits—in the 
peaceful uninteresting Halsworthy routine. So 
much has happened since that day when she rode 
away so blithely.on Brunette with Phil by her side, 
that she can hardly believe that she is the same 
girl, 

Nevertheless she makes an effort to be the same, 
or, at any rate, to do the same things as of old. 
She resumes her part of young Lady Bountiful in 
the parish. She again organizes croquet parties, 
and Mrs. Henderson is more to her than ever, and 
is more sought by herthan ever. But even to this 
dear friend Madge says very little about Philip, and 
nothing about the real cause of the rupture. She 
confesses to taking the keenest interest in him 
still; and when she does mention him, does so ia 
a hearty, genial way that upsets the theory of her 
heart being hurt, or of hate having taken the part 
of love, She even avers one day that she “ is long- 
ing to hear from Philip: that she thinks Philip un- 
kind and thoughtless in not writing to her.” 

She says this in a passion of vexation to her 
aunt one morning when a budget of letters have 
been turned out from the post-bag; and her aunt 
is filled with bewilderment on the spot. Aunt 
Lucy has no precedents of her own to go upon, 
but she “knows what is right ” under such painful 
circumstances. 


“My dear,” she says, kindly, ‘is it wise of you 


had announced themselves as about to en- 
ter into. For a moment or two she cannot tell 
whether she is glad or sorry. It is so utterly un- 
like anything that she has hitherto believed Madge 
to be capable of—this disannulling of a bond— 
that she is more surprised than anything else. 

Eventually she finds words to say: 

“Your doing or his, dear?” 

“Neither of us,” Madge says, promptly, “it did 
itself. You will know all there is to know before 
long; and now, dear, will you go and tell Aunt 
Luey, and let us go home ?” 

Madge had grown pale through very earnestness 
while making this appeal, and so, ina half-sympa- 
thetic, half-perplexed spirit, Mrs. Henderson obeys 
her, and goes to Aunt Lucy, 

“Don’t be agitated,” she begins, “but I must 
tell you that something very unforseen has oceur- 
red between Madge and Philip.” 

“Have they—they haven't quarreled ?” Aunt 
Luey gasps, when Mrs. Henderson has brought 
her halting statement to a conclusion. |“ Dear! 
dear! that it should have come to this!’ And 
Aunt Lucy proceeds to drop a few'silent tears over 
something or other, she is not quite sure what. 

“Has she broken it off with the young man be- 
cause of the fatal accident to her Brunette ?” Aunt 
Lucy asks, with mysterious confidentialness, pres- 
ently. Philip had sunk into a mere “young man” 
again in her estimation, now that he is no longer 
to be looked upon as linked to Madge. 

“She says she didn’t break it off,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson says, dubiously; ‘ but””—— 

“But you don’t mean to say he has jilted her ?” 
Aunt Luey cries out, in that holy wrath which is 
apt to inflame the breast of woman when anyone 
dear to them are accused of being put in the posi- 
tion of the “left.” “Oh, you don’t mean tosay he 
has jilted her?” she repeats, wailingly. And 
then she picks up heart of grace and adds, wither- 
ingly: 

‘ ‘Well, better so, than that she should have been 
linked for life to scum of earth that goes about 
without proper intro7uctions.” 

Mrs. Henderson feels that this is a cut at her for 
having accepted Philip so readily. But she is not 
m a mood to resent such cuts now. - Her own bit- 
ter consciousness of aptitude for being used as a 
tool is upon her to the extent of exercising every 
particle of pride. All she says in reply,"therefore, 
is: 

“ Better so, better so—yes, a thousand times ; 
but, dear Miss Roden, there has been a contest, 
and we shall never know who gave the sharpest 
strokes; only this—how shall I word it ? Madge is 
not wounded in the way you fear.” 

Miss Roden questions and cross-questions, and 
Mrs. Henderson replies and explains as wellas she 
‘s able to do.. But they neither of them cometo a 
clearer understanding of the case than this—name- 
‘y, that the marriage between Philip Fletcher 
and Madge Roden is broken off. The girl who 
so quietly and interestedly superintends the 
packing operations presently, does not look 
like a jilted woman. And yet! she has avowed 
that she did not “do it,” but it “ did itself,” which 
‘s the verbal refuge jilted women generally take. 

There was a very good parting this same day be- 
tween the strange mistress of the manor and the 
girl who had been her guest. The old lady, too, 
had witnessed the manner of Philip’s exit from 
the place where he had been wont to come and 
play the partof “young lord-lover.” And some- 
thing init recalled to her mind an incident of the 
days when she, too, ‘was very young and fair.” 

“ My dear,” she whispers, giving.Madge’s hand 
a final farewell grip, “I had a trouble when I was 
young, and it went Aere” (and she touches her 
forehead lightly as she speaks), “Mr, Graves 
wasn’t the man I wished to marry when I cared 
for any of the good that a real marriage means. 
I made my mistake at the last, my dear—you’ve 
got over yours at first; yowll end your life with: 
something better than a dumb animal to love.” 

And with this prophecy ringing in her ears, Madge 
departs from the place to which she had come with 
vuil go many weeks ago—from the place in which 
Fate has commanded that the bond be broken 
‘which existed between Phil’s cousin and herself. 

There is supreme difficulty to the girl in taking 
up the links of the old life at home again. The 
ald Yife} do Teay? She can never live that again. 


any longer ?” 
says, “but it’s natural, surely; at any rate, I 


expecting that Philip will write and tell me- that 
he has done something that will make us all very 
happy again.” 

“You don’t mean to tell’ me,” Aunt Lucy says, 
as fast a3 she can, but with her utterance con- 


mean to tell me that, after all, you: would accept 
him again, Madge!” 

‘There is supreme comfort and re-assurance to 
the old lady in Madge’s stare of unfeigned surprise, 
at such a supposition. There is almost joy to 
Aunt Lucy in the definite “No” which follows it. 
And yet with it all there is a sort of vexation that 
Madge should puzzle her so completely. - 


entering my mind,” she says, stiffly, “you ought 
not wish to kear from the poor young man; in- 
tercourse which may be sport to you may be death 
to him.” 

At this suggestion Madge smiles sadly. There 
is something touching to her in the idea of anyone 
supposing there can be “death,” or even “ pain,” 
to Olive Aveland’s passionate lover in intercourse 
with herself, Madge Roden. Buta sense of respect 
for her Aunt causes her to offer this meagre ex- 
planation: 


from him by-and-by, when he does what I hope 
and expect he will do; and oh, dear, I hope he 
won't be long about it, for I do sadly want a 
change.” 

“What can she mean by it?” Miss Roden asks 
of Mrs. Henderson, after giving that lady the heads 
of th’s conversation. And Mrs. Henderson has to 
confess herself as ignorant of her young friend’s 
meaning as is her interlocutor. 

Madge has written a frank, loving letter to Olive, 
conjuring the latter to “come and stay at Moor- 
bridge House as a companion, friend—anything 
she likes. You may call yourself my governess, 
and teach poor ignorant me any one of the dozens 
of things you know, you proud, independent 
thing—only come; I should be happier, and so 
would you be, for we love each other, Olive. I am 
lonely very often. Philip Fletcher and I have 
broken of our engagement. He never loved me 
se bit ; but we shall always be friends, and when 
ae is the husband of the girl he loves I shall be 
fonder of him than ever.” “There,” says saga- 
cious Madge, as she indites this paragraph, “that 
will prepare her for the offer he'll make her soon, 


to permit yourself to hanker after any—even the 
most distant—intercourse with Mr. Philip Fletcher 


“T don’t know about its being wise,” ae 
0 


long to hear from him; I’m always hoping and 


siderably impeded by her indignation, “you don’t 


‘Tf you can feel such surprise at the mere idea 


“Youll understand why I’m longing to hear 


her mind will be easy about me; she will feel that 1 
know all about it, and am ready to say, bless ye, 
my children,’ when they’re united.” 

This letter brings possibilities that she had be- 
lieved to be burned out well before Olive again. 
It causes her heart to throb with a joyful hope to 
which that poor oft-tortured organ has been a 
stranger. It sends her down on her knees in a 
spasm of gratitude—in a feeble, hysterical burst 
of praise and thanksgiving, for that she has been 
mercifully preserved from marrying Griffiths Poyn- 
ter in her despair. Jt sends her to Barr and Bat- 
tle’s show-room in such a glow of renewed vigor, 
and beauty, and hope, that she makes the room, 
which is dingy by reason of a thick fog which is 
reigning, almost glow. The air of rosy happiness 
which she diffuses illuminates the whole place, and 
places the mantles in such a burning light in the 
eyes of customers that she sells briskly this day, 
and does not loathe her occupation. For Philip is 
free, and he loves her. 

She is singing in her heart all day. “He will 
return, I know him well,” is the burden of her 
song. Her own Philip, her always-loved Philip. 
“He had been true to himself and to her, and had 
confessed to Madge, and Madge had released him, 
like an angel as she was.” This is the view Olive 
chooses to take of the blissful change which has 
come about. She almost dances as she goes hither 
and thither during her work. She almost hears 
the words, the tones, in which he will plead to put 
an end, at once and forever, to the separation 
which has lasted far too long already. 

Perhaps there will be a letter awaiting her whey 
she goes home this evening. Or perhaps he will 
be there himself awaiting her, anxious to set her 
heart and his own at rest without delay. Madge 
does not say how long it is since they have arrived 
at the clear understanding that has brought such 
bliss to Olive. 

Higher and higher her heart soars into the 
realms of hope, as the door is opened promptly in 
answer to her knock, and her sympathetic land 
lady tells her, with a face all aglow with satisfac 
tion, “that a gentleman is in the parlor—one you'll 
be glad to see, miss.” It does not occur to Olive 
that Philip is a stranger to the woman. “It must 
be he;” it never enters her head that it can be 
another. She bounds up stairs, flashing out 
thanks from her joyful eyes as she passes the 
landlady; she glances into the little parlor, and 
there sitting dolefully by the low-burning fire she: 
sees Griffiths Poynter. 

In the heat of her passionate disappointment: 
she grows unjust and ungenerous. In the first: 
pang of her pain she feels as if she must smite: 
some one; and the first one who comes to her hand 
is the faithful, inoffensive fellow who would save 
her every pain if he could, at any cost to him- 
self. 

‘Oh, it is only you” what did you come for?” 
she says; and then ner overwrought spirit gives: 
way, and she sits down and begins to ery; for she: 
has not learned the lesson yet; she has not learned 
to distinguish the right man from the wrong; she: 
can’t make up her mind to “ring out the false, 
and ring in the true.” And so she sits down and 
cries at Griffiths Poynter. “Just as though he- 
was hatefu. to her,” he fvvis, and shows, by the 
angry, reproachful fire in her eyes, that finally- 
burns away her tears, that sne is not feigning. 

“Thave come to tell you something about an 
old friend of yours. 1 wouldn’t have intruded up- 
on you after—after what passed “%etween us the 
last time we met, if I hadn’t thought my news’ 
would justify my intrusion.” 

He pauses, and she looks up inquisitively, She- 
feels a conviction that «1. something about Philip, 
though Griff knows nothing of Philip in connection 
with herself. She won’t question him in wo.ds, but 
her eyes are full of inquiry, and he answers them 
at once. i 


“The news is from my part of the country. 


Madge Roden has been very ill! did you know it?” 


“JT heard from Madge this morning,” Olive an- 
swers; “she tells me she has been ill; but she 
didn't make much of it.” 

“Tt’s not her way to make much of anything un- 


pleasant that happens to herself,” Griff responds, 
loyally. 


“Did she tell you anything else ?” 
Olive knows well to what he refers now. But. 
she does not dare to speak. The palpitation at. 
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her heart would cause her tones to tremble, and] very springless Olive who eventually obeys a call 
she shrinks from speaking of Philip in, trembling | to wait upon a specially hard-to-please customer. 


tones to Griffiths Poynter. So she. only turns a 

flushing face toward him, and he goes. on gravely: 
“Her engagement with that man—that Mr. 

Fletcher—is broken off :; thank God.” 

“Thank Heaven!” Olive echoes fervently.. She 
has no further consideration for Griffiths. He 
has dared to disparage the man she loves. A faint 
glimmering of the truth flashes across Griffiths’ 


_ mind, Then he looks at the girl, who seems to 


him to be much, too exalted and noble a creature 
to care for anyone so despicable as he firmly be- 
lieves Philip to be. He scorns himself for having 
entertained the notion for an instant of Madge’s 
yecreant lover being dear'to Olive Aveland. And 
so he executes another mistake. 

_. “You feel as I do, glad of anything, however 
painful at the time, which has brought this about; 
marriage with a fellow without an atom of princi- 
ple tora girl like Madge” 

“How dare you come to me and say a word 
against Philip Fletcher!” she cries, out, sharply ; 
“how can you beso cruel and so coarse? what- 
eyer your jealousy may prompt you to think, how 
dare you say it to me!” 

“Oh, Olive!” he stammers out, overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the girl who is building upon such 
shifting sands—with sorrow jfor the girl and pain 
for himself, that such a one as Philip should be 
preferred tohim, | ‘Oh, Olive! is this the rea- 
son”. 

‘Don’t, don’t, , don’t,” she. whimpers out, 
ashamed and abashed, now that, she has declaréd 
herself in this way ; ‘isn’t it- bad enough. as it is, 
without my having to talk about it and explain; 
why did you sting me into saying what I did?” 
she asked with a sudden stamp of her foot, like a 
petulant child, instead of the trouble-tamed 
woman she was; why did: you'come hero, and tor- 
ment me into proclaiming myself a fool? \it wasn’t 
kind, it wasn’t honest, it wasn’t manly,”——. » 

“ Olive! tréat me as a brother, anditry to. be- 
dieve that as a brother would saye,.you if. you had 
one, so L will now, if you’ ll let me;,yes, in any 
way, however it may hurt me.” 

He is desperately shocked at the open exhibition 
of her love for the man he believes to be a scoun- 
drel ; for he feels that she has been forced) into 
making it by latent despair. But, he | forees |him- 
self to offer her his aid; and even if she bids him 
go and bring Philip from the nethermost ends of 
ane earth, he would do her bidding. It is a blow 
to her enthusiasm, therefore, and he experiences 
altogether something like the sensation a shower- 
bath might give him, when Olive (feeling ashamed 
of herself the whole time) flashes:st him with the 
words: 

“ Brotherly aid! what do you mean? Do you 
suppose I. want you to go and'hunt up ‘Philip 
Fletcher, and ask him what his intentions are? I 
Know them we'l enough, thank Heayen; I know 
vat, now he has got his order of release, he will 
eens back to me, and. iow. happy I shall he at 

ast 

_For one moment there is about her an) air of ir- 
repressible triumph. The next her: head droops 
low, and she murmurs : 

. “Forgive me, Griffiths; and if you won't forgive 
me altogether, forget me, at any rate, as I have 
been to-night.” 

“T can do nothing for you?” he asks, hesitat- 
ingly; “you and Mr. Fletcher understand each 
other.” 

She raises her eyes to his face, and dashes all 
hope from his heart.. ‘‘ Yes, we undestand each 
other,” she says, and shivers a little as she commits 
herself to the statement; for her fainting soul tells 
her that she may haye affirmed too much. 

And he accepts the, statement in its, full, force 
without the smallest reservation, and goes out, 
presently, crushed. and crestfallen,. firmly, believing 
that Olive; will marry Philip, Fletcher after a very 
brief delay, and that he, will make. her rhiserable. 
_ “At anyrate,” Grif; thinks, humbly,and mourn- 
fully, “I have no further right to. intrude:myself 
into. her life. » that.is oyer,”,. , af 

ere. is) no letter. from Philip. the) following 
morning. But still Olive makes an effort to, be as 
Bret yesterday—to be.as light of heart and ‘foot. 


it.the effort is beyond her, Toward, the end of 


e day the elasticity goes from both, and it is a 


The new-comer stands with her back to Olive 
as the latter comes up with a trimmed. polonaise 
in hand The lady is slender, graceful in figure, 
rather girlish and flighty in action, as she perpetu- 
ally appeals:to an old gentleman who stands by her 
side to indorse her opinion about different. things. 
As Olive nears them they turn, and the old gentle- 
man says, “Bless my soul, my dear child!” and 
the lady’s blue eyes open wide, and Olive finds her- 
self face to face with the Tollingtons. 

With a sob anda gulp she lets her burden fall, 
and holds her hands out to her father’s old friend. 
And at that moment Mrs. Tollington frisks towards 
some one who is coming into the show-room, and 
says: 

“We won’t keep you another moment, Mr. 
Fletcher. I'll choose my polonaise another day.” 

So she meets Philip again; and there is more 
than the bitterness of death in meeting him thus, 
in attendance on her fair foe and traducer. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A VELVET PAW. 


“ On, don’t ask fifty questions of me all at once; 
my poor little head won’t stand it,’ Mrs. Tolling- 
ton pleads, shaking her fair hair, and fluttering, in 
her uncertainty, as to whether she shall ‘assume 
the volatile, or the youthfully diffident and bewil- 
dered, air, o‘How can I tell you ‘what it all 
means’ in a minute? Olive! why don’t you try 
and explain to Admiral Tollington—if you can— 
how, you come to be here ?” 

The delicate blonde woman is quite herself as 
she utters this last sentence. She ceases the as- 
sumption of ,either the volatile or the youthfully 
diffident air. She is quite the spitefnl elder wo- 
man, jealous of the way in which the younger fair- 
er one has concentrated the interest of the two men 
upon herself in an mstant. 

“Tt would be difficult for me to explain why I’m 
here,” Olive answers, bending ,her.,brows severely 
enough on her smiling foe, Then, witha change 
of expression, as, she resolves, ‘“No, I won't tell 
him; fool as she is, she is his wife, and he was my 
father’s friend,” she says, aloud): 

“ Lam happy enough here—try to believe that ; 
I haven’t patience enough to be a) governess,” 

_ Admiral Tollington watches her keenly. and 
shakes his head. ‘‘ I don’t understandit,” he says, 
with a sigh; and then Philip pushes nearer, and 
says to Olive: 

“Won't you speak to me, Miss Aveland? have 
I quite faded from your mind ?” 

He endeavors to say this in a, semi-playful way, 
and Mrs. Tollington suspects him. vaguely, and 
Olive despises him for it. How can he pretend to 
be any other than he is to her; whoever may be 
standing by? What are these Tollingtons. to him 
that he should address her as “‘ Miss Aveland,” and 
affect the airs of a mere every-day acquaintance. 
She looks him steadily in the face, and he flashes 
an imploring glance at her from between those 
lashes which so often curtain his real feelings ; and 
she lets him take her hand. 

“How should I forget you?” she asks, simply; 
and Mrs. Tollington gives a bitter little laugh. 

“ You have yet to learn, Mr. Fletcher, that Miss 
Aveland takes everything seriously: she always 
thinks more is meant than is said,” 

‘““My dear, where.are you living ?” Admiral Tol- 
lington asks, ‘I shall come and see you, and hear 
from you”” 

“An elucidation of these mysteries,” his wife in- 
terrupts. Then she passes out of the room with a 
bow, almost compelling her husband to go with her 
by placing herhand on hisarm. And Olive stands 
back, proudly and angrily refusing to notice the 
hand which Admiral Tollington stretches out to 
her‘in passing. . 

In spite of the commanding, backward glance 
which Mrs. Tollington gives him, Philip lingers to 
say ? 

“Olive, say you’re glad to see. me.” 

“ Why are you with that, voman—that woman 
who was so cruel. and insulting, to me#”: she says, 
chokingly. : t 
. “He's such, a, nice old: fellow,” Philip pleads. 
“Such. a thoroughly honest, good old fellow. 
I'd drop her fast eaough, but I like him too well.” 


Olive’s head gives an impatient twitch. 

“How long has he been home ?” 

“A week or ten days,” Philip says, getting red ; 
“he will be.a good friend to us both,” he adds. 
And then he tells Olive she will hear from him 
soon, clasps her hand once more, and follows his 
friends ! 

How bitter the girl is all the rest of that aa,. 
How she loathes herself—how she despises that 
element of fidelity in her nature which makes her 
cling to this debilitated hope that Philip will be 
true to her after all. But she can’t help it. It is 
the strongest element in her nature; it is the mas- 
ter-passion of her life! If it were not, how hap- 
py and prosperous, and altogether successful, she 
might be. 

It is her destiny to lose the worthy and love the 
unworthy, and seek to blind herself, and fail in do- 
ing/so, And in this failure is the sting; for if 
she believed in Philip as thoroughly as she loves 
him, she would be the happiest woman in the 
world this night, instead of one of the saddest. 

It is altogether unimportant, of course it’ is al- 
together, unimportant, yet Olive tortures, herself 
with futile conjectures as to why he “was with 
the Tollingtons.” . In, her helpless, blind jealousy 
against anyone who keeps him from her, she is 
ready to accuse Admiral Tollington himself—her 
father’s old friend—of being in league against her, 
of wishing to humiliate her, and generally to make 
her! jof no account, For he is “shorn of his 
strength by that nasty, affected Delilah,’ she 
thinks, angrily; and she hates Mrs. Tollington for 
her blonde locks and fair complexion, on |which 
Time leaves, no trace, and for her affected: youth- 
fulness, and for her apparent intimacy with Philip 
Fletcher, , And in her solitute this night the mem- 
ory of that meeting in the show-roonr rankles hor- 
ribly; and she “has no friend to whom she can 
turn for solace and sympathy,” she feels, in: eruel 
forgetfulness of Griffiths, Poynter, whois quite 
ready to bear the brunt of all her) bitterness, pro- 
vided she will rely on him as on a brother. 

Meanwhile Philip is dining comfortably with the 
Tollingtons at'the big, luxurious West-end hotel, 
where they are staying until it is settled’ at which 
port, Admiral Tollington’s flag shall be hoisted— 
dining with them comfortably, and speculating 
with considerable amusement as to the:special form 
of absurdity which his hostess will bloom into 
when she is such an acknowledged power in a port 
as its Admiral’s wife. 

The gallant, good, kind old sailor has had » hint 
from headquarters) as to where his flag is to be 
unfurled, and, as may be supposed, he has given 
his wife a hint in turn. Accordingly, Mrs; 'Tolling- 
ton speaks most unadyisedly about “ When we ge 
to Plymouth,” and “ When the Admiral and I give 
our first. ball, I shall insist on your being at it.” 
Philip accepts’ her invitations, which partake of 
the nature of a royal mandate, and despises ‘her .a 
little for “giving them, in that way to a’ fellow 
who doesn’t care for her,’ and dislikes her more 
than a little for having wounded Olive, his Olive! 

A dozen packages arrive from a dozen different 
shops; for Mrs. Tollington is quite determined to 
hoist her flag with much splendor and pomp. | In 
imagination she sees and hears people“ taking her 
for Admiral Tollington’s daughter,” and she frames 
many prettily-worded sentences, by means of 
which to undeceive them. ‘“‘ Youth and I parted 
when [ married, and how anyone can take me for 
Admiral Tollington’s daughter now I ¢an’t im- 
agine,” is one of her pet phrases, But all the 
while she says it she tries to look seventeen, and 
flatters herself that she succeeds in doing 801 

The new and brilliant plumage in which she is 
going to preen herself for her flight, into the new 
fields, claims her attention now, and so the two men 
are left to themselves, _As her dress. rustles rich- 


ly out of sight, Admiral Tollington dashes right 


into the heart of the matter which is) interesting 
them both. t oy i 

“Why did Miss Aveland leave my, wife?”) he 
says. , ‘‘ I see you. know !”” ty ) 

The impulse to tell the truth is, upon Philip for 
an instant, but only for an ‘instant.. Then he 
checks it, as is his wont, He assails bis conscience 
for so doing by telling himself that it is morally 
wrong to make ill feeling between man and wife. 
Further, he tells himself that he does not know 
what really transpired when Olive left Mrs, Tol 
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lington’s house in a rage. “Olive’s temperament 
is always warm,” he reminds himself, “and women 
always exaggerate matters of feeling. On the 
whole "—well, on the whole, he resolves to be 
strictly non-committal. It would be inexcusable 
on his part. to make poor old Tollington uncom- 
fortable, and Mrs. Tollington is really a very nice 
little woman. So he says: 

“Miss Aveland is a yery reserved girl, I think; 
and I understood at the time from Mrs. Tollington 
that the want of confidence in her on Miss Ave- 
land’s part distressed her; but I really know or 
remember very little about it.” 

“Do you think” (and now Admiral Tollington 
fixes a keener gaze than he has fixed before on the 
open and ingenuous countenance of his wife’s new 
friend, that “charming Mr. Fletcher who had saved 
her life”) “do you think there is any love-affair at 
the bottom of it? do you think any fellow has 
been playing fast and loose with Olive Ave- 
land ?” : 

He pushes the wine with some vehemence to- 
ward Philip as he asks this, and Philip noncha- 
lantly fills his glass before he replies : 

“] can’t fancy any fellow being such a fool.” 

“ Neither can I, sir ; neither can I,” the old sailor 
says, lashing himself into wrath at the bare suppo- 
tion; “but something has gone wrong with Olive 
Aveland, and J’ll find out what it is, and who it is; 
and the doer of it shall not go unpunished, though 
her father is dead.” 

Philip bows his head approvingly. The senti- 
ment pleases him very well, for he likes to feel 
that Olive—Olive who loves him with such utter 
devotion—is properly appreciated by other people. 
He feels quite certain, too, that no unpleasant re- 
sults to himself will attend Admiral Tollington’s 
investigation. For Olive will be staunch, Olive 
will never betray him, or witness against him in 
any way. He feels almost complacent about his 
own conduct when he, considers how it has won 
him the unswerving fidelity of such a one as Olive 
Aveland. 

Wrapt in his own meditation concerning the 
change in the child of his old friend, Admiral Tol- 
lington becomes silent and self-absorbed. . There- 
fore it is an agreeable change, presently, to go into 
the drawing-room and have tea poured out for him 
by the fair hands of Mrs. Tollington, Philip feels. 
She tries to be winningly gushing to her husband ; 
but his attention is given rather to the evening pa- 
per than to her, So presently she makes a sign to 
Philip, and he goes and takes a low chair by the 
side of-her sofa. 

“J want to ask you something as a friend who 
has your interest very much at heart,” she be- 
gins, in a very low tone; and Philip suppresses 
the laugh into which he is almost betrayed, and 
asks : 

“What is it?”” 

“ T could not bear to see you, the man who saved 
my life, fall a victim to any designing manmuvre. 
Why did you stay behind when we came away 
from that shop to-day ?” 

“T staid to speak to Miss Aveland,” he says, 
boldly, for it rather pleases him to see Mrs, Tol- 
lington grow flushed, and vexed, and confused, in 
her friendly eagerness to save him from every wo- 
man’s toils. A few soft words will always bring 
Mrs. Tollington round again, and the speaking of 
soft words to women does not at all overtask Philip 
Fletcher. 

“T thought so, I feared so. Oh, Mr. Fletcher, I 
shall speak to you as a sister might; I can’t bear 
to think of you as trifling with anyone; and still 
less ean I bear to think that you have any serious 
intentions about Miss Aveland. I have an instinct 
against her—I’ve had it from the first,” and Mrs, 
Tollington tries hard to make a shudder, convulses 
her frame slightly as she finishes her sentence, 

“Let us all talk of something pleasanter,” the 
arch-hypocrite says; “Jet us talk of the laurels 
you will win as the Naval Queen of whatever port 
you're going to.” 

*. “ Which means,” she says, shanply, “Jet us leave 
Miss Aveland’s name out of the conversation. 
Why.are you so guarded about her? Why can’t 
you bear to hear me speak the truth about her ?” 

~ Mrs. Tollington has unconsciously raised her 
voice while asking these questions, and to her an- 
noyance, when she pauses for an answer, she sees 
her husband’s eyes fixed upon her in undisguised 


amazement. Philip sees this too; but he is neither 
annoyed nor perplexed. This is not the kind of 
thing that upsets Philip’s equanimity. 

“Ladies? instincts always amuse me,” he says, 
slowly rising up and strolling over nearer to the 
lamp-lighted and journal-laden table; “‘my cousins 
have them to a great extent, and the people they 
abuse most frightfully at first generally turn out 
to be their bosom friends after a time”. 

“ And deceive them in the end,” Mrs, Tollington 
interrupts. But Philip won’t pursue the conver- 
sation with her. He picks up the Zimes, which 
Admiral Tollington has just thrown down, and, 
with a careless “ Any news to-night sir?” begins 
to read it—leaving Mrs. Tollington with a feeling 
of being foiled, and of having shown her cards too 
openly. 

Philip, sauntering away composedly to a small 
Bohemian club soon after this, little suspects that 
he is being arraigned at the bar of the Admiral’s 
honest opinion, tried, and found wanting. He has 
searcely made his adieux to the Tollingtons, and 
bowed himself out of the room, before the Ad- 
miral opens his battery upon that fair fortress, his 
wife. 

“There’s something about this new friend of 
yours that I don’t like, my dear—something I 
don’t like at all.” 

“But I have no new friends,” the lady says, 
languidly leaning back, and putting her feet up on 
the sofa with an air that denotes extreme lassi- 
tude. Then she makes a bold stroke to disarm 
him. 

“T was so glad to hear Mr. Fletcher’ say good- 
night; he might have seen an hour ago how 
wearied I was; but young men are so inconsider- 
ate; because it pleased him to stay and talk to 
you”. 

“Tt seemed to me that it pleased him to stay 
and talk to you,” Admiral Tollington grunts. Not 
that he does himself or anybody else the injustice 
of disliking to see the wife he looks upon as young 
and pretty, and attractive, the recipient of atten- 
tions from men who are like unto her in that they 
are young and attracive, too; but he has a well- 
grounded and justifiable horror of any attempt 
being made to hoodwink him. _And it certainly 
has appeared to him to-night that the low tones, 
and the lady’s reproof to her guest, savor of greater 
intimacy than he had been told existed between 
the pleasant-looking pair. 

Mrs. Tollington pulls the flimsy handkerchief 
with which she has been veiling her eyes from the 
light off her face, and placidly regards her hus- 
band. 

““ My dear,” she says, in gentle, deprecating re- 
monstrances, “you forget! he is not a new friend ; 
it is some months since he saved my life at the 
peril of his own. Oh, that terrible day! don’t let 
me speak aboutit ;” and Mrs. Tollington heaves a 
thrilling, sighing sob which she hopes will close 
the conversation. 

“T can believe that the fellow is plucky enough,” 
Admiral Tollington says, heartily. He would 
feel heartily grateful to any man, however 
much of a miscreant that man might be, who 
had saved Mrs. Tollington’s life. But — yes, 
he can’t help feeling that there is a “but” about 
this young man; and he can’t resist the inclina- 
tion to word his feeling, 

“But he didn’t speak out about Miss Aveland in 


|astraight-forward way ; J overheard your conversa- 


tion with him, of course, my dear; and, moreover, 
I had been questioning him concerning the cause 
of her cutting herself adrift from you in the way 
she did. I fancied he knew something about it; 
and now I’m sure.” 

“Are you?” Mrs. 
“why—how ?” 

“He knows all about it,” Admiral Tollington 
persists, clinging to the portion of the subject that 
is most interesting to himself, as it concerns Olive, 
and disregarding his wife's question. ‘ He knows 
all about it; and he’s too much of a sea-lawyer 
to answer me plainly; so, my dear, I must come 
to you for all the information you can give me 
about that poor child, whose father was as good a 
seaman and as gallant an officet as ever trod the 
quarter-deck. Many’s the boat action and eutting- 
out expedition that poor Aveland and I have been 
in together,” Admiral Tollington continues, witha 
lapse into the tenderly reminiscent frame of mind 


Tollington says, faintly ; 


that lerves him unprotected, and shows Mrs. Tol- 
lington where the weak places are in his armer. 

“Do tell me about some of those exploits,” she 
says, rousing herself up, and leaning on her elbow, 
and making her eyes sparkle with enthusiasm. 
“JT have always been half crazy about naval 
adventures and anecdotes ; I used to worry papa 
dreadfully to get him to tell me about the storms 
and engagements he had been in. Do you know 
papa got fifteen awful wounds in one action—a 
boat action I think it was—thirteen on one leg, 
and four on his back and shoulders, and two 
frightful ones on his head” 

‘That makes nineteen! you said fifteen,” Ad- 
miral Tollington interrupts. He is interested in 
the story of the mutilated condition of Mrs. Tol- 
lington’s papa ; but, above all things, he likes ac- 
curacy when dealing with facts ! 

“TJ made a mistake—it was nineteen,” Mrs. Tol- 
lington replies, promptly. “ How he lived through 
it was a marvel to everyone; the doctors said his 
tenacity of life was surprising.” 

“What was it in?” Admiral Tollington asks, 
paying the fair biographer the compliment of tak- 
ing off his glasses, and settling himself near the 
fire to listen comfortably. 

“Oh, a boat action!” 

“ But where ?” 

“Somewhere off the North American station,” 
Mrs. Tollington answers, yawning. She has turn- 
ed the edge of the sword—her admiral has forgot- 
ten Philip and Olive, and so her naval enthusiasm 
is waning fast. 

“Never mind, never mind,” Admiral Tollington 
says, complacently, nodding his head; ‘1’ll look 
it out in ‘James’ Naval History’ to-morrow ; prob- 
ably there is an honorable mention made of such 
an affair as that. I'll make an extract of it for 
you, my dear.” 

For a moment Mrs. Tollington nermits herself 
to féel furious with her painstaking, practical] 
spouse. Why will he persist: in tracing things to 
their source ? “Tt’'s utterly impossible,” she 
feels, “to talk civily and gracefully to a man who 
will have every lightly-mentioned detail authenti- 
cated.” But having involved herself in a web, it 
behooves her to wriggle out of it ;-so she ‘says: 

‘“T dare say I have made more of it than it ac- 
tually was—blundered, in some way or other, I 
was always so enthusiastic and imaginative. that 
poor papa couldn’t recognize his own. stories, very 
often, when I told them ‘back to him/again. So I 
won’t be disappointed, dear, if you don’t bring me 
a very gratifying extract from ‘James’s History,’ 
after all; but do tell me some of your escapes and 
adventures. I want to know all that you’ve ever 
done; I’m not one of the fashionably-cold, indif- 
ferent wives, dear, who know littlé and care less 
about the méans by which their husbands have 
won distinction ; tell me.” : 

So she purrs upon him, making him believe that 
she is hungering to hear how he has fought, won, 
and made a name she is proud of. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MISS WESTCOTT INTERVENES. 


THe sun rises upon the first day of the “ Win- 
staple week ;” and the Winstaple week is a period 
from which men date events in this border-land 
district. Two balls are given in it. The hunt 
ball, which is good, and the county ball, which is 
better, the privileged say, because it is so hedged 
in with patrician traditions and rules and regula- 
tions, that all respectable people who are not 
“county people” are miserable at it. 

These balls belong rather to the order of Old 
World festivities. The potentates of the land drive 
in from long distances, and put up for two or three 
days at one or other of the ancient inns of the 
place, where they are treated to rather more cere- 
monial, and regarded with rather more outward 
awe, than falls to the lot of crowned heads travel- 
ing through the busier haunts of men nowadays. 

The hunt ball is by far the gayer affair of the 
two, for it falls on the night of the day of the best 
meet of the'season, and nearly tne whole of the 
crowded field attend the ball at night. And they 
are all in most sportsman-like and justifiable high 
spirits, for the run has been a tremendous one, and 
one of the monarchs of Exmoor held out till he 
reached the very heart of Winstaple, where ke 
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died like a king facing his foe. The prettiest 
Miss Westcott has the honor of being mentioned 
as the only lady out who rode well up the whole 
day, and was in at the death, after all,  Ar- 
dent admirers of the chase are very much 
at the feet of this young Diana to-night. They 
are in ecstasies about her pluck and prowess. “It 
would have been nothing if it had been a quick 
thing,” they say; ‘ but it had been anything but 
a ‘quick thing,’ and yet she and her horse came 
up fresh and full of anxiety at the finish. It is a 
full and sufficient proof that she knows what she is 
about in the saddle, and “doesn’t go. fooling 
about, and bucketing her horse to pieces for a 
show-off.” 

The fresh, fair, handsome, light-haired girl is 
the Queen of the Revels indisputably. In spite of 
the severe run through the biting air, she does 
not seem one whit fatigued, but is leaping through 
every round dance like a young leopardess, And 
her favorite and most frequent partner is Phil 
Fletcher—her cousin Ronald’s tutor. 

There is no guile about Miss Westcott, and un- 
questionably there is nothing secretive nor under- 
hand, She tells Phil that she “ likes dancing with 
him better than any of the rest,” so openly and 
earnestly that Sir Galahad himself could have done 


no other than Phil does—namely, ask heragain and 


again. The goddess of the chase doesn’t mind his 
absorbed silence in the least. How can he talk, poor 
fellow, when all his attention is given to the grand 
entrance door through which it is possible Madge 
Roden may enter at any moment. 

His good-tempered young partner takes a 
hearty interest in life all round, and so, though 
she hagn’t the slightest objection to Phil’s_si- 
lence she wonders at the unwonted taciturnity, 
and can’t help noticing the direction his eyes take 
perpetually. Presently she indicates a spot into 
which she desires to be propelled, in order to re- 
cover the breath which has ebbed away to. the 
strains of the La belle Helene Waltz. As Fate 
wills it, this spotis near the door, 

Certainly a handsome, striking girl is Miss West- 
eott. Rather redundant, perhaps, but not too 
much so for a big ball-room. Her bright erepe 
hair would look tangled and untidy, probably, if 
things about her were on a smaller scale. But as 
it is, fluffiness and puffiness predominates, and her 
hair only strikes one as being the most luxuriant 
in the room. Altogether, with her bright, laugh- 
ing, upturned face, her tall, full figure, and that 
irrepressible air of hers,which is as natural to her as 
shining is to the sun, she is a very prominent figure 
in the ever-changing view of the ball-room. And 
the man who is most frequently by her side is 
handsome and distinguished. 

* Are you looking for any one, Phil?” she asks, 
presently, when her breath has come. back sufli- 
ciently to enable her to articulate.“ Are you anx- 
ious about Ronald? My sister is keeping him out 
of mischief.” 

“Tthink when this waltz is over I'll look him 
up though,” Phil answers; “a hunt dinner, and a 
hunt dance "——. 

“To say nothing of so many pretty faces, may 
prove too much for Master Ronald’s head, mayn’t 
they?” she interrupts, laughingly. ‘‘ What would 
my august aunt say if Ronald fell in love with 
some pretty unknown here to-night? she’d expire 
if she thought my sister indulged his boyish pro- 
pensity to flirt; but if she married beneath him !— 
oh! poor Phil! you'd have a time of it.” 

Miss Westvott laughs out in genuine enjoyment 
of her own conceit as she says this, and in her ex- 
uberance of spirit places her hand on Phil’s shoul- 
der, and gives the signal for one more round, and 
they go off together, a handsome, much-observed 

air. 

“ She calls him “Phil” in mere thoughtlessness, 
as girls do so many things which they had better 
leave undone; and though he has never wished her 
to do it, it cannot be said that he actualiy dislikes 
it, for it drops with most friendly, and ‘nothing 
more,” naturalness from Miss Westcott’s tongue. 
So they swing round together, her draperies swirl- 
ing out in the unfluttering way that tells one that 
the “waltzers are waltzing in time,” and with the 
same look of “zest” about her with which she 
had followed the hounds the whole day. And un- 
interested people look at them, and think “ they're 
a fine-looking pair,” and that is all, 
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But one interested person, who has come into 
the room just before this pair started from the 
door-way, just in time to hear that last sentence 
of the young lady’s, “Poor Phil! you’d have a 
time of it,” stands still, heart smitten at once, 
though she knows it not herself, by the words and 
the sight. 

To other people Phil and Miss Westcott are a 
pair of ordinary good-looking mortals; and that 
they should dance a great deal together, and that 
the girl should call him “Phil,” are matters of 
very little moment to anybody, But to this new- 
comer they mean so much! Madge Roden feels 
instinctively that the large blonde wif ruffled hair 
—who addresses him familiarly by his Christian 
name—is the special Miss Westcott at whose feet 
Philip affirmed his cousin to be—the same whoxe 
clever riding to-day is the theme of the hour. 

Miss Roden, senior, and the Hendersons are close 
by her, and Madge can’t help wondering whether 
or not they heard the words that will goon ringing 
in her ears—whether or not they are noticing the 
air of intimaey which is the oniy thing she sees in 
this brilliantly-lighted room? Before she can 
solve these doubts a variety of men are undulating 
before her, programmes and pencils in hand, and 
Madge has pledged herself for all the best dances 
before she realizes that by so doing she has cut 
herself off from all chances of having a few quiet 
words with Phil. 

The waltz ends, and the waltzers either patrol 
solemnly well in view of their seniors, or van- 
ish into some kindly obscurity, where every whis- 
pered word is not noticed and commented upon 
by the many who have had their day, and are 
grievously pained to see others having it, We 
who are in the sere, we who are waning, can well 
understand the feeling, and oncht to be lenient to 
it. All the glory of a“‘ball” is over for a wo- 
man when men no longer jostle one another in 
their haste to secure her for somany dances. There 
comes, indeed, later on, a time of fuller and more 
perfect triumph than we could ever have known in 
our self-absorbed youth; and that is when our 
daughters take the field ! , 

Madge is sitting down; her dress—a French 
combination of blue velvet and blue tulle (com- 
posed insuch a way that beholders wonder that 
they haven’t always thought “ velvet proper ball- 
room wear for a girl”) half concealed by the am- 
pler trains of laces of her aunt and Mrs. Hender- 
son, who are,on either side of her—her face 
wholly concealed by the rather massive figure of 
the member for the division of the county, who is 
to be her partner in the ensuing gallop. But 
though she can not be seen, she can see—and 
hear! 

Distinet from the tramp of the multitude, she 
hears one voice; and she loses the whole gist of 
an intelligent remark that the aforesaid member is 
making to her, in her anxiety to hear what that 
voice says: 

“TJ shall try to get Ronald away when I’ye found 
your mamma for you; the long run and this hot 
room have been too much for the boy’s head.” 

“Nonsense!” the Diana of the day responds 
promptly; “the boy’s head isn’t worth thinking 
about if it can’t stand a long run and a hot room; 
look at me.” 

Phil laughs, and utters some meaningless, semi- 
gallant words, that are accepted by the girl her- 
self, and by uninterested listeners around her, as 
Society’s small verbal change, But they are not 
so accepted by Madge. Phil has found his fate in 
this big, rather boisterous blonde! She is sure 
of it; and so she makes a struggle to magnani- 
mously consider Miss Westcott ‘a very fine, hand- 
some girl.” 

Simultaneously, she perceives that Mrs. Hender- 
son and Phil have recognized one another,and that 
Phil is advancing to speak to that lady. The next 
moment Madge is shaking hands with him herself, 
and the next she is whisked off by her partner, for 
the gallop has begun: and then, as Miss Westcott 
is claimed and carried off, Phil forgets his anxiety 
about his pupil, and places himself between Aunt 
Lucy and is. Henderson. 

The memories of her parting scene, and her 
parting injunctions to the young fellow, are very 
present with Mrs, Henderson as he sits down and 
asks her eagerly for ‘‘news,” She knows what 
he wants to hear, She knows that the rumor of 


the breaking off of Madge’s engagement has gone 
abroad, and that he is asking to have it verified. 

But she has scorched his fingers once, and she 

will bé very chary how she fans love-flames in the | 
future. ‘ 

But she answers him very gently : | 

“News! my dear boy, if I gave you my news 
what a bore you would think me! it would be all ’ 
about the village joys, and woes, and clubs. Tell | 
me news, rather; tell me about your mother and 
sisters.” 

“They are quite well,” he answers, coolly, for: 
he considers that she is repelling him unjustly. So» 4 
he turns to Aunt Luey. ‘ \ 

“ How well Miss Roden is looking,” he says. 

“Yes,” Aunt Lucy answers, hurriedly, thinking 

of the fever this young man’s imprudence brought: 
upon her beloved niece, and wishing, with all her- 
heart, that there were no young men in the world | 
to upset existing and agreeable arrangements. 
“Yes, poor dear child; she was sadly shattered by | 
that ¢errible affair, and it will leave its traces on 
her for life, I fear;” and Aunt Luey gathers her- 
garments more closely about her, and fans herself 
vigorously, as though she would put the remains of” 
the fever to flight by that means, And Phil feels. 
strangely downcast; for he thinks that the “ ter-- 
rible affair” to which Aunt Lucy alludes with such 
ireful impatience, is the breaking off of the en-: 0 
gagement with his cousin. 

“But it’s past and over now,” Mrs, Henderson 
puts in, kindly, for she too is thinking of Madge’s: 
illness, “and we'll agree never to speak of it again. 
Who is that fine-looking-girl you were dancing with | 
when we came in, Phil ?” | 

“Miss Westcott, the cousin of my pupil.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Henderson says her “Oh!” so- 
significantly that Philip blushes with annoyance, as 
he feels that Mrs. Henderson is thinking what is 
not the case. Before he can master this annoy-. ‘ ; 
ance, and say something coolly critical about Miss 
Westcott that shall undeceive his hearers, the gal- 
lop comes toa clattering end, and Madge is re- 
stored to her place. 

Now is his time, and he seizes it. He pleads 
with an eagerness he can’t subdue for the next 
dance—for any—for one at least. And Madge has 
to shake her head, and declare hergelf “ engaged 
for all.” : 

He looks round hopelessly, wondering whether 
anyone of the men who have so unwarrantably 
stolen a march on him will have the decent feel-. 
ing to renounce her to him. And Madge mean- 
while looks down and plays with her programme as 
it dangles from her fan, and wonders whether or 
not Phil will “ arrange it,” with some one to whom 
a dance with her will be but as water unto wine,, 
compared to what it will be to Phil. 

But he does not read the truth in her face, and 
so the opportunity slips, as does many a prized one 
from us all in life, and Madge gets into a vortex 
of the other men; and for all the good Phil gains 
from her society, he might have staid away from 
the hunt ball this night. 

But there comes. moment when an unwary man 
leaves her on a fruitless errand after her cloak, in | 
which she wants to wrap herself as she proceeds | 
down to supper. And in that moment Phil is by ; v/ 
her side. | 

“T want to hear you say that you forgive mé | 
everything that happened the last time I saw you,” 
he says, eagerly ; “and I want you to tell me if the 
friendship I so proudly thought I had gained then 
is to be withdrawn from me altogether now.” 

“T have nothing to forgive—if I had, I'd do its 
and as for the rest, everything is altered, you 
know; and so, perhaps, we had better not try to 
go on building up, when the very foundation of | 
what we built upon is broken down.” 

She hardly knows why she says this. She is 
only certain that she wishes him to know that 
Philip and herself have severed their bonds, and 
that she will not hastily form another bond, even 
of friendship. So she dispirits and unwittingly 
deceives him. 3 

Still he follows ker down, and gets close to her 
at supper, and is preparing to try to touch once 
more the old spring of interest in himself—to 
wake the chords that have made the only music of 
his life, when Miss Westcott and a boy partner, 
who bores her, take up a position next to him. | 

Miss Westcott is really “fond of Phil Fletcher,” 
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She would use these very words in speaking of 
him to anyone, use them openly, and believe in 
very truth that they exactly expressed her unsenti- 
mental regard for him. We know little of our- 
selves, even the most self-analytically disposed 
of us. 

She is frank to a fault, this boisterous young 
being with the blonde hair, and so now, directly 
she finds herself next to Phil, who never bores her, 
she audibly expresses her delight, for she will be 
able to get away from the boy who does. And 
Madge listens to the effusive words that bespeak 
such well-grounded intimacy, and that so fatally 
confirm the statement Philip had made about his 
cousin being awfully gone on one ef these girls. 
Listens, and lets the scorn in her heart for the 
facility with which people love and unlove, and for 
the fickleness of herself and others, display itself 
in her averted face and her cool manner. 

“T knew you wouldn’t go, Phil,” Miss West- 
cott begins; “I felt sure of you for the after- 
supper round dances; they’re always the best, 
and we always belong to each other for them, don’t 
we?” 

Madge tingles. She does not know that this 
remark is made by Miss Westcott for the purpose 
#f ridding herself for the rest of the night of her 
youthful attache, in whose mind calf-love had just 
developed the knowledge that heis, as his sisters 
have often told him, “ but an awkward hobblede- 
hoy.” Poor fellow! He too has his strictly pri- 
vate miseries, even as he stands here smiling the 
uneasy loose kind of smile, that will not limit itself, 
of indecision and awkwardness. He has suddenly 
become conscious of so many things of which he 
had been happily oblivious. He knows #hat he 
has nothing to say for himself—nothing, that is, 
that a girl can care to hear; he knows that the 
line of scarlet flesh between his cuff and his 
glove, which won’t keep buttoned, is a hideous 
thing in woman’s eyes. He knows that when he 
flops about in a gallop, or conducts himself like a 
surging wave in a waltz, that his partner must think 
him a mere bungling boy. He could almost have 
eried just now when he found himself panting, and 
heard himself puffing, after two sharp rounds, at 
the end of which Diana’s breathing powers were in 
as perfect order as when they started. He is nine- 
teen, and Ronald Westcott is only nineteen, but 
Miss Westcott’s young adorer knows well that 
neither she nor any other woman would venture 
to treat Ronald with the mixture of familiarity and 
unconcern with which they treat himself. He can’t 
understand it, and he is miserable, even as he stands 
bearing the burden of Miss Westcott’s fan and 
bouquet (he has sent her the bouquet himself), and 
handkerchief, and wine-glass, while that young 
being calmly disposes of her mayonaise and gives 
all her attention to Phil Fletcher. 

Presently Madge feels that Miss Westcott is 
whispering to Phil. She cannot hear a word; 
she would not hear a word if she could. But she 
is annoyed at the mere fact; and it must be con- 
ceded that she is unwarrantably annoyed, for 
has she not done her best to chill him off to- 
night ? 

“ Who’s the pretty girl in blue?” Miss Westcott 
asks—“ bewitching dress, too; how well it would 
suit me!” Not the least of the young Diana’s 
charms is her open and undisguised pleasure in her 
own appearance. You cannot call it vanity. 

“Tt is Miss Roden,” Phil mutters, fervently hop- 
ing that Madge will not hear him. 

“Oh! the one who was engaged to your cousin ; a 
shame to have broken with such a nice fellow ;” 
and now she addresses the youthful victim of her 
bow and spear aloud, “‘ Mr. Mervyn, may I ask you 
to go and see where mamma is? I won't wander 
about in search of her till I know exactly where 
she is.” 

He feebly shakes his chains. 

“Shall I find you here again if I dogo?” 

«“ Well yes, you'll find me if my partner has not 
claimed me,” she says, blithely ; and as he goes on 
her mission, she turns to Phil, and laughs out un- 
guardedly. , j 

“Under the circumstances, I don’t suppose it 
will be very shocking if I ask you to take a turn or 
two with me, Phil. I can’t stand that boy any long- 
er”” And she rises as she says it, and Phil is 
obliged to go off with her, without another word 
from Madge, without even a look. 


The circumstances to which Miss Westcott had 
so carelessly referred are simply these: that he has 
been living in her father’s house for many weeks ; 
that they are as intimate as brother and sister ; and 
that they dance together nearly every night. But 
Madge feels swre that by “ under the circumstances” 
“ that overpowering girl” means their engagement. 
And the glory of the ball is gone. 

She goes rather languidly through the rest of 
her engagements, but still she finds greater plea- 
sure—no! not pleasure, but greater peace—in 
dancing than in sitting down; for she is shrink- 
ingly afraid of the remarks that may fall from 
Aunt Lucy and Mrs. Henderson. Everything con- 
nected with the one subject has stood out in such 
vivid colors before Madge this night, that she 
thinks the others must have seen it also. Natu- 
rally she has no admiration left for Miss West- 
cott. But she could ill bear to hear Phil’s choice 
criticised by those two friends of hers. 

At length she makes the very young lady-like 
plea to her partner of requiring change of air, and 
indicates a wish to go out into one of the bench- 
lined corridors and sit down, out of the whirl. She 
feels that she may do this with impunity, for her 
partner is that same Mr. Mervyn who is wearing 
his heart upon his sleeve for Miss Westcott. 
Madge knows well that there will be no trouble 
with him. She has not “ridden to hounds all 
day, and come as fresh as paint to the ball to- 
night,” as he enthusiastically describes Miss West- 
cott having done. And she isright. All his soul 
is with the young Diana of the day, though his 
body reposes upon the hard bench at Madge’s 
side. ; 

Presently she begs him “not to stay with her, 
but to get another partner and finish it.” And 
this she does really in mercy to the boy, who keeps 
on craning his neck to look through the door-way 
at the gyrating form of his love’s youngdream. He 
obeys her with an obedient haste that he is 
heartily ashamed of, but that he is quite powerless 
to repress. The fact is, he has stimulated himself 
to the point of determining to “ put it to the test,” 
this night. His hand, heart, and possessions will 
be offered to Miss Westcott before the “lights are 
dead, the garlands shed,” in the waxing light of 
day. 

Wearily Madge sits there alone, her eyes fixed 
on the changing figures, but not seeing one of 
them. Suddenly the seat by her side is taken, and 
Phil Fletcher asks : 

“T have watched for this moment to find you 
disengaged ; do give me a turn.” 

“T have dismissed my partner on the plea of be. 
ing too tired to dance any more,” she says, eva- 
sively, and Phil lowers his head and pleads. 

“Not with me, as a proof to me that you haven't 
altogether ceased to take a little friendly interest 
in me?” 

“Friendly interest! Under the circumstances, 
even that is impossible.” 

For an instant he harbors the delusion that the 
girl loved Philip too well to endure any communi- 
cation with Philip’s relations now. Then he ban- 
ishes it, and is about to say something which shall 
proye to her, at least, that his interest in her is 
deeper than ever, when again Miss Westcott inter- 
venes. 

This time she comes flying up with real dismay 
on her face, and does not even see Madge. “ Dear 
Phil,” she begins, “do come; Ronald has taken 
too much wine, I’m afraid, and he’s broken a. big 
looking-glass ; papa can’t manage him.” 

Tt was true. Ronald and a big cavalry sword, 
with which he had been practicing a little harmless 
fencing, were the innocent means of deepening 
Madze’s conviction of Phil being Mrs. Westcott’s 
“dia''Phil” in very truth, “1 will be back di- 
rectly,” are his parting words as he goes off in 
search of his charge; and even at the doorhe turns 
round and gives her a look that plainly entreats 
her to “wait for him.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“HOPE TELLS A FLATTERING TALE.” 

For three woefully expectant days Olive Ave- 
land has endured the suspense—now she simply 
lives through it. All of us know the difference 
that exists between these two passive fornis of 
misery, or, if we have not learned it already, we 


shall learn it by-and-by. But I believethat the 
last-named stage is, in reality, the stagnant period 
that must intervene before the death of any great 
suffering. 

The fourth day dawns, and, as Olive raises her- 
self and a ae for the day, the wicked prayer 
is on her lips that she ‘may not live to see anoth- 
er.” In that same moment she is helped and for- 
given ; for the prayer that she utters, which really 


comes from her heart, is “she may live to know 


how wise it all is.” 

“Oh, happiness! our being’s end and aim.” 
What servile misery we all go through in seeking 
to make you our own familiar friend. And you 
shun us the more determinately, the more we pur- 
sue you, and force upon us the conviction that you 
are very much like the denizens of this wicked 
world, after all—never accessible to those who 
really need you. 

No letter from Philip rests on her breakfast- 
table, throwing a halo over it. Her rather dry 
bread and butter nearly chokes her as she tries to 
begin that “crushing out” system which she has 
half-vowed to carry through. He is free, and he 
does not use his freedom to come near her. “Jf 
he does not seek me, I will not let my life be laid 
waste by thoughts of him any longer,” she says in 
her heart, with fierce determination. 

Weak, weak, “as the first that fell of woman- 
kind,” as she is, she does really make strong and 
earnest efforts, all this day, to forget that this man 
lives, corroding her life! She endeavors, with all 
her power of argument, to prove to herself that 
he is a commonplace character enough, selfish, and 
not too largely endowed with principle. She ac- 
cepts the truth of the statements she makes to 
herself concerning him, and loves him just as well 
as if she disbelieved them all. 

Olive, in short, belongs to that order of women 
—and it is not a small one, unfortunately—who 
do not fall in love with the good qualities of men. 
Women of this type detect the “one virtue” 
(overlaid as it may be by a thousand crimes), and 
justify their affection by it. Or they fail in de- 
tecting any virtue at all, and still love the poor 
sinner out of very pity. 

As she goes into her lodgings this night, she 
tells herself that henceforth Philip’s reign over 
her heart shall be a seeret and unacknowledged 
one. He shall never have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he may leave her for any length of time 
and always be sure of a welcome when it pleases 
him to come. “Good-bye, my dear dead hope,” 
she says; “I’ve not even you left to me in the 
world now.” And as she so resigns. herself, he 
comes across the room to her. 

These three days, that have been so desperately 
long, and full of painful uncertainty to Olive, have 
been days of temptation and struggle to Philip, 
He knows what Olive does not. realize—that it 
would be a greater cruelty, on his part, to marry 
her than to part with her at once and forever. He 
knows that poverty with a wife and children, how- 
ever much he loved them, would brutalize him. 
And he knows that, being what he is, he has no 
reasonable hope of ever emerging out of poverty 
by his own exertions. Further, he knows that in 
the presenee of the girl all this knowledge is like- 
ly to prove vain, ; . 

So, for three days, he has been struggling against 
his inclination to be soothed by a sight of the one 
being in the world to whom he is the first and the 
dearest. But a sight of her woe-lined face, as she 
went to work this morning (he has waited for an 
hour each day to see her come out), has toppled 
down his resolution. And so behold him here at 
the eleventh hour! 

Here as her friend only, not as her lover. He 
has sworn solemnly to himself that nothing shall 
tempt him to the injustice of being more than 
calmly friendly with Olive Aveland. He has some 
vain and feeble notion “ that, in turn, herown good 
sense will tell her that it is folly for them never to 
see one another ; and to be apparently at fend, 
though marriage is out of the question.” 

He never pauses to consider, as he himself will not 
be injured by the arrangement, that it is one to 
ruin Olive, in people’s estimation. There will be 
comfort to himin her society. What does it mat- 
ter to Philip at what cost to the girl this comfort 
is purchased ? ‘ 

“Tshould have called on you before,” he glibly 
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and falsely explais, as soon as they have shaken 
hands coldly, “‘but I’ve been looking about to find 
employment.” Then, as Olive vouchsafes no an- 
swer, does not even look at him, he goes on; ‘ My 
prospects have altered very much since I saw you 
last; do you know in what way?” 

She turns her face toward him now, and it is 
steady as a rock as she says: 

“T have heard from Madge Roden,” 

“Then you know that my engagement with her is 
broken off ?” 

“Yes,” Olive says. “Why?” 

She is hungering for him to say, “Because I 
love you, Olive.” But he isa wise young man. 
Such a speech would mean a wedding-ring very 
soon; and, very soon after that, all the subter- 
fuges, and woes, and petty miseries of a ten 
pound householder. So he sagaciously does vio- 
lence to his inclinations, which would lead him to 
make the very speech Olive is vainly imagining, 
and answers instead : 

“Miss Roden grew tired of me, I suppose.” 

“Tecan hardly think that of Madge,” she says, 
slowly; “she is sucha faithful-hearted girl. “It 
is human, I suppose, to value a thing more 
highly when we have lost it; there was a time 
when you certainly did not duly prize Madge 
Roden or her love.” 

“Don’t you reproach me for that, Olive,” he 
cries, quickly. Then he feels that these words 
may be taken as the advanced guard of a whole 
regiment of “ follies,” if he does not neutralize 
their impression, and adds: 

*To be perfectly candid with you” (how nat- 
ural it isto distrust the veracity of words that are 
prefaced in this way) “I did not value what I have 
lost highly enough until I lost it: but ’m making 
up for that careless appreciation now. You 
musn’t be hard on me, Olive; I have a horrible 
feeling of isolation upon me; my own people 
have cooled considerably toward me of late, and,, 
if they hadn’t, lam not sufficiently pleased with 
my cousin Phil’s conduct to risk meeting him. 
Tf it were not for the Tollingtons and—you,” he 
says, hesitatingly,” I should be as solitary a fellow 
as there is in London.” 

Again there is silence on Olive’s part. She is 
most profoundly perplexed by Philip’s manner and 
his words. But, in the midst of her cruel per- 
plexity, she stands fast to her determination to 
make no sign that shall show him she is still his 
to torture as he likes. That he will torture her 
horribly she knows; but he shall not know it. 

“ Admiral Tollington is coming to see you,” 
he presently jerks out; “how fond he seems of 
you, Olive.” 

Asofter look—one of gratitude—gleams in 
Olive’s eyes—poor, tear-stiffened eyes, that have 
been for many a long day set in circles of pain— 
and she says, warmly: 

“Tm glad he is coming; I hope he won’t bring 
that woman with him.” 

“Do you mean Mrs. Tollington ?” 

“Of course I mean Mrs. Tollington; Philip, I 
hate her!” 

“ She’s a good little creature enough, too,” he 
says, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Frivolous and a little vain, 
perhaps, but not a person to call such a passion as 
hate into existence, any more than she is one to 
call such a passion as love into existence.” 

He throws this last sentence as a sop to the 
Cerberus of Olive’s animus, Instead of being ap- 
peased by it, however, Olive is aggravated into 
saying: 

“Love! don’t speak of anything so holy as 
‘love’ in connection with such a creature as that,” 
and she lets go her lax hold of the siender rope of 
dignity in a moment. Then she checks herself, 
and adds, more moderately : 

“Pm neither generous nor just, I know it very 
‘well, when that woman is my topic, Philip. She 
did not wrong and misjudge me through obtuse- 
ness and stupidity; she did it with low cunning 
and carefully regulated spite. But you're right; 
she is not a person to call such a passion as hate 
into existence. For the future Pll only despise 


her—as I don’t despise anything else on earth,” 
‘she winds up, vehemently. i 
“$he’s not worth talking about,” Philip is be- 
ginning, but Olive interrupts him by saying, calmly : 
“Don’t shelve the subject in that way; I should 
like it better if you said, ‘Mrs. Tollington is a 
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friend of mine, and I won’t stay here and hear her 
abused.’ ” 

“And you would take advantage of that rash 
threat, and would go on abusing her, in order to 
rid yourself of my society ?” he questions, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Oh, yes! £ know what women are.” 

“You know what women are !” she repeats, with 
infinite scorn—infinite, assumed scorn, that is, for 
her heart is melting to his looks and tones with 
ignominious speed. ‘You know what women are! 
do you really think youdo? Why, you know 
nothing about them; you only understand shallow, 
puerile natures like Mrs. Tollington’s.” 

She is so ashamed of herself for having fallen 
back upon this unworthy subject of dispute, that 
she hastens to create a diversion directly the words 
are out of her lips, by making tea and offering 
Philip some. But Philip is not like Griffiths 
Poynter, who would have swallowed boiling water 
if offered to him by her fair hand. Philip detests 
tea at the hour when civilized man should be 
dining. He reminds himself that the Tollingtons 
—that “hospitable litthe woman, who has given 
him a general invitation, and her husband”—will 
be sitting down to adinner that would be more 
appetizing to the lady certainly if partaken of in 
company with some one besides her legal lord. 
And he has risen and said ‘“Good-evening” to 
Olive before he remembers that he dares not pre- 
sent himself, an unbidden guest, to the Tollingtons 
in morning dress. Still he goes, for there is 
nothing in Olive’s manner to detain him. 

Days pass and lengthen into weeks, and Philip 
continues calling on her fitfully, and making him- 
self and his poor prospects his chief topics. His 
hand lingers longer and longer in giving the greet- 
ing and parting clasp. He defers to her opinion 
as to the way in which he shall go to work in try- 
ing to procure remuuerative employment. And 
finally, he rushes to tell her of his first success 
with a return of all his old affectionate ardor, 
when he has secured the post of private secretary 
and amanuensis to Admiral Tollington. 

“Old Tollington is to be knighted for the promp- 
titude with which he resented something or other 
that was supposed to be an insult to the British 
flag. Olive you must let me write to you constant- 
ly, if it’s only to tell you how Lady Tollington 
handles her s¢eptre and wears her crown.” 

“You may write to me as often as you will, 
Philip,” Olive says, her eyes glistening; butif you 
ever mention that woman, I’ll burn your letter 
without reading it.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MISS WestcoTT “ THINKS.” 


Puit’s whisper to Madge is perfectly audible 
to her. -Unluckily—as she feels—it is perfectly 
audible to Miss Westcott also. Phil, making off 
to discharge a duty that his conscience tells him 
has been too long neglected, leaves the two girls 
almost alone together, for the few saunterers in 
the corridors are strangers to them both. For a 
moment Madge thinks that she will get up and 
walk away without a word; but she remembers in 
time that such a proceeding will have the air of 
fleeing before the face of the enemy. $o she 
remains quiescent, and can think of nothing 
easy tosay that may break the spell of silence nat- 
urally. 

After some time, during which Madge has felt 
that she is lowering her flag considerably, and that 
many of those about her must know why she so 
pertinaciously refuses to dance, though she stays 
on, Phil comes up breathless from the exertions 
he has used in subduing his pupil’s riotous spirits. 
His face lights up as he notices the irrepressible 
“welcome” that beams from her eyes at sight of 
him; and the way in which he offers her his arm, 
and she instantly takes it, suggests to lookers-on 
a previous understanding. 

“You did wait,” he says gratefully, as he hurries 
her on to a clearer corner; ‘how good of you!’ 

“Tt was the commonest civility, as you asked 
me to do it,’ she answers; and then she nerves 
herself to add, “I wanted to tell you that I hope 
you will be very happy.” 

There is broad amazement in his face as he 
bends down to look at her. 

“Thank you; but what calls forth the hope just 
now ?” 
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“She seems to be a very nice girl,” Madge goes 
on, nearly choking over each word—congratulating 
a man one loves on his engagement to another wo- 
man is not the pleasantest thing in life—a yery 
nice girl indeed. I hope I shall know her better 
by-and-by.” 

“What are you talking about ?” he interrupts. 

“ About Miss Westcott, of course !” 

“Ah! yes, she is a very nice girl,” he says, care- 
lessly, looking round him as he speaks for a spot 
where they will not be jostled by the wild waltz- 
ers, 

“Perhaps they’re engaged privately, and he 
doesn’t wish to speak about it; well! if that’s the 
case, the young lady should be a little more dis- 
creet,” Madge thinks, resentfully, little knowing 
that diseretion and Miss Westcott will never have 
anything to do with one another; and by this time 
Phil has selected his spot, and is conveying her to 
it. And once more they are comparatively speak- 
ing, isolated and far from observation. soon 
as they stand still, he asks: 

“Shall I meet with a welcome if I come to Hals- 
worthy ?” 

“ Yes; and so you will if youcome to Moorbridge 
House,” Madge responds, promptly, though she is 
thinking, the while, “ how odious it will be if he 
rides over with that overpowering girl, and expects 
me to admire her feats of noble horsewomanship.” 

Then I shall come,” Phil says, gravely and 
steadily ; “it was for this that I asked you to wait. 
Perhaps I am not justified in what I have done, 
under all circumstances ; perhaps I have taken un- 
warrantable liberty, as you make no sign of wish- 
ing to continue on friendly terms with me; tell 
me? Have I?” 

“ How can he dare to suppose that his engage- 
ment makes any difference in my feelings toward 
him!” Madge thinks, angrily; and her anger 
makes her tone cold and her words tart. 

“You forget that I have had no opportunity of 
making such a sign; however, now I tell you, I 
shall be very glad to see you if I’m at home when 
you visit Mrs. Henderson; and now I must release 
Aunt Lucy, if you please.” 

Her words and manner damp nim dreadfully ; 
he leads her to her friends, cloaks her, takes her 
to her carriage in glum, unhappy silence. He con- 
siders that she has pointedly expressed to him her 
desire that they should be on merely friendly 
terms, and these are not nearly sufficient to con- 
tent “im as he thinks of her and her pleasant 
beauty and sweetness, 

Altogether the hunt bau is a failure as far as 
these two young people are concerned; but it has 
been one of long-continued triumph to Miss West- 
cott. 

The Westcotts are going to stay in Winstaple 
until after the county ball, which is to take place 
two days after the hunt ball. The Westcotts’ 
home life is easy and unfettered enough; but they 
seem to revel in greater freedom still, now that 
they are staying away, with all the conditions of 
their daily life altered. Miss Westcott makes her 
own arrangements at the hunt ball, and informs 
her friends what they (the arrangements) are the 
next morning at breakfast. 

“We shall be out nearly all day, mamma,” she 
begins; “we arranged a riding party last night to 
start at eleven this morning.” 

“Who is going ?” Phil asks. 

“ Why, you, of course, and six other men, and 
my sister and myself.” 

“ Are you the only ladies ?” 

“Happily, we are,” Miss Westcott laughs out, 
merrily. 

“T shall not be able to go at eleven, for I shall 
be engaged with Ronald till long after that.” 

“My dear Phil, Pll wait till one rather than 
go without you !” 

Itis a bright, crisp winter day, and the atmosphere 
has an exhilirating effect on Miss Westcott. “I 
do like this kind of thing,” she said, in a glow; 
“viding through villages that we don’t know the 
names of—that we’ve never seen before, and prob- 
ably shall never see again—I do like it; don’t you ?”” 

“Yes,” Phil answers, hesitatingly ; “ but I think 
—why, surely, yes, I have seen this one before.” 

“We are in the High Street of Halsworthy,” 
one of the men in advance shouts back. And then 
they both remember the place, and the occasion of 
their former visit to it. 
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“ We drove your cousin and you once to Moor- 
bridge House, to be sure, and regarded him as the 
master of it almost; how could that girl break it 
off! Ido think it cruel; don’t you, Phil?” 

“J know nothing of the circumstances of the 
case,” he says, tersely. ‘‘ I only know that she is 
incapable of cruelty.” 

“Jt’s such a charming old house, full of carvings 
and pictures, and all sorts of queer old things,” 
Miss Westcott explains to anyone who will listen to 
her; “we had such a jolly lunch there, when Mr. 
Fletcher did the honors to us. Look here, Phil,” 
she adds, suddenly; “why shouldn’t we call on 
Miss Roden now ?” 1 

“Such a party of us,” Phil protests, a thrill of 
utter aversion to the plan she has mooted. possess- 
ing him. But Miss Westcott is pertinacious. 

“The size of the party is nothing against our go- 
ing. I should be delighted to see a regiment ride 
up to our house any day—and every day—as far as 
that goes; and I do want to see if she’s quite in 
harmony with her house; besides, we’re neighbors ; 
we ought to call; give me a pencil, and I'll write 
mamma’s name on my card—and please make 
haste.” 

Unwillingly enough he gives her the pencil; but 
he cannot prevent Miss Westcott from calling on 
anyone she pleases—he realizes this truth perfect- 
ly. As he returns his pencil to his ~ocket, he 
Says : 

“Ronald and I will ride on.” 

“Tf you do, I shall think you very unkind; and 
surely Miss Roden will think it very impolite, when 
I tell her that you came actually to her gates, and 
wouldn’t come in.” 

“You wouldn’t tell her ?” 

“Yes, I would, Phil; I shall be vexed enough to 
say anything, if you don’t come. J ought to call, 
you know,” she adds, persuasively, “ because when 
we were left together last night we quite made 
friends.” 

It is Miss Westcott’s happy idiosynerasy to be- 
lieve invariably that she quite “makes friends” 
with everyone she meets; and, as a rule, she is 
justified in her belief. : 

Carried by her eloquence, or her will, or by some 
unknown force in his own nature which he cannot 
gainsay, Phil rides on into the grounds of Moor- 
bridge House—tides on in front with brilliant Miss 
Westcott; and the rest of the cavalcade follow 
them along the avenue. : ; 

Madge has staid at home all this morning. It is 
in vain that heraunt has impressed upon her at 
brief intervals that there is nothing like a brisk 
walk for wearing off fatigue. Madge declares that 
she is not in the least fatigued, and that therefore 


the walk would be a work of supererogation. She 
does not even go down to the village. She does 


not eyen go to the big pond that is frozen over, 
and which is-out of sight of the house. “ And all 
the winter you’ve been wishing for a good frost 
that you might have some skating!” Aunt Lucy 
complains, pathetically. 

Phil has asked ner for a welcome, and she has 
promised him one; and after a night's meditation, 
she is not sorry for it. No false shame shall keep 
her from giving him a full and hearty one when- 
ever he comes; and something tells her he wiil come 
to-day. 

She and her golden greyhound, and her three 
peacocks, as they strut round her for food, make a 
bright picture enough on the terrace. Madge is in 
a green velvet (that gleams like an emerald when 
the sun shines on it) and beaver-skin to-day; and 
in her Tyrolean hat one metallic-looking feather 
glistens. She is all warmth and light as she hears 
the sound of horses’ feet. She looks up with a 
face fair as the day and rosy as the morn, and sees 
Phil and Miss Westcott riding toward her. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“WHO LOVES—YET DOUBTS.” 

Mapex makes no sign of being punished by the 
spectacle advancing ata hard canter toward her. 
She is punished horribly; but she is as game as 
one of her own Exmoor red deer, or as one of the 
best hounds that are always hungering for the de- 
struction of the aforesaid red deer, There is no 


shadow of the exquisite pain at her heart, tinging 
either her face or her manners, as she quietly frees 
herself from the greyhoand and the peacocks that 


are parading around her, and advances to offer 
greetings to her guests. 

She takes her guests into the room where her 
own portrait hangs, and where Aunt Lucy is sitting. 

“Aunt,” she says, as Phil goes up to shake 
hands with the old lady, ‘Mr. Fletcher and his 
friends will lunch with us presently ;” and while 
Aunt Lucy is still writhing under this intelligence, 
for her gloomy imagination foresees more love-mak- 
ing, more engagements, and, finally, more abrupt 
and inexplicable terminations to the same; while 
she wrestles unsuccessfully with these dark, pro- 
phetic pangs, Madge carries her visitors off to the 
“observatory” in a whirl, from which she does 
not dare to cease:” 

“Tt would be odious to fall flat because—some 
one has done something I never thought he would 
do,” Madge tells herself; but all the while she is 
taking Miss Westc tt’s measure most accurately, 
and cannot find that young lady deserving mentally 
of her friend Phil. ‘She would do so well for 
Griff,” Madge thinks ; “ why won’t the right peo- 
ple come together ?” 

The “observatory,” as it is euphemistically 
called at Moorbridge House, is simply a square 
planked surface, guarded by wide-apart rails, and 
protruding from one of the shelving sides of the 
house. The ascent to itis bya wide, flat-stepped 
ladder outside the house. Altogether it is a peril- 
ous-looking place, fragile and steep; and as such, 
Miss Westcott feels disinclined to scale it. “I 
think—I don’t care for views,” she says, in a tone 
that is both deprecating and explanatory. “I 
don’t care for views, and I get giddy if I go up 
ladders; so don’t mind me.” 

She shouts this to Madge, who is alreapy half- 
way up the “look-out,’”’ or observatory; and 
Madge smiles a bland assent, and graciously con- 
tinues to lead the way for those whose love of 
scenery or sensation will take them up to one of 
the best artificial “look-outs” in this boundsry 
land. It is no} until she gains the summit that 
she realizes that she is alone here with Phil; that 
all the rest have elected to remain below with their 
liege lady of the hunt. 

She commences doing the honors in a hurried 
manner, that is neither polite nor politic, for it 
proves her ill at ease; and Phil all the while is 
most mournfully self-possessed—like one unto 
whom Fate has done her worst. 

Madge turns from side to side, and airily indi- 
cates everything, or rather, endeavors to indi- 
eate everything that is within their range of vis- 
ion. And Phil doubles her difficulties by abstract- 
edly gazing at her, and her only. 

Presently the frosty air, and the tension of her 
nerves, causes a perceptible shiver to run through 
her frame, which she tries to explain away by 
drawing back abruptly from the rail she has been 
leaning against, and saying: 

“ Awful a fall would be from here down into 
that knobby, stony court-yard.” 

“Ave you getting giddy?” he asks, coming a 
step nearer to her. 

“ No, but cold; and whenever I’m cold, I’m de- 
pressed: let us go down.” 

“T am giddy with a vengeance,” he says, making 
a movement to stop her; “the air has intoxicated 
me, I suppose, given me the false, futile courage 
to tell you that I love you, Miss Roden, though 
I’m not mad enough to ask you to love me in re- 
turn.” 

He ceases; and Madge stands, her head slightly 
raised, though her eyes are bent down, in order to 
avoid a gaze whose ardor she believes to be an in- 
sult to her. He can dare to tell her this, while 
the girl to whom he is engaged is at the foot of 
the ladder, waiting for them. Farewell the cher- 
ished romance! Indeed, he is as far from being 
the realization of her high ideal as was his cousin. 
Her inward cry must still be, “He cometh not ”— 
the high-souled, honest lover she had taught her- 
self to wait for. 

It never enters her mind that it is the view he 
is having of the extent of the territory over which 
she reigns which has impressed him with a sense 
of his own madness in letting himself love her. 
Madge is a thorough woman ; sheis so much more 
to herself than her fat, productive acres are to her. 
She likes being the lady of the land; but above 
all things, she is Madge. 

There is a very brief pause, but it seems a long 


ore to the young man, who is conscious.of his own 
presumption, not to put the most humiliating inter- 
pretation on her silence. Then she says—and her 
heart does ache to have to say it: 

“You must be giddy, indeed. I am more hurt 
than I can tell you, that you should have thought 
so lowly of me—and yourself, as to have said that ; 
for I did hope to keep friends with you.” 

The sensation which may be supposed to have 
beset the bold page who loved the king’s daugh- 
ter, set in strongly in Phil’s breast. He had not 
anticipated such a crushing rebuff as this, though 
he had told himself repeatedly that he had “no 
hope.” 

“And now have I forfeited your friendship ?” 

She tries to lash herself into anger in order that 
she may not break down and feebly ery over the 
downfall of her belief in his being better, and 
nobler, and truer altogether, than any other man. 

“Yes, you have,” she says, distinctly ; “you 
know, all things considered, that your words were 
an insult; how could you dare to talk of love to 
me—situated as you are ?” 

‘How could I, indeed. I am punished very prop- 
erly; Miss Roden, you have given me a sharp Jes- 
son; be assured, I shall not offend again.” 

They have succeeded in perfectly bewildering 
and mystifying one another, and they both go: 
down smarting and tingling with mortification. 
“That he should think so badly of meas to believe: 
Pd let another girl’s lover talk of loving me,” 
Madge thinks. “That she, of all girls in the world 
should come down and crush me with the facts of 
my position, and pennilessness, and presumption,” 
poor Phil feels. And he hates beaming, bright, 
boisterous Miss Westcott for having brought him 
into this valley of degradation, forgetting that he: 
would have come alone if she had not captured 
him, and tied him to her chariot wheel. 


As far as the two chief actors in the piece are 
concerned, it moves along very heavily after this. 
Phil is sick with mortification and disappointment. 
Madge is shattered by this rude awakening from 
her day-dream. The others, to be sure, are per- 
fectly at their ease, and seem well able to enjoy. 
their luncheon, in spite of that abstraction on 
Madge’s part which renders her all at once a limp 
and inefficient hostess. 

His parting words, uttered in haste, but coming, 
as they do, straight from his heart, wring her- 
horribly, both for him and for herself. Unluckily, 
they only confirm her in her previous belief. 

“Forgive me,” he says; “I only remembered 
that you were a woman to be won, and that I was 
aman who might win; you have made me repent 
my want of memory bitterly enough.” 

‘Not more than I do,” she answers, softened in 
spite of her sense of outrage; “it has shocked me: 
more than I ean tell you.” 

And with these words of doom and dismissal 
ringing in his ears, he rides away from Moorbridge 
House by Miss Westcott’s side. 


By the day of the county ball, Madge is unfit to. 
gotoit. “A feverish cold in my head, I think,” 
she says to Mrs. Henderson. “I suppose, after 
that bad attack, I wanted a more thorough change 
of air than I have got by coming from one part of 
the moor to another.” And when she says this, 
Mrs. Henderson fully understands that the fever: 
is in Madge’s heart. 

It is painful to see how the girl wanes after- 
this—how she wearies over the very things that 
have been wont to interest and amuse her hitherto. 
The change is not sudden; but it is anything but 
slow. A fortnight has not elapsed since those- 
miserable five minutes on the observatory, before: 
the palpable decrease in Madge’s bounding vitality: 
startles Mrs. Henderson into making a plan, and. 
wheedling Madge into the belief that she is essen- 
tial to the proper carrying out of it. 


“T am obliged to spend a couple of months in. 
town, dear,” she says to Madge, as carelessly as 
she can; “business takes me up, and I shall take- 
the opportunity of getting good music lessons for 
Florry ; you must come with us.” 

And after a slight opposition on Madge’s part, 
the plan is put into execution, and she goes up- 
to town the end of March. 

The six weeks, at the end of which Philip has: 
promised Olive and himself the dubious delight of 
another meeting, have elapsed, have nearly doub- 
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led themselves, in fact, and his onerous duties 
chain Philip to his post, 

And the weeks pass on, and he reads her letters, 
and thrills to their tone of suppressed tenderness, 
and longs to see her as he never has longed, and 
never will long, to see any other woman in this 
world. And while he is hesitating and procrasti- 
nating, ina way that is wicked by reason of its 
extreme weakness, a great crash comes, and what- 
ever interest he may have created in Sir John’s 
kindly heart is of no avail. 

For Sir John Tollington has died of one of the 
hidden diseases that make no sign until they have 
gathered strength to kill without giving their vic- 
tims time te make one struggle against them. And 
Philip Fletcher is again cast out of a situation, 
and again made to feel himself the veriest foot- 
ball of fortune. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
“HE ONLY SON OF HIS MOTHER.” 


Ir is a softly-brilliant May morning. Sunny re- 
flections, undisturbed even by passing clouds, 
are lying in broad flashes of golden radiance on 
the white pavement of the streets and the tender 
young greensward of the parks. There is misery, 
and dimness, and dirt enough not very far from 
them, lurking in many an unsuspected spot. But 
from the Apsley House gate down to Kensington 
Gore, all looks happy, and bright, and clean, and 
prosperous. And it is between these two places 
that Mrs. Henderson and Madge have been walk- 
ing up and down for an hour. 

“The day is so much more beautiful than any 
we have had yet,” Madge says, “that I should 
like do something quite different with it from any- 
thing we have done yet.” 

* What would you like to do with it?” 

“T don’t know; we are two lone, lorn women, 
and so we must go on doing the cut-and-dried- 
things, I suppose. But if Mr. Henderson were 
here, I'd make him take me for a prowl.” 

“Where would you like to go, Madge? 
take you anywhere you like.” 

“No you can’t—not where I want to go, ’m 
sure. I only know the bright side of London; 
now I want to see some of the “haunts” that 
people shake their heads about; I want to go 
where there is misery and vice” 

“You needn’t stir a step for that,” Mrs. Hen- 
derson interrupts. 

“T know that,” Madge says, softly and pathetic- 
ally; “but I want to see some of the people who 
haven’t money and friends, and social excitements, 
to make their trials endurable.” 

Mrs. Henderson keeps thoughtfully on her way 
Presently she says: 

“Tcan take you toa house the inhabitants of 
which have a heavy trial laid upon them; and you 
will see how bravely they bear it, though they have 
very little money, and very few friends, and certain- 
ly no social excitements, to make it endurable.” 

“T should like to go home and get some money 
first,” Madge begins, and Mrs, Henderson seems 
embarrassed as she answers: 

“Tis not a case of that kind, dear;” it’s not 
destitution and want in a shocking and repulsive 
form; how shall I explain it? it’s middle-class 
need and anxiety, Madge—things that you cannot 
possibly understand.” 

Madge nods her head sagaciously. 

“T see,” she says, “the father, the bread-winner, 
has fallen ill.” 

“Ti’s a marvel that the bread-winner has not 
died,” Mrs. Henderson says, almost passionately. 
Then she adds, more calmly, “ But he is not the 
father of the family.” 

Madge gives an uneasy, interrogatory glance. 

“You will not see him; he is away; that he is 
so, is half of their trial; but, Madge, you won’t 
shrink from seeing his mother and sisters ?” 

And then Madge knows that she is being taken 
to see Phil’s family. 

It is «shock to Madge, for a moment, to see 
Phil’s mother—the one she has learned to think of 
as Mrs. Henderson’s contemporary as well as her 
friend—look so very old! Then she realizes that 
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it is ill health and anxiety that have crushed the 
middle-aged woman into the semblance of old age. 
And instantly after this she realizes that the 


kind eyes smiling at her, the kind voice weleoming 
her, are just like Phil’s, 

Presently—choosing it in the beautiful faith of 
its being the one topic in the world in which there 
cannot be pain to any human being—Mrs, Fletcher 
introduces the subject of her son. 

“Chrissy goes to her brother to-morrow,” she 
says, in a tone that tells a little of the enormous 
amount of calculation and resolution which has 
been brought to bear on the final decision. 

“You have not heard from him, then?” Mrs- 
Henderson says, so sympathetically, that Madge 
looks up questioningly, startled, smitten with a 
sudden conviction that it is some “evil which has 
happened to Phil !” this trial which the Fletchers 
are bearing bravely. 

Her whole face works with piteous emotion, and 
in the midst of her generous agitation she is hor- 
ribly perplexed as to what she “shall do with a 
big tear that will roll down presently, and be an 
unbecoming inconvenience.” His mother sees 
something of all this; for Madge is not one of the 
vapid, colorless, bloodless creatures who fail in 
portraying agitation; she does it only too vividly, 
only too well. 

‘“* My dear,” Mrs. Fletcher says, won to familiar 
tenderness by the girl’s sympathetic face, ‘ you 
know my son a little, don’t you? I suppose Mrs. 
Henderson has told you of our unhappiness; he is 
dangerously ill.” . ' 

Madge is not the type of girl who gurgles her- 
self off into hysterics, or falls senseless at the feet 
of the person nearest to her. 

“The sun is in my face,” she says, rising up with 
dazzled eyes and a dazzled brain, but speaking 
steadily and stepping firmly; then she seats her- 
self by Mrs, Fletcher, and says, “tell me about it ; 
yes, I know him very well.” 

A succession of quick, questioning glances are 
flashed from the mother and two sisters at Mrs. 
Henderson. They say plainly as words can say, 
““Why have you kept this from her; you seemed 
to feel keen interest.” But Mrs. Henderson can- 
not make answer. She cannot tell them 
that she does not dare speak abouta sorrow that 
is very near to her, to this daughter of her love, 
because she is in a mist as to why the girl never 
names him, and why he has withdrawn himself so 
utterly from them. She dares not tell them this; 
so she only says in reply to their half reproachful 
looks : 

“Tt is a relief to me, it must be an intense one 
to you, that Chrissy has made up her mind to go 
to her brother: you will be spared the racking sus- 
pense you're suffering from now, at any rate.” 

“Yes, Chris has promised to write every day,” 
Mabel says. 

“And I shall send a telegram as soon as I get 
down to him,” Chrissy adds. And then Madge 
screws up her courage to the point of asking: 

“Ts he at Delabourn still?” 

“Oh, no!’ Mrs. Fletcher says, shaking her 
head, regretfully; “was it there you saw him 
last?” 

“No,” Madge interrupts, hastily; ‘I never saw 
him there; the last time I saw him, he came to 
call on me with” (and now her face flames) “ Miss 
Westcott.” 

“Ah, yes,” Mrs. Fletcher resumes, ‘ he was with 
them then; and very happy and comfortable he 
must have been with them, I’m sure, dear boy, 
from all I heard of their kindness; but there was 
an unpleasantness between the mother of his pupil 
and Phil; something happened at a ball that she 
didn’t like, and she aceused Phil of neglect; and 
he gave up his appointment—and poor fellow,” 
—there is a pause, and the mother is crying. 

““And”—— Madge says, suggestively and breath- 
lessly : 

“ And he hasn’t been fortunate enough to secure 
another as yet,” Chrissy says, quietly. ‘Mamma, 
dear, don’t give away; let us hope for better 
days; I feel we shall see some of the silver lining 
soon,” 

“The cloud has overshadowed us for a long 
time,” Mrs. Fletcher says, trying to subdue her in- 
clination to go on raining down these idle tears ; 
‘it’s hard, terribly hard, to feel I can doing noth- 
ing for my boy,” she cries, catching hold of Mrs. 
Henderson’s hand; “my dear, you’re mercifully 
spared this—you’ll never be a weight on a child 
you love,” 


“Tf I had a son like Phil, I should be glad to be 
dependent on him,” Mrs. Henderson says, calmly, 
as the two daughters press round Mrs, Fletcher, 
and strive to soothe her out of her unwonted ex- 
citement. And then, as the mother lies back sob- 
ing, broken down by her own words, and by the 
superb, loving sympathy that gleams in Madge’s 
eyes, Mrs. Henderson takes up the thread of the 
story, and tells it briefly and succinctly. 

“He came up to town and relinquished his 
charge of the lad who broke the looking-glass, and 
tried for one or two things in the city, but failed 
in getting either of them, for some reason or other. 
Then he went down to Ilfracombe, in ansWer to 
an advertisement for a secretary; got it, and ‘set 
to work on his recognized duties by day, and on- 
literary work at night; he did too much, poor 
boy, broke down, and has been dangerously ill for 
weeks.” 

Madge gasps, “‘ Where is Miss Westcott ?” 

“T really cannot tell you,” Mrs. Henderson says, 
coldly, for she is beginning to understand some 
things that havé been mysterious to her hitherto. 
It grieves her to do so, but she can no longer doubt 
that her clever, keen-sighted, superior Madge has 
fallen into the error of being jealous of the over- 
whelming young colt who seated Phil with the 
freedom of a big boy. 

The question seems altogether irrelevant to the 
Fletchers. What can it possibly matter to any of 
them where Miss Westcott is? It seems almost 
indifferent apathy in Miss Roden to ask them about 
an outsider, whom they neither know nor care 
about, while Phil, the best and dearest son and 
brother in the world, is ill and away from them— 
is dying and desolate, for aught they know. 

But Madge is pertinacious. 

“She knows of his illness, doesn’t she ?” she 
falters out. At the moment she feels capable of 
any amount of self-aBnegation. She could almost 
bring herself to write a gentle letter of informa- 
tion concerning him to the girl whom she believes 
will be Phil’s wife if he lives, 

If he lives! And if he dies, she (Madge) will 
have to bear the bitter knowledge that another 
woman will have a closer right to mourn for him 
than she has. Nevertheless, feeling this thrillingly 
as she does, she says: 

“She knows of his illness, doesn’t she ?” 

“No—that is, not that we know of; why should 
they? Phil’s connection with the family was 
broken off naturally when Ronald ceased to be his 
pupil.” 

Madge wonders vaguely for half a moment; 
then her perplexity words itself : 

“You don't mean to say that his engagement 
was broken off when his pupil left him ?”’ 

“Why of course it was,” Chrissy says, beginning 
to think that Madge is rather an obtuse young 
person. And then, as poor Madge ponders upon 
this enigma, Chrissy and her sister resume the im- 
portant subject of the journey that is to be taken 
to-morrow, 

“You see it hasn’t been convenient to get sum- 
mer things yet,” Chrissy says, naturally offering 
the excuse that need usually makes for inadequate 
supplies. “We all thought a black alpaca the 
very best thing for a sick-room ; so Mabel and I 
have run one up.” 

“Won't black alpaca be rather a gloomy dress ?” 
Madge says, unthinkingly. She remembers Phil’s 
ardent, genuine admiration for all the brightness 
with which she was wont to surround herself, and 
she throbs with pained pity for his weary eyes, if 
they are condemned to open with returning health 
on Chrissy in black alpaca. 

“We have brightened it up with blue,” Chrissy 
goes on explaining, and Madge thinks the dress 
must closely resemble a’ bruise in its worst 
stage. But she throws this minor consideration 
aside, in order to listen with absorbed attention to 
the detailed narration of Chrissy’s contemplated 
plan of action. 

“J shall tell them honestly at the hotel that a 
room on the top story will suit me very well, Chris- 
sy declares, prudentially. “I shall be in it very lit- 
tle, wherever it is ; for the few minutes 1 shall be 
out of Phil’s room, it won’t matter where I am; 
will it?’ : 

She appeals in a flush of ‘sisterly love, anxiety, 
and sympathy, to her audience, embracing them 
all, as it were. And Madge loses her head—loses 
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her self-command—loses her fortifying thoughts 
of Miss Westcott’s rights, and responds for every- 
one with a gracious abandonment that only belongs 
to Madge: 

“No, no, no, it won’t matter to you, you love 
him so ; and we will go down with you, won’t we?” 
(appealing to Mrs. Henderson) ; “you shan’t take 
that journey in despair, alone.” And in this un- 
premeditated way, as much to her own surprise as 
to anyone else’s, Madge stands forth as the friend 
of the family she has this day seen for the first 
time. 

There would be something narrow, meagre, un- 
charitable, Mrs. Henderson feels, in checking 
such an outburst. So she assents with modera- 
tion. 

“T shall be glad to go and get the latest news 
of Phil,” she says ; “and if you’re as tired of town 
as I am, Madge ”. 

“Tired ? I'm sick of it.” 

“Then,” the elder lady goes on, “ Ilfracombe 
will be as good as any other place for you, and 
Chrissy will have a less wretched journey if we are 
with her; and altogether it seems to me to be the 
best arrangement we can come to.” : f 

And by the time Mrs. Henderson has said this, 

Madge is back bending over his mother, and say- 
ing: 
“Pll send you a telegram the minute we arrive, 
and I’ll write to you by every post. And you will 
feel glad that I am there, sharing all Chrissy’s 
anxieties, won’t you?” 

How is it that the name falls so-trippingly from 
her tongue? How is it that they all omit to mar- 
vel why it does so ? 

Without any effort, without any exaggerated 
display of feeling or sentiment concerning their 
sorrow, she has succeeded in identifying herself 
with their anticipations and dreads. And Chrissy 
goes on discussing the preparations she is making 
for her neceasarily limited traveling wardrobe as 
freely as if Madge had been one of them for 
years. 

The surroundings are all very prosaic the next 
morning, when Chrissy comes into the room to join 
the two friends who have called for her. But, 
prosaic ag they are, there is powerful pathos in the 
quiet parting which ensues between the daughter 
and the mother—the poor, helpless mother, who 
has been accustomed for many years to lean solely 
on the son who is now stricken down out of her 
reach. In such a sorrow-bourn as this is, there is 
a poetry and dignity which no external accessories, 
however puerile or prosaic these may be, can de- 
stroy. 

They make the journey—these three sisters of 
mercy unavowed—in the usual time and way, and 
reach the monster hotel just as the clanging gong 
gives the signal for the table d’hote. ‘‘It’s enough 
to clash him into his grave,” Madge is feeling hot- 
ly; but she cools down to an almost death-like 
chill, as, in answer to Chrissy’s eager question, the 
hall porter says that “the poor gentleman is past 
hearing that—or anything else.” 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
BROKEN DOWN! 


Tur Doctor, who has been in constant attend- 
ance on Phil from the commencement of the lat- 
ter’s illness, is coming down stairs hastily as Chris- 
sy, stultified by the news abruptly rendered up to 
her by the hall-porter, stumbles up. As he passes 
her, in utter unconsciousness of her being the sis- 
ter of his patient, words of life fall from his lips 
upon the ears of the three women who have just 
been crushed by the words of doom. 

“Stop that infernal clanging, for mercy’s sake! 
If Mr. Fletcher is roused from his first natural 
sleep, I'll charge the whole concern with man- 
slaughter.” ; 

He is a large-framed, hard-faced, ungainly man ; 
but to Madge he looks like an angel of mercy, as 
he catches the waiter, who is banging the gong, by 
the shoulder, and propels him several yards away 
from that instrument of horror. There is hope in 
his energetic manner; there is a promise of life in 
his wrath at the untoward row! In another mo- 
ment the prettiest 1 Dr. Vincent has seen for 
many a long day is ifting an eager, supplicating 
face to him, as she questions him about Philip. 

He is an elderly man, one who has been accus- 
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tomed to witness every form and degree of anxiety 
that the prebable approach of death, the destroyer, 
can cause. As he glances keenly down into the 
upturned face, he words’ his conviction : 

“You are not his sister ?”” 

“No, no; that was his sister you passed on the 
stairs,” Madge answers, impatiently; and then Dr. 
Vincent scans her companion, Mrs. Henderson, 
and says, coolly, it seems to them both : 

“Come into the saloon,” and as soon as he has 
got them there, he cuts off all the rough edges of 
his manner, and adds, very kindly: 

“Mr. Fletcher is no longer hopelessly ill.”” Then 
as Madge collapses under the suddenness of the 
relief, and subsides on to an ottoman, he says: 

“That's right ; take it quietly, and I'l tell you 
all I know about the case; it’s the old story—in- 
cessant mental labor—incessant failure, incessant 
alternations of hope and despair; it’s the history 
of the majority of literary men—the many fail, 
the one succeeds ; the recognized term is the only 
one that expresses the nature of the disease—he’s 
‘broken down.’” 

They learn now, what they have never known 
before—that Phil had been a pressman and maga- 
zinist for years. That he had been successful as 
far as success goes, successful in a way that has 
stimulated him to go on laboring without cessa- 
tion for the gain that was so needful. Then had 
come a time when the strain began to be painful, 
“when, if it could have been relaxed, all would 
have been well with him,” the doctor thought ; 
“and he has had some shock outside his profes- 
sional career,” Dr. Vincent adds, looking steadily 
at Madge, “and the result of it was that he broke 
‘down with a crash ; but I see hope for him to-day ; 
and now I’ll go up and speak to his sister.” 

“And now it seems to me that supper would be 
better for you than moonlight, Madge,” said Mrs. 
Henderson, 

“J think so, too,” Madge answers, promptly, 
though all her being revolts at the idea of food un- 
til she has heard how he takes the news of her be- 
ing near him of her own choice and will. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HOW OLIVE HEARS" IT. 


Manper’s departure leaves a very dull blank in 
Olive Aveland’s life. The hours, filled, as they are, 
with the thoughts of Philip, and the expectation, 
which is continually being disappointed, of seeing 
him—drag heavily along. Sometimes, when the 
burden of them becomes almost unbearable, 
the girl is half inclined to wish herself back in the 
uncongenial atmosphere of Barr and Battle’s show- 
room. But when his letters come, breathing as 
they do, something of life in a higher social scale, 
she rejoices that she is free of it and its associa- 
tions, and prizes her £100 a year, which enables 
her to keep herself apart, more than ever, for 
Philip’s sake. 

It is just about this time that Philip pays a visit 
to his relations in the little street in Chelsea, and 
hears, for the first time, of his cousin Phil’s 
serious illness. 

Philip from his boyhood has been wont to come 
to these relations of his, and inflict either his high 
spirits or his low spirits upon them whenever it 
has pleased him. Further, he has never thought 
it necessary to offer the smallest explanation as to 
the cause of either. And though, in their sympa- 
thetic hearts, they have often yearned to know 
the reason why, they have been taught to refrain 
“from bothering him,” in a perfect way that does 
credit to his talent as a teacher. 

Tt is a long, long time since they have seen him; 
and gloomy as he appears, they give him a cordial 
greeting, and then gulp out with loving pain—with 
loving reliance on his perfect sympathy also—the 
story of Phil’s physical downfall. At the same 
time, with a delicacy he does not deserve, they ab- 
stain from making any mention of Madge Roden. 

He has always been fond of his cousin, in a way ; 
and now, at this juncture, he feels specially affect- 
ed by the ill news concerning him. 

“ There is always some hitch or other in every- 
thing that concerns me,” he says, complainingly. 
But they, Phil’s mother and sister, forgive the sel- 
fishness of his complaint; for they notice that his 
face has blanched and his eyes reddened when he 
hears of Phil's extremity. 


“Tell us about yourself, Philip,” Mabel sug- 
gests; “don’t think that our misery about Phil 
makes us careless of you, dear ; it did grieve us so 
much when we saw Sir John Tollington’s death! 
such a nice appointment as you found it, and ap- 
pointments are so hard to get”. 

She pauses suddenly, arrested in her sympathetic 
prosings by a queer expression of mingled amuse- 
ment and embarrassment which flits over Philip’s 
face. 

“Tm not thinking about another appointment,” 
he says, hesitatingly. “I’ve come to tell you 
something, which you’ll be very glad to hear, I 
know. Iam goingto marry Lady Tollington; and 
you may congratulate me warmly, for Jam a very 
lucky fellow, I can tell you.” 

“My dear Philip! I do indeed,” bursts from 
them both. But somehow there is, unintentionally, 
more amazement than delight in their accents, for 
Philip’s face belies his words when he says he “is 
a very lucky fellow.” 

Mabel presses him with questions presently, and 
he answers them with a fair amount of enthusi- 
asm. “She looks quite young,” he says, refrain- 
ing from dating her ladyship, “very fair and deli- 
cate-looking ; she’s considered a remarkably pretty 
woman, and no one can doubt her attachment to 
me, for she will gain nothing by the move.” 

“She has a little money, then,” Mrs. Fletcher 
remarks, in a tone of pleased surprise; “I am glad 
to hear it. Naval men, as a rule, can’t leave their 
wives very well off.” 

“She has one of the finest properties in the 
Highlands,” Philip says, trying not to let his voice 
ring with exultation, “besides a good income from 
funded property.”’ 

“When shall we see her, Philip?” Mabel asks, 
anxiously. 

Philip winces. 

‘Well, to tell the truth she rather wishes the 
engagement to be kept quiet just at present. You 
see Sir John has not been dead the traditional twelve 
months that are conventionally devoted to widowed 
despair; and the world is so narrow-minded it won’t. 
remember how unnatural it would be for May ta 
mourn for December in reality.” 

“Then you won’t be married just yet?” 

“Tn about a fortninght,” Philip says, awkward- 
ly. “When once we are married, everyone may 
hear of it; but we both rather wish to be spared 
the preliminary pulling to pieces.” 

“Then we shall not see Mrs. Philip Fletcher, E 
suppose, until you come back to town, after your 
bridal tour?” ; 

Now it must be understood that though Philip’s 
affection for these relatives of his does not equal 
theirs for him, he has a thorough and perfect re- 
spect for their integrity, their honorable conscien- 
tiousness, and their just judgment. He is desper- 
ately deficient in all these qualities himself, but 
he respects them in “his people.” Further, he has 
a hearty, thoroughly, deep-seated contempt fer 
his bride-elect. And so he has no desire to submit 
himself to the ordeal of their meeting with and 
sounding her. 

Accordingly, he says: 

“Town won’t see us till next season, I fancy ; 
then, of course, we shall look you up directly we 
arrive ; we go west first, and then on the continent 
for a few weeks, and we shall try the winter at 
Auchtarroch.” 

“Ts that the name of her place, Philip ?” Mabet 
asks. Andon the subject of the property Philip 
waxes eloquent.. He ee of Auchtarroch 
and the money that is im the funds without fear or 
shame. 

“Well,” Mabel says, when her cousin has made 
a ground-plan of the Auchtarroch property on the 
table, with books and reels of cotton, for their ben- 
efit, “I shall write and offer my cousinly congrat- 
ulations to your bride the day you’re married. Tl 
be one of the first to wish her joy under her'‘new 
name, Philip!” 

“She won’t have a new name,” Philip says, 
stumbling over his words, and upsetting the plan. 
of Auchtarroch by pushing his chair back sudden- 
ly and jerking the table, “she will still keep her 
title—be Lady Tollington!” 

“Oh! why? he was only a knight,” Mabel says, 
“And I am sure the name of Fletcher is as good 
as that of Tollington,” Mrs. Fletcher says, flush- 
ing rosy red at the intended slight to the family 
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patronymic. “I’m sure, if I were in your case, 
Philip, I would not agree to my wife bearing an- 
other man’s name.” 

Philip gets up petulantly ; it is always a temper- 
trying thing to have other people wording your 
feelings, when you have already proved yourself 
powerless to get those feelings attended to. 

“Never mind his having been only a knight, 
Mabel; I think, aunt, that I am bound to concede 
something—such a trifle too—to a woman who 
gives so much and will get only my worthless self 
in return.” Then hestoops to kiss them both and 
say “ good-bye,” and they understand pretty well 
that they are seeing the last of Philip—for he will 
want nothing more of them! 


During the fortnight that follows this announce- 
ment, Lady Tollington, whose town circle is not a 
large one, drags her handsome young betrothed 
round it until he is giddy. But he reels along 
without a single demur. His time will set in when 
the vows are spoken, and the ring is on. Lady 
Tollington’s airs of being a great enchantress will 
die a sudden death then, though he submits to 
them patiently enough now, for he has no inten- 
tion of seeing Auchtarroch slip through his fingers, 
as the Moorbridge property did. His greatest trou- 
ble, as he is whirled along, is that Olive may see 
him. 

At last, he has common humanity to cease 
writing to Olive. Purposely he has filled his two 
iatest letters with misty allusions to “ inevitable 
changes,” and “stern necessities.” But he has 
been unable (he is as great a coward asheis a 
liar) to tell her what the change is, and why he 
makes it. ‘She will hear it soon enough,” he 
tells himself, and his false heart aches as he pic- 
tures that woman’s anguish when she does hear it. 

The marriage-day comes, and Lady Tolling- 
ton, in the midst of all the excitement of dressing, 
has time to write one letter. Her dress is just as 
gray as a pearl! (‘No one shall say I was 
absurd enough to be married a second time in 
white,” she says to her maid), and this dress is 
covered with Mechlin lace, that falls about her in 
such graceful folds as to make her appear a very 
pretty woman when she practices “the glide” up 
the centre of Saint George's, 

She is rather particular about this letter. She 
will not trust it to the post, but sends it by private 
messenger, just before she goes to the church. 
“And be sure he leaves word that I was,on the 
point of starting to be married when I wrote it,” 
she says, giving a final direction; “if one does a 
Christian thing, do it thoroughly.” 


The bridal pair need not be followed. The let- 
ter and its recipient are far more interesting. 

Olive is sitting alone, alone as usual, alone with 
her own dreary thoughts, when that letter is hand- 
edtoher A golden monogram gleams at her from 
the envelope. A golden crest and quarterings, and 
motto, flame at her from the top of the epistle. 
A heavy perfume diffuses itself from the paper 
generally as she opens it, and reads: 


“My Dear Miss AveLanp:—Since my late la- 
mented husband’s death, I have thought deeply on 
the subject of our mutual misunderstanding, The 
death of a friend purifies and clears the mind, I 
see now that we misjudged each other; and 


-as I desire to be at peace with everyone on 


this happy day, I write to teil you that you. have 
my best wishes for your future happiness and 
prosperity. Doubtless «you will have heard 
from Philip of our engagement? he has, I know, 
a sincere friendship for you. We ratify this en- 
gagement this morning. I pen these lines just be- 
fore starting for St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
By the time you read this I shall:be Philip Fletch- 
er’s wife. But if you write to congratulate me, 
re ia me as ‘Lady Tollington.” I retain my 
title. y 
“Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 


“Juiig Totiineron.” 


She reads every word of it. . More than this, she 
fully takes in the meaning of every word. And 
then for an hour !—Heayen, help us, too many of 
us g° through such hours as these, There is no 
need to write about them, 

; Atthe end of an hour she moyes from the posi- 
tion she has never altered once during all the time 
and the words; 


“She hath a devil,” fall from her lips. 
* * * * * * 


Some few days after this, as Olive is trying to 
make out what she will do with the rest of her 
life, Griffiths Poynter comes in. 

“Of course it’s you,” she says, scarcely turning 
her head, but putting out her hand instantly (he 
notices that to welcome him; “of course, it’s you, 
no one else would come at the right time.” 

“Have I come at the right time? Olive’—— 

“ Oh, don’t think that, please,” Olive interrupts ; 
“T mean that no one but you would come just 
when I was wanting to speak to a fellow-creature 
about what I am to do with my life.” 

“What you’re to do with it!” he repeats, won- 
deringly. 

““ Yes—don’t look perplexed ; it’s quite a com- 
mon occurrence, I assure you, that a woman should 
feel the need of a definite plan of life while she 
lives, however little she may desire to live at all. 
Griffiths !? she adds, suddenly handing him the 
letter which Lady Tollington so carefully con- 
structed on her bridal day. “Griffiths! read 
that; the man she speaks of is the manTI have 
loved ever since I was capable of loving anyone 
outside the circle of my relations and my dolls; 
read that! and then tell me what I can do with 
what's left of my life.” 

He reads it in a paroxysm of pity, love, and in- 
dignation. And when he has finished it, he says 
—nothing. 

“Why don’t you speak ?” she asks, presently. 

“There is nothing left to say,” he says humbly. 

“T knew that. There is nothing left to say, 
and there is nothing left to do; and still I shall 
go on for perhaps another forty years; isn’t it 
awful?” 3 

Roused out of all the ‘reticence he has been 
vowing to observe, Griffiths is goaded into saying : 

“Forget the hound! how can you allow your- 
self to believe that you’ll go on thinking about 
him ?” 

“Why don’t you forget me ?—why do you allow 
yourself tothink so kindlyof me still, that you 
keep on coming to try and comfort me, and do 
me good? why do you do it ?—you’re weaker than 
I am, for I nevereven pretended to love. you, and 
Philip did—does love me with his whole heart.” 

“Oh, Olive!” he says pleadingly, “why will you 
speak these horrible truths? they’re not. truths 
either, for if you were married, dear, I'd never 
allow myself to think of you; while now I love 
you so, that I'll ask you, pray you, to let me take 
care of the life you value so lightly” 

“What a pity it is I can’t do it!” she interrupts. 
“T know that it would be such a comfortable ar- 
rangement, and I know that I should always 
like you into the bargain, Griffiths; but I 
wouldn’t marry a man I disliked even, much less 
you; and, after all, what is it?” she strives to say, 
calmly, ‘“ I shall only add one more to the long 
list of thrown-aside women; do believe me, it’s 
all over.” 

“T do believe you,” he says; and then he goes 
away to follow out his path in life, which will 
from this moment diverge widely from hers. 

“At least, Ihave the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have been candid with him throughout,” 
she thinks, as shé hears’ his footsteps reverberating 
for the last time on the staircase; “but hé is my 
last friend.” 

The woman who says these words is in the 
bloom of her youth, and has probably (as she 
has just suggested) a long lease of life before her 
still. As we look at her, her young head bent in 
dogged, faithful, despairing regret, let us remem- 
ber, pitifully, that this life will in all human prob- 
ability, be spent alone. For the only one whose 
advent could rejoice her can never come to Olive 
Aveland. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
INTO THE SILENT POOL. 


Pa Frercuer has advanced so far toward re- 
covery as to be at the stage of being considered in- 
valid enough to be the chief object of considera- 
tion to all his friends, and well enough to avail 
himself of their attentions. But this stage, so de- 
lightful to a woman, is one that speedily palls upon 
aman. In short, Phil is still sufficiently ill to 


|back to Halsworthy with her. 


need a great deal of attention, and sufficiently well 
and true to his sex to be worried by it. 

The old order of things, the order that had been 
established just before Madge and Phil went forth 
on that riding expedition, during which the scales 
fell from their eyes concerning each other, was re- 
established now, just as though it never had been 
interrupted. Once more Madge is back in her own 
home, regulating the daily round of life in Moor- 
bridge House, as she always has regulated it since 
first she took the reins into her own hands; and 
once more Phil is the Hendersons’ guest ; and once 
more it is an understood thing that the occupants 
of the two houses are to be rarely apart. 

Chrissy has gone back to her. home duties, for 
Phil no longer has need of the sisterly care and 
devotion which Chrissy gave him, and which has 
made Chrissy very dear to Madge Roden, And 
so once more the two young people are necessarily 
thrown together a great deal; but still, wonder- 
fully as he has rallied, Phil has evidently not 
quite recovered his former energy yet. He ac- 
cepts the fact of being almost perpetually in Madge’s 
presence with evident pleasure, but he does not 
take advantage of it. As he says himself some- 
times to Mrs. Henderson, “Al! he desires now 
is to rest on his oars until he dare venture out to 
sea again.” Of course, he says this openly in 
reference to the exertion of ‘that brain-power 
which has failed him once, but it applies to other 
adventures also. Of all the shipwrecks which he 
dreads, a repetition of that one wherein he was so 
sadly battered on the observatory, would be the 
worst for him. 

From the first moment of his convalescence at 
Ilfracombe, he has been accustomed to see Madge’s 
graceful figure and Madge’s blithe face about him. 
He is accustomed to be the recipient of dainty 
kindnesses and attentions from her that the 
others never think of rendering him. “It is her 
nature to be kind, and to try to give pleasure: 
If the pleasure she gives this man is a little too 
exquisite, she is not to blame; she merely obeys 
her instinets—shines and dazzles him ; but though 
he is dazzled, he is not going to presume'on his 
privileges again.” He tells himself these truths 
often, and his heart forbodes that when the ex- 
quisite pleasure ceases, a more exquisite pain will 
be his portion. 

He has heard from Mrs. Henderson of Madge’s 
anxiety and sympathy for him and with his peo- 
ple, when the news of his illness first reached her. 
But Mrs. Henderson has been careful to tell the 
tale calmly, and in a matter-of-course way, “It 
was too kind of you both to come down with my 
sister,” Phil had said, when the recital came to a 
close. And Mrs. Henderson had merely answered, 
‘““My dear boy, considering all things, J could have 
done no less, and Madge couldn’t have remained 
in London without me.” 

Phil was not in the mood at this time to take 
advantage of, or even to be made hopeful by, any- 
thing like encouragement on the subject® of his 
love. But it did dishearten him to hear this solu- 
tion given of the sweet mystery Madge’s being 
there had been to him. It disheartened him so, 
that he refused Mrs. Henderson’s invitation to go 
He knew himself 
that “it would be uséless for himy even to put his 
fate to the touch again; he*had no intention of 
ever doing so}; still, to have the inutility of any- 
thing of the kind pointed out to him was hard— 
and was unnecessarily hard.” 

Nevertheless, when the time’ came, he did go 
back to Halsworthy, where he is this gorgeous Au- 
gust day, reading a letter he has just received from 
his cousin Philip. 

A fortnight ago Phil heard of his cousin’s mar- 
riage, from one of his sisters but up to the pres: 
ent time he has said nothing about it. He has an 
undefined idea that Madge Roden is nothing to him 
—never ean be anything to him—he shrinks (not 
unnaturally) from the thought of seeing her pained 
by another man’s marriage. 

But this letter makes him comprehended clearly 
that he can shun the subject no longer. Philip 
tells his cousin in an’ affectedly easy way (Phil 
almost fancies he sees the falsity of that ease’ in 
the Wavering strokes of the pen that has, palpably, 
not been the pen ofa ready writer) that “ Lady 
Tollington has expressed such’ a desire to see that 
part of Exmoor that he (Phil) does not feel justi- 
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fied in permitting any associations of his own to 
thwart her.” “Look out for us, therefore, ina 
day or two,” he concludes; “I know there is a 
decent inn in Halsworthy—and I know that Miss 
Roden is far too sensible a girl to imagine that 
there is anything like a vaunt in my coming.” 

Phil is sitting on a chair on the Hendersons’ 
lawn, as he reads this; and just as he comes to a 
conclusion, Mrs. Henderson strolls slowly out from 
the dining-room window and comes across to join 
him. 

“Your correspondence absorbs you this morn- 
ing, Phil,” she says. And then she ventures on 
to a topic that has never been broached since his 
illness. “Are you behindhand with ‘copy,’ poor 
boy, and are they worrying you?” 

“Oh, no!” Phil answers, quite cheerfully, in a 
way that makes Mrs. Henderson’s heart thump 
with relief. “I got into harness some days ago, 
and—there’s not such a demand for me,” he adds, 
with a laugh, “that I need burst my brains to 
supply it.” 

“Got into harness some days ago—wasn’t that 
rather soon—wasn’t it rash ?” 

She asks it with a ring of such genuine anxiety 
in her voice, that Phil, instead of answering “‘ Oh, 
no! I don’t think so,” (in a way that half admits 
the accusation, as people usually do who are 
charged with rashness in a friendly way,) says: 

“What makes you say that?—you’re not a 
eroaker from an empty sense of civility ?” 

“No, Iam not; I mean it thoroughly. I put it 
to your common sense, Are you not rash in fling- 
ing yourself into arduous brain-work again before 
your brain has properly recovered its spring and 
balance ?”* 

“T hope not,” he says, gravely; “I understand 
what you mean, and fear, now; don’t think me idly 


rash; I know that it has been touch and go with 


me. Mrs. Henderson, the pressure upon me for the 
last few months has been intolerable; it is well for 
me that I gave way physically; it was inevitable that 
there should be a crash somewhere; you see, I fell 
into the whirl of feeling that, if I paused for a 
moment—if I was not at the wheel constantly— 
there would be wreck and confusion in my life; 
and not in my life only, but in the lives of others ; 
that was one cause ’??—— 

“ And there was another ?”’ Mrs. Henderson in 
terposes, 

“There was; but I’m not going to talk of that 
now—don’t distress yourself about me. I’m out 
of the whirl; the enforced inaction and quiet of 
the last few weeks have wrought the good work of 
teaching me that I shall do more if I go at it 
eoolly than ‘if I work at white heat; but work I 
must—you know that.” 

Having got him on the topic, she, with a wo- 
man’s adroitness, keeps him to it, till she has got 
him to express his regret that he should ever have 
been led into the folly of relinquishing his clerk- 
ship and trusting wholly to literature and tutoring 
for a livelihood. And, at last, he adverts to an- 
other folly. , 

‘It wasn’t disappointed ambition that made me 
lose my head eyentually,” he says; “I made a 
mistake one day when I was here: last, and Miss 
Roden acted the part of a true friend, and told 
me of my fault and folly in a way that in curing 
pretty nearly killed.” 

“Madge told me she had made a mistake in im- 

ining you tobe engaged to Miss Westcott,” 

rs. Henderson says, quietly. Then she resolves 


that she will not add another ingredient to the 
F potent charm of that statement, but will let it 
 seethe and seethe in his mind, unadulterated with 


any minor matter. So she turns from the topic 


_ with easy determination, just as he feels that it 


would be Paradise to pursue it. 

“You waved your letter at me when I came up 
in a way that made me think there was something 
in it that.I was to hear?” 

“So there is, Philip has married Lady Tol- 
lington,” ; 

“That woman whose husband died two or three 
months ago?” 


“The same. I heard of it from Chrissy a fort- 


night ago, but I didn’t care to speak of it; and 
here’s worse to follow; he writes to me himself 
now, saying that they are coming here in a few 
eys; how will Miss Roden take it?” 

* is too well bred to show her contempt 
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for them ; you needn’t be alarmed, either on their 
account or hers.” 

“It’s the woman making him come—I’m sure 
of that,” Phil says, waxing wroth; “I can’t stop 
them—the inn is open to man and beast; Miss 
Roden will be justified in thinking lowly indeed of 
the Fletcher family.” 

“She never will identify you with your cousin 
in any way, be sure of that,” Mrs. Henderson says. 
And then she adds, impressively, ‘‘ The difference 
between you two men was clear to Madge at a 
time when it must have given her pain—at a time 
when she was paying the penalty of my mistake 
and her own; don’t distress yourself about what 
Madge will feel in seeing your cousin.” 


There is more satisfaction for Phil. after this, in 
his ride with Madge Roden. There is more satis- 
faction for him in the frank, unaffected way in 
which she shows her pleasure in his society, and 
her joy in his rapidly returning health. These 
bitter words of her that had rankled in his mind 
so long, had been uttered under a delusion! She 
had believed him to be engaged to great, good- 
natured Miss Westcott, and the belief had made 
her bitter. There is no longer pain and humilia- 
tion to Phil in the memory of them, now that he 
knows the cause of them. 

She hears the news of Philip’s marriage with 
Lady Tollington, with an amount of incredulity 
that staggers Phil for a while. He cannot help 
feeling that her unwilling belief—her surprise— 
her evident distress—betokens some smouldering 
fire of regard for Philip. But presently she unde- 
ceives him. 

They are alone, riding through the blooming 
purple heather, as she does it, on the free wild bor- 
der of the moor. As they pull up on the brow 
of the slope, and look away over the wide expanse 
of undulating ground, the desire to be as open as 
the scene possesses her. 


“Shall I tell you why I am heart-sore and hor- 
rified to hear of Philip’s marriage with Lady Tol- 
lington ?” she asks, laying her whip on his arm to 
command his attention. 

“ Heart-sore!” The words hurt him. 

“ Yes—so heart-sore, and hurt! Oh, Phil, I 
don’t think even you will understand how I dread 
what is before me! J shall have to tell this news 
to some one else who may die of it.” 

Her own voice melts into tears as she says this. 
And then clearly, sadly, and mercifully, she tells 
him the story of Olive Aveland and his cousin. 

They grow very sympathetic and confidential 
over the plans for the preservation of everybody’s 
peace.of mind, and finally Madge says : 

“T tell you what it is, Phil! as soon as Lady 
Tollington (disgusting of a woman not to call her- 
self by her husband’s name) is tired of exhibiting 
her last purchase here—as soon as ever they are 
gone, you must go up and bring Olive down to 
me; she shall see more of Griffiths Poynter; she 
shall Jearn how much better he is worth living for 
than Philip is worth dying for.” 

This is the last definite plan they make this af- 
ternoon, before going home. The next morning's 
post brings a letter that upsets it altogether. 

Madge is the recipient of this letter, and with a 
sorrowful face and a throbbing heart she takes it 
to Mrs. Henderson and Phil at once 


F ai Read it,” she says, sobbing; ‘‘ what shall we 
io? 7 

The letter is from Olive. It is very simple, very 
short, very eloquent of the girl’s smarting condi- 
tion. 

“Dear Mapecr,—You have told me often to 
come to you in any trouble. My trouble is come 
now, in the shape of the feeling that I’m utterly 
desolate. I shall be at Moorbridge House to-mor- 
row, if you will have me. I’m not dying, but I 
have neuralgia in the soul and mind and ‘heart. 
Will you have me? 


“Your affectionate Ouive.” 


“She knows it,” Phil says; “you will be spared 
that; you will not have to tell her; she knows it 
already.” 

“But she may see him here—don’t you see the 
new misery ?” Madge cries. : 

“She must not see him; we must all combine 
to avoid that complication,” Phil says, quickly. 
“J should think that a word to Philp, when he 


comes, will be sufficient to send him straight away 
again.” 

ee It won’t be sufficient to send Lady Tollington 
straight away again,” Madge says, with an im- 
patient shake of her head. “I have heard some- 
thing of her from Olive already; she is a clever fool.” 

“ One thing is certain; as we don’t know where 
they are, we must wait until they come here, to 
make an appeal to their better feelings, if they 
have any ; besides, let us hope that we are magnify- 
ing the evil; Olive when she comes under our 
influence, may be persuaded to find her hero 
in Griffiths Poynter,” Mrs, Henderson says, hope- 
fully, But Madge only shakes her head more 
despondingly than before; she has heard 
Olive speak of Philip,and the hope Mrs. Henderson 
has put forth does not lighten Madge’s breast for 
a moment. 

It is late in the afternoon of the day following 
this on which this discussion took place, when 
Olive reaches the haven of peace she has selected. 
Madge meets her at the little road-side hostelry, 
where the coach horses bait, and carries her back 
in the little suug brougham to Moorbridge House. 
There is nothing wanting in the tender thoughtfui- 
ness of Madge’s manner. There is nothing want- 
ing in the hearty, fond welcome she gives this 
poor, sad girl, who is so pitifully conscious of her 
weakness, and so utterly powerless to combat it. 
“You know that he is married!” are the first 
words Olive finds breath to utter. And Madge 
knows that she can say nothing!—nothing that 
will, by any chance, alleviate this woman’s pain. 

Olive soon learns that Phil, that cousin Phil “ of 
whom in the old days she heard so much, but 
whom she has never seen, is staying at the Hen- 
dersons’, And she soon learns something else 
concerning him, though Madge says nothing more. 
“Her hero has come,” poor Olive thinks, after 
looking wistfully at her bright-faced friend for a 
few moments. And then she feels she would like 
to see him. 

“Madge, dear,” she says, “let us walk down 
to Mrs. Henderson’s—dear, kind, Mrs. Henderson— 
I want to see her assoon as possible.” 

Madge assents; indeed, she rather catches at 
the idea. Itis well that Olive should go there this 
evening, for after to-morrow her progress through 
the village might be an unsafe one, and liable to 
painful interruption. . Accordingly, they put on 
their hats, and white-faced Olive wraps a silver- 
gray cloud over her shoulders and the thick, dull 
black silk dress (which had been of great efficacy 
in “showing off” various splendors at Barr and 
Battle’s, and which she now wears in memory of 
the uncle who has left her £100 a year), and they 
saunter slowly down through the grounds to the 
village. Then they go through the village street a 
little more hurriedly, and presently find them- 
selves in the Vicarage garden, where Mrs. Hender- 
son greets them with the words: 

“My girls, I was coming up to you with Phil; 
why did you drag Olive out to-night, Madge ?” 

It seems to Madge that Mrs. Henderson has 
some communication to make, that she is trying 
to send a telegram from her own eyes to Madge’s 
mind. But bewildered Madge can make nothing 
of it. Olive has the eye of a falcon, and sees pre- 
sently what is going on, 

“Do you want to speak to Madge alone ?”’ she 
asks, abruptly, and Mrs. Henderson is so over- 
whelmed by the suddenness of the question, and 
by many other things, that she says, “Oh, no; I 
was only afraid you were sitting in a draught.” 

“ And didn’t like to let me see that you thought 
I required care. My dear Mrs. Henderson, if I 
heard anyone discuss the size of my coffin, and 
the quality of my shroud, # would have no effect 
on me.” , , 

“But this is morbid, Olive.” 

“Morbid ! it may be ; I only know it’s the case; it 
would have no effect on me, for I don’t think for 
amoment that TI shall die for many a long year. 
I’ve a weary time to go through yet; Iam young 
and strong, just as strong as I was when I was 
happy; my pale face means nothing; I am really 
strong.» I may sit in this draught with impu. 
nity.”’ 

There is something in the quiet recklessness: of 
the girl’s tone and manner that actually hurts 
those who are listening to her. For diversion’s 
sake, Madge says: : 
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“Where is Phil? 
here.” 

“ Gone out,” is the brief answer. 

‘ Let us go on your lovely lawn,” Olive says, 
rising up and passing out through. the window ; 
““hew exactly it all is like what it used to be when 
Iwas here before, and my. sorrow was sleeping. 
Oh, what sense and mercy there is in those words, 
‘ When sorrow sleepeth, wake it not.’ Mine has 
been roused up effectually ; and oh, dear me, how 
many weary years it will have to be awake—I am 
so young and strong.” . 

Her words are not such as incline one to answer 
them. Therefore her two companions keep 
silence till they find themselves on the lawn. But 
Madge has managed to slip her hand through 
Olive’s arm, and give her a pressure that is as full 
of human love and sympathy as the most eloquent 
words could be. 

“Look at my Osmunda regalis,” Mrs. Hender- 
son says, pointing out a flourishing group of the 
royal monster fern. ‘That dull, silent pool that 
I hated so much when I came here first, is turning 
out the most ornamental spot in my garden, now 
that it is fringed with these ferns. I used to be 
so dreadfully afraid that my children would tum- 
ble in; but, now they’re growing up, its banks are 
the favorite family resort.” 

“So I should think,” Olive says, “ judging from 
the well-worn appearance of the rustic chairs.” 
And then they all seat themselves on these chairs, 
which are placed on the smooth, elastic turf, close 
to the edge of the pond, and amuse themselves 
with looking at the reflection of the stars as they 
flash out in the motionless, dark waters. 

“Tt’s sweet enough to induce one to sit here all 
night,” Madge says; “nevertheless, as soon as 
Phil comes in, he must be our escort home.” 

* * a * * 


Meanwhile the Halsworthy Innis in a state of 
chaos. Lady Tollington and Mr. Fletcher have ar- 
rived, with their man and maid ; ‘and these two are 
making life a horrible burden to the flustered land- 
lady, by their dissatisfaction. Maddened by their 
complaints and suggestions, the worthy woman 
forgets her cunning, and over-seasons some viands, 
and under-cooks others, and finally serves up a 
complete failure of three courses to a hungry, 
tired, and irritable pair. — 

“Tshall not stay in this hole to be. starved,” 
Lady Tollington says, in fiery tones, as the last 
remnants of the ill-starred feast vanish from the 
table. 

“ The sooner we go, the better I shall be pleased,” 
her husband rejoins ; ‘“‘ you may do me the favor of 
remembering that I was opposed to coming here 
from the first.” 

“ Absurd sentimentality, and false too,” Lady 
Tollington says, in a white rage, rising and going 
to the window. ‘You're weak enough; I know 
that; but Iam not going to believe that you’re 
weak enough to have any feeling left for this Miss 
Roden, who threw you off like an old glove directly 
she was tired of you, and had seen your cousin.” 

As Philip does not answer her she is about to 
turn round with an unmistakable scowl on her fair, 
tired-looking face. But before she can do it, her 
glance is arrested by the sight of Olive Aveland 
and another young lady walking down the ‘street. 
She guesses at once that they are going to the Vi- 
carage, to see that Mrs. Henderson of whom Philip 
has made mention. And she resolves that she too, 
and Philip, shall follow with little delay. 

Accordingly, a smile is the mask she weats, in- 
stead of a scowl, when she does turn round. ; 


I have told Olive that he is 


with the fawning air she 


“ Philip,” she begins, 
can adopt at a moment’s notice, “forgive my pet- 
ulance; hunger is gnawing every bit of the cour- 


tier ont of me; accept the amende I am 
make: take me to see your friend, Mrs, 
gon ? on 

Philip has nothing reasonable to urge against 
this request. He has not seen that graceful figure 
in the gray cloud; therefore he infinitely: prefers 
the idea of going and having « pleasant evening 
at the Vicarage with Mrs, Henderson and” his 
cousin Phil, and possibly Madge’ Roden, to that of 
spending the evening alone with his spotse in a 
dull village inn. One very soon comes to the end 


cing to 
ender- 


of vivacious, vain Lady Tollington, And having |. 


‘must be principally spent in London. 


“(HE COMETH NOT, SHE SAID?” 


come to the end of her, one has not the faintest 
desire to retrace one’s steps. 

Accordingly, when the stars come out and jewel 
the skies, Lady Tollington puts on a youthful hat, 
and a. “real cashmere,” and Philip attends her 
with a careless indifference as to what will happen 
next, that will never be his portion again, 

* . * * * 

The talk between the three women on the bor- 
der of the silent, black pool often flags; but they 
sit on contentedly, for there is ‘a certain pleasura- 
ble sense of rest to each one of them in being 
together in this way. Madge is by far the most 
silent of the three, and when she does speak it 
is only to wonder “Why Phil has not come back 
yet.” When she has expressed this wonder 
several times, she feels that an explanation 
is due to Olive, “Phil and I are going to be mar- 
ried soon,” she says; and then she goes on to in- 
form Olive that as he is going to the Bar, his time 
“And Aunt 
Luey won’t be dull at all, because, luckily, Phil's 
mother and sisters haye agreed to come and live 
at Moorbridge House ; and we shall run down when- 
ever Phil can spare time, for he won’t let me be 
away from my kingdom long.” 

“Dear Madge,” Olive says, affectionately, ‘how 
good itis when the real Happy Prince comes at last, 
instead of at first.” And then she goes on to talk 
freely with Madge of the latter’s future, until it 
seems to both her hearers that her own heart has 
grown lighter, 

The stars keep.on breaking out on the surface 
of the dark pool in great beauty each moment, and 
the reflection of a splendid one gets. broken and 
shattered into a myriad diamonds by the light rip- 
ple that is caused by the movement of the big 
fronds of the royal fern, In order ,to watch it, 
Olive draws her chair nearer and nearer to the edge, 
and Mrs. Henderson comes out, and they are all as 
much interested in the heavenly bodies as if there 
were no such things as false and absent lovers in 
the world. 

Presently, through the still night air the parlor- 
maid’s voice comes to them, saying, “ My mistress 
and the young ladies are out on the lawn, sir ;” 
and now figures loom tall as they approach them 
in the starlight, and presently Philip Fletcher is in 
their midst, saying : 

“T have brought’ my wife to introduce to you, 
Mrs. Henderson.” : 

It is all so sudden, it is‘so much like an awful 
nightmare, from which, if she moves, she may free 
herself, that Olive does move, and does free herself, 
poor thing. 

Forgetful of the water that is behind her, as she 
has turned her head to see him coming, she rises, 
steps back, and then there is a dull clashing sound 
in the pool, and Olive is no longer one of them. 

Cry upon cry is raised, for the pool is known to 
be terribly deep, and the stars are twinkling: con- 
fusedly onits broken surface. Philip Fletcher’has 
not seen the face of the woman who has disap- 
peared, but in the midst of the panic heonly is 
prompt. He has sprung in before he knows what 
he is springing after. 

Vain assistance is rendered to him by those who 
rush frantically round the margin, declaring that 
they are sure “she is rising there.” When she 
does rise, it is far from the spot anyone has in- 
dicated; and when Philip, nearly exhausted him- 
self, bears her to the bank in his arms, it is a 
dead face that the stars look down upon. 


* * * * * ” 


“Such an awful thing to have happened on our 
wedding-tour,” Lady Tollington says; ‘ quite 
like a bad omen, ri never come near the West 
of England again.” Lady Tollington looks 
quite old as she says this to Mrs. Henderson, a day 
or two after the occurrence—old, and worn, and 
disappointed. And Mrs. Henderson, who does not 
know all the facts of the case, pities the living 
wife, who knows that she will never have a place 
in her husband’s heart, more than she does the 
dead love, who has done with all the toil and en- 
deavor now, 

‘For after all,” as, Madge says to Phil, the day 
before their own marriage, “he came to her.at the 
last ; she knew (I like to/feel sure of that) that he 
was trying to save her.” 

[tHE END. } 
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